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PREFACE: 


"He ſo many Editions of Mates 

de la-Broyere in his wy \Lan. - 
ule, as Paris'and Bruſſels have prb> 3 
dud; and the” approbation "of "as "many 
as have read him, twou 8 Thpertinent 
to fay much of im Od | 

His deſign\was- to make bis Reader 
a Wiſe, a Good man, and a fine Gentle- 
man, and his manner of proſetuting it 
is entirely new ; No Aathor on his ſub- 
jeft has come up to his Force and Deli- 
cacy, nor has any fo apreeably : varied his 
Srile. He wery well knew, that tho 
Arts and Sttences daily improve, Jet. 
Vice and Folly get footing in the World; 
that men will bardl, be corretied, unleſs 


© The Preface. 
| they are entertaind at the ſame time, 


and therefore has often-- Brib'd -their 


Spleen to rid them of their Immorali- 
ties and Indecencies, that ſa bei 
pleas d to ſee thoſe of- others ſenerely 
lajh'd, they might be perſwaded to goa 
little farther, ad find themſelves un- 
der CorreAion. 
. He tis. an. Author, ſo. very difficult, 
that ſeveral phoare familiarly ly a cquatht- 
ed with the. Erench Tongue, can't eaſily 
 wnderfland bim; and perhaps. want lei- 
ſure -or application to fludy. him z, and 
indeed nothing . but bis extraordinary 
merit cou'd have induc 'd the Tranſators 
to. undertake him : they thought ''our. 
Engliſh | World had better take up with 
an indifferent Tranſlation of ſuth an_A4r- 
thor, than mant one's and were encou- 


ragd to hope, that the Readers would. 


find ſomething even in ſuch an one, 
which would attone for their faults in 
the performance, eſpecially if they would 
be fo kind as to believe, that a great. 
many ſeeming obſcurities in the follow- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Concerning this Edition 


| T* frft Edition of this Book was 
deficient, being rendred moſtly 


from the - of the French, (the two 
laft not having then reachd England) 
and indeed the Tranſlators think them- 


ſelves obligd to own what they then 
fear d, that there were ſeveral niflakes 
in it, tho, according to their wijbes, the 
many Beauties of the Author, and the 
kind reception of the Town has attond 
for 'em, and encourag'd a ſecond Publi- 
cation ; wherefore in grateful acknow- 
ledgement, they have taken all poſſible 


Care 


© . ThePreface.' 

care 10 "ſupply mhat" was wa 
correft what 'was miſtaken, and 
the Diftion where they '\coutd ;* tho 
they dare not pretend to a perfeit 
Tranſlation of - that - in -two Editions, 
which the Author could not woke fo] | 
in fix or ſeven. 
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Manners of the Age. 


Borrow'd the ſubje& Matter of this Book from. 
the Publick, and I now reſtore it what it lenc 
me. Indeed having finiſh'd che whole Work, 

. with the utmoſt regard to Truth; chat I was 
capable of, 'tis but juſt [ ould make. 1t this Reſti- 
tution. - The Warld may, view here the Picture I 

have drawn of it from Nature, and if I have hic 
on any defeQs, which it agrees with me to be ſuch, 


1t may at leiſure corre&chem. Mc. is what a Man 


ought cbiefly to propoſe co himſelf in Writing; tho? 
Titan's always be ſure of Succeb. \ $a 
long. as Men diſtaſte Vice ſo little as they do, we. 
ſhould never give over reproaching-them :. They, 
would perhaps be worſe, wers it not for Cenſure 
and Reproof, which makes Writing and Preaching 
of abſolute neceflity. The .Orator and Writer 
Cah'c ſtifle che Joy they feel when hey are applau- 
ded, but they ought to bluſh in themſelves, it they 
aim at nathing rqore.than Praiſe, by their Diſcour-, 
ſes' or Writings ..Befides, thar the moſt certain 
aid leaſt equivocal” Approbation, is the change of 

| Mannefs 


The CharaFers, or 


Manners in their Readers or Hearers, we ſhould 
neither write nor ſpeak but for Inſtruction ; yet we 
may lawfully rejoyce, if we at the ſame time 
pleaſe thoſe to whom we addreſs, and by this means 
make the Truths we ſhould advance, the more infi- 


nuating and the better receiv'd. When any thoughts 
or refle&ions {hide inte a Book which have neither 
fire, turn, nor vivacity agreeable to the reſt, tho? 
they ſeem at firſt to be ſet there for variety, to di- 
vert our Minds, and render them more attentive 
on what 1s to follow, but othewiſe are not proper, 


ſenſible, or accommodated to the capacity of the 


People, (whom we muſt by no means negle&;, 
both the Reader and the Author ought to condemn 
'em.) This is one Rule which I defire every one'to 
remember. There's another which my particular 
Intereſt obliges me to requeſt, may not be forgot, 
that is, always to have my Title 1n view, and to 
think as often as this Book 1s read, that 1 deſcribe 
the Charatters, or Manners of the Age; for though 
I frequently take 'em from the Court of France, 
and Men of my own Nation, yet they cannot be 
confn'd to any one Court or Country, without lo- 
ſing a great deal of the compaſs and uſefulneſs 0 
my Book, and deſtroying the deſign of the Work, 
which is to paint Mankind in general, as the rea- 
ſons of every Chapter, and the connexion which 
inſenſibly the refletions that compole have one 
with another plainly demonſtrate. After this ſo 
neceſſary a precaution, the conſequences of which 
"ts eafie enough for any body to penetrate, I muſt 
proteſt againſt all chagrin Complaint, all malicious 
Interpretation, Prejudice and Scandal, Men muff 
know how to read and hold their Tongues, or ſa 
nothing more or leſs than they have really ll 
but this caution will not ſometimes be —y 
| unle 
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meaſure took . 


Manners of the Age; 
unleſs the Readers are willing themſelves to judge 
favourably. Without theſe Conditions, which an 
exact and ſcrupulous Author is in-the right to re- 
quire of ſome People, as the only Recompence of 
his Labour, I queſtion whether he ought to con- 
cinue Writing, if he prefers his private Satisfation 
to the publick Good, and a Zeal for promoting 
Truth. I confeſs, about the year 1690. I was di- 
vided between an impatience, to give my Book 
another Figure, and a better form by new Cha- 
raters; and a fear leſt ſome People ſhould. 
ſay, will the Chara&ers never be finiſht? Shall we 
never ſee any thing elſe from this Author ? - On 
one fide ſeveral Men of good Senſe told me the 
matter is ſolid, uſeful, pleaſant, inexhauſtible ; live 
a long while, and treat on'c without interruption 
as long as you live: What can you do better? The 
Follies of Mankind will every year furniſh you with 
a Volume. While others with a great deal of rea- 
ſon made me apprehend the capriciouſneſs of the 
multitude, and the levity of the People, (with 
whom, however, I have good cauſe to be con- 
tet), Theſe were always ſuggeſting to me, that 
for theſe 30 years paſt, few have read with any. o- 
ther intenc, than for the ſake of.reading, and that 
to amuſe the World, there ſhould be Chapters and 
a new Title; that this humour of indifference had 
fill'd the Shops, and ſtockt the Age with Piles of 
dull and tedious Books without Stile or Meaning, 
Rules or Order, contrary to Decency or Manners, - 
written in haſte, read with precipnation; and 
taking a while only for their Novelty; They ad- 
ded further, if I could not enlarge a'ſenfible Book; 
I had beft fit quiet and do nothing, I in ſomes 
h theic Advices, as oppoſite as 
they feerti to bs; aid oblerv'd a medium. which 

Bz diſagree? 


The Charaflers, or | 
| diſagrees with neither. I don't poet to have 
ill added any new Remarks to thoſe which already 
lt had doubled the bulk of the firſt Edition of my 
I! Book, but that the Publick might not be oblig'd to 
| read over what was done before, to. come at what 
has been added fince, and that they may imme- 
diately find out what they would only read, I have 
| taken care to diſtinguiſh the ſecond augmentation 
| by a greater mark, and the firſt by a leſs, as well 
+ to ſhew theprogreſs of my Characters, as to guide 
i the Reader in the choice, he might be willing to 
make. And leſt they ſhould be afraid I ſhall never 
have done with theſe Additions, I add to all my 
exacnels, the ſincere promiſe to venture on no- | + 
thing more of this kind. If any one accuſes me 
| with breaking my word, by adding in the fixth þ 
Edition a few Remarks, I confeſs ingenuouſly I} | 
| had not the power to ſuppreſs 'em. He may per- | | 
I 
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ceive, by mingling what was new with what was 
old, without any mark of diftin&ion, I did not fo 
much endeavour to entertain the World with No- 
veltes, as to deliver down to Poſterity a Book of 
Manners more pure, regular and compleat. To- 
conclude, what I have written are not defign'd for || ? 
Maxims; thoſe are like Laws in Morality, and I 
have neither Genius nor Authority ſufficient to 
qualifie me for a Legiſlator. I know well enough, 
I have offended againſt the Cuſtoms of Maxims, 
which are. deliver'd in ſhort and conciſe Terms, 
like the manner of Oracles. Some of my Re- | 
marks are of this kind, others are more extended: 
We think of things differently one from another, 
and we expreſs 'em in a turn altogether as diffe- 
rent: By a Sentence,' an Argument, a Metaphor, 
or ſome other Figure, a Parallel, a fimple Com- 
pariſon, by one continu'd in all. parts, - or in a 
- {1ngle 
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\ Manners of the Ave. 


ſingle Paſſage, by a Deſcription or a Pifure, 
from whence proceeds the length-or ſhortneſs of 
my Reflexions, Thoſe who write Maxims, would 
be thought infallible; on the contrary, I allow 
any body to ſay of me, my Remarks, are not 
always good, provided he will himſelf make 


better. 


4 Of Polite Learning. 


WE are come too late, after above ſeven 
thouſand Years that there have been Men, 
and Men have thought, to ſay any thing which 
has not been ſaid already. The fineſt and moſt 
beautiful Thoughts concerning Manners are car- | 
ried away before us, and we can do nothing now, 
but glean after the Ancients, and the moſt inge- 
nious of the Moderns. 

* We muſt only endeavour to think and ſpeak 
juſtly our ſelves, without aiming to bring others 
over to our taſte and ſentiments; that would be 
too great an Enterpriſe. 

% To make a Book, is like making a Pendulum, a 
Man muſt have Experience, as well as Wit to ſuc- 
ceed in it; A certain Magiſtrate arriving by his Mr. Pons 
Merit to the ficſt Dignities of the Gown, thought ###; 
himſelf qualify'd for every thing ; he printed 
a Treatiſe of Morality, and publiſh'd himſelf a 
Coxcomb. | 

* *Tis not fo ealie to raiſe a Reputation by a 
compleat Work, as to make an indifferent ong 
valu'd by a Reputation already acquird. 
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* A datyr or a Libel, when 'tis handed privat- 
ly in Manuſcript from one to another, with ſtri&t 
charge of Secrefie, if 'tis but mean in it ſelf, 
paſſes for wonderful ; the printing it would ruin 
its Reputation. | 

* Take away from moſt of our Moral Eflays, 
the Advertiſement to the Reader, the Epiſtle De- 
dicatory, the Preface, the Table and the Com- 
mendatory Verſes, there will ſeldom be enough lefe 
to deſerve the name of a Book. 

* Several things are inſupportable if they are 
but indifferent, as Poetry, Muſick, Painting and 
Publick Speeches. 
 'Tis the warſt Puniſhment in the World to hear 
2 dull Declamation deliver'd with Pomp and So- 
Jemnity, and bad Verſes rehears'd with the Empha- 
fis of a wretched Poet. 
 * Some Poets in their Dramatic Pieces, are fond 
of big Words and ſounding Verſes, which ſeem 
ſtrong, elevated and ſublime ; the People ftare, 
gape, and hear them greedily ; they are tranſported 
at what they fancy 1s rare, and where they under- 
ſtand leaſt, are fure to admire moſt ; they ſcarce 
allow themſelves time to breath, and are loth to 
be interrupted by Claps or Applauſes : When [I 
was young, I imagin'd theſe places were clear and 
intelligible to the Author, the Pic, Boxes and Gal- 
leries ; that the ARors underſtood 'em, and that I 
was in the wrong to know nothing of the matter 
after much attention : But I am now unde- 
ceived. | 

The Acq- * There never was ſeen any Piece excellent in 

demysD#» jts kind, that was the joynt Labour of ſeveral Men : 

Bon). Homer yerit his lliads, Virgil his Eneids, Livy his 
Decades, and Cicero his Orations. 
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* As 


Manners of the Age: 

* As there is in Nature, ſo there is in Art, a 
point of Perfeftion. He who is ſenſible of it, 
and is touche with it, has a good taſte: He who 
is not ſenſible of it, but loves what 1s below or 
above that point, has a vicious taſte. Since then 
there is a good and bad taſte, we may with reaſon 
diſpute the difference. 

* Every one has more Fire than Judgment, or 
rather there are few Men of Wit, who are good 
Criticks. 

The Lives of Heroes have enrich'd Hiſtary, and 
Hiſtory has adorn'd the Actions of Heroes: And 
thus *cis difficult to tell who are moſt indebted, 
the Hiſtorians to thoſe who furniſh'd *em with 
ſuch noble Materials, or the Great Men to their 
Hiſtorians. 

* *Tis a forry commendation that is made up of 
a heap of Epithets ; Actions alone, and the manner 
of relating *em, ſpeak a Man's praile. | 

* The chief Art of an Author conſiſts in ma» 


king good Definitions, good Pictures, F Moſes, | Confide- 
Homer, Plato, Virgil and Horace, excel other Wri- 7” him 


ters. moſtly in their Expreflions and Images. 
Truth is the beſt Guide to make a Man write for- 
Cibly, naturally and delicately. 

* We ſhould do by Stile, as we have done by 
Archite&ure, baniſh entirely the Gethick Order, 
which the Barbarians introduc'd in their Palaces 
and Temples, and - recal the Dorick, Ionick and 
Corinthian, What was only ſeen in the Ruins of 
ancient Rome and old Greece ſhines in our Porti- 
co's and Periſtils, and 15 become Modern; *tis 
the ſame in Writing, we cannot pretend to perfe- 
&ion, or to ſurpa(s the Ancients, if poſſible, but by 
imitating them. 
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How many Ages were loſt in Ignorance, be- 
fore Men could come back to the taſte of the 
Ancients in the Arts and Sciences, or recover at 
laſt che Simple and the Natural. 

We nouriſh our ſelves by the Ancients and inge- 
nious Moderns ; we draw from 'em as much as 
we can, and at their Expence become Auchors: 
Then we quickly think we can walk alone, and 


without help; * We oppoſe our BenefaRors, and | 


treat *em like thole Children, who grown pert and 
{trong with the Milk they have ſuckt, turn them- 
ſelves againſt their Nurſes, | A 

*'Tis che practice of a Modern Wit to prove the 
Ancients inferiour to us by two ways, Reaſon and 
Example. Hetakes the Reaſon from his particu- 
lar Opinion, and the Example from 'his Writ- 
IngS. = 

He confeſſes the Ancients, as unequal and in- 
corre as they are, have a great many good 
Lines; he cites them, and they appear ſo fine, 
_ for the ſake of theſe, his Criticiſms are 
_ | | L 
Ke 1e/7/,, Some learned Men declare in favour of the An- 
"> D;.. Cients againſt the Moderns: But we are afraid 
they judge 1n their own Cauſe ; for their Works 
are ſo exactly made after the Model of Antiquity; 
that we except againſt their Authority. 

? An Author ſhould be fond of reading his 
Works to thoſe who know how to corre& and 
eſteem *em. oe | +3: 
- He that will not be correaed, nor advisd in his 
Writings is a Pedant. | 

"An Author ought to receive with equal Mode- 
Ry the Praiſes and the Criticiſms, which are paſt 
on his ProduGions. Y =. 


Perrault. 


* Amongſt 
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*. Amongſt all the difterent Expreflions which 
can render any one of our Thoughts, there is but 


'one good; we are not always ſo fortunate as to 


hit upon't in Writing or Speaking. However, *tis 
true that it exiſts, that all the reſt are weak, and 
will not fſatisfie a Man of Senſe, who would make 
himſelf underſtood. | 

A good Author who writes with Care, when 
he meets with the Expreflion he has ſearche after 
for ſome time without knowing it, finds it at laſt 
the moſt ſimple and the moſt natural, and fan- 
cies it ought to have preſented it ſelf to him at 
firſt without ſearch or enquiry. | 

Thoſe who write by Humour, are frequently 
ſubje& co reviſe their Works, and give *em new 
touches: And as their Humours are never fix's, 
but vary on every ſlight occaſion, they grow in- 
different for thoſe Expreflions and Terms they 
were ſo very fond of at firſt. 

* Theſame true Senſe which makes an Author 
write a great many good things, makes him fear 
that they are not good enough to delerve to be 


read. . 


A Man of little Senſe is raviſh'd with himſelf, 
and thinks his Writings Divine ; a Man of good 
Senſe is harder to be pleas'd, and would only be 
reaſonable. | 

* One, ſays Arifas, engagd me to read my 
Book to Zoilm: | read it, he was ſatish'd, and 
before he had leiſure to diſlike it, he commended 
it coldly in my preſence; fince that, he takes no no- 
tice on't, nor ſays a word in its favour 5 however, [ 
excuſe him, I defire no more of an Author, and 
even pity him the hearing ſo many fine things, 
which were not his own making. 


Such, 


travagant and offenſive Expreflions, which _ 
"2 


-. 


The Charaflers, or 


Such, as by their Circumſtances are free from 
the Jealoufies of an Author, have other Cares and 
Paffions to diſtra&t 'em, and make 'em cold to- 
wards another Man's conceptions : 'Tis difficult to 
find a Perſon wheſe Fortune and good Humour 
put him in a Condition, to taſte all the Pleaſure 
2 compleat Peice can give him. 

* The pleaſure of Criticiſing, takes away the 
pleaſure of being ſenſibly charm'd with very fine 
ProduQions. is 

* Many Men who perceive the Beauties of -a 
Manuſcript, when they hear it read, will not de- 
clare themſelves in its favour, till they ſee what 
Succeſs it has in the World when 'tis printed, and 
what Character the Ingenious give it : They will 
not hazard their Votes before its Fortune is made, 


and they are carried away with the Crowd, or 


engag'd by the Multicude. Then they are very 
forward to publiſh how early they approved that 
Work, and how glad they are to find the World 
15 of their Opinion. 

Theſe Men loſe a fair Opportunity to convince 
us,they are Perſons of capacity and inſight, that they 
make a true Judgment, and diſtingwiſh an excel- 
lent thing from one that is good. A fine Piece 
falls into their hands, the Author's firſk Work, be- 
fore he has got a Name, or they are yet prepoſl- 
(eſt in his behalf ; he has not endeavour'd to make 
his Court to, or flatter the Great to engage their 
Applauſe; neither is it requir'd that they ſhould 
proclaim to pleaſe ſome Man of Quality, or Top- 
ping Wit, who has declar'd himſelf in its favour, 
Thu is a Maſter-piece : Humane Wit never went ſo 
far , We will judge of no body's Opinion, but in pro- 
portion to what thoughts be bas of this Buck ; ex- 
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of the Penſion or the Abbey, and are injurious 
to what is really commendable : Why do they 
not modeſtly ſay 'tis a good Book ? *Tis true, 
at laſt they ſay it, when the whole Kingdom has 
approvd it; when Foreigners, as well as their 
own Country-men are fond of it z when 'tis 
printed all over Europe, tranſlated into all Lan- 
guages it is too late, and the Author is not oblig'd 
co 'em. 

* Some having read a Book, quote certain Lines 
which they don't underſtand, and rob 'em of their 
value by what they put in of their own : And 
theſe Lines ſo broken and diſguisd that they are 
indeed their proper Stile and Thoughts, they ex- 
poſe to eenſure, maintain *em to'be bad, and as 
they cite *em the World readily agrees with them: 
But the Paſſage they pretend to quote, is never 
the worſe for their Injuſtice. 

* Well, fays one, What's your Opinion of Her- 
medoria's Book? That 'tis bad, replys Anthymm ; 
That 'cis bad, What do ye mean, Sir 2 That 'tis 
bad continues he, ('tis not a Book, or at leaſt, it 
does not fdeſerve to be taken notice of.) Have 
you read lit? No, ſays Ambimwus : Why does ' he 
not add Fulvis and Melaniajthave condemn'd it 


withour reading, and I am a Friend to Fulvia and 
Melanis. 


* Arſenes from the Altitudes of his Underſtan- L' 435; 
ding contemplates Mankind, and at the diſtance 4: Chosh. 


from whence he beholds them, ſeems affrighted at 
their Littleneſs: He is commended, exalted, ahd 
mounted to the Skies, by certain Perſons who 
have. reciprocally covenanted to admire one ano- 
ther: Contented with his own Merit, he fancies 
he has as much Wit as he wants, and more than 
he ever will have: Thus employd by his high 
Thoughts, 


12 The Charafters, or 


Thoughts, and full of ſublime Ideas, he ſcarcely 
' finds time to pronounce the ſacred Oracles: He 1s 
elevated by his Character above humane Judgments, 
and leaves it for common Souls to value a com-. 
mor and uniform Life, being anſwerable for 
his inconſtancy to none, but his particular Friends 
who have reſolv'd to Idolize him : They alone 
know how to judge.or think: They alone know 
how to write, and *tis only in them a Duty. There 
is no Work, tho* never ſo well receivd in the 
World, or univerſally likd by Men of Honour 
and Worth, which he does approve, nay, which 
he would condeſcend to read, and is incapable of 
being corre&ed by this Pidure, which will not 
be ſo happy as to reach him. 
TP Abbe de * Theocrines is very well acquainted with what 
Dargeau ;;, trivial and unprofitable. He is very ſingular in 
all his Sentiments, and always leſs profound than 
methodical, he makes no uſe of any thing, but his 
memory is reſerv'd ſcornfully, and ſeems continu- 
ally laughing in himſelf at ſuch as he thinks in- 
feriour to him. By chance I once read him ſome- 
thing of mine, he heard it out with impatience, he 
cry'd preſently, is it done? And then talkt of his 
own. But what ſaid he of yours, ſay you? I have 
told you already, Sir, he talke of his Own. 
®* The moſt accompliſht Piece, which the Age 
has produc'd would fail under the hands of the 
Criticks and Cenſurers, if the Author would hear- 
ken to their Objections, and allow 'em to throw 
out what is not to their ſatisfaction. 
| * Experience tells us, tt there are ten Perſons, 
who would blot a thought, or an expreflion out 
of a Book, there are a like number who would 
oppoſe it: Theſe will alledge, for what would 
you ſuppreſs that thought 2 *Tis new, _ and 
| : and- 
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Mamers of the Ave: 
handſomely expreft. Thoſe on the contrary, af- 
firm it ſhould be omitted, at leaſt they would have 
given it another turn. In your Work,'fays one, 
there is a Term exceeding witty, 1t points 
out your meaning very naturally. Methinks, ſays 
another, that word 1s too bold, and yet does not 
fignifie ſo much-as you would have n. 'Tis the 
ſame word, and the ſame Line theſe Criticks differ 
ſo much about, and yet they are all Judges, or 
paſs for ſuch amongſt their Acquaintance. What 
then ſhall an Author do, but follow the Advice of 
thoſe, who approve it ? 

* A ſerious Author is not oblig'd to trouble his 
Head with all the extravagant Banters and bad Jeſts 
which are thrown on him, or to be concern'd at 
the impertinent Conſtructions, which a ſort of 
Men may make on ſome paſſages of his Writ- 
ings, neither ought he to give himſelf the 
trouble to ſuppreſs *em. He is convinc'd, that let 
a Man be never fo exa& in his manner of Wric- 
ing, the dull Railery and wretched Buffoonery of 
certain worthleſs People are unavoidable ; Saco 
they make uſe of the beſt things only to turn 'em 
into ridicule, 

_* There 1s a prodigious difference between a 
fine Piece, and one that's Regular and Perfe&t. I 
queſtion whether there 15 any of the laſt kind, it 
being leſs difficult for a rare Genius to hit upon 
the Great and Sublime, than to avoid all Errots. 
The Cid at its firſt appearance was univerſally ad- 
mir'd. It liv'd in ſpite of Policy or Power, which 
attempted in vain to deſtroy it. The Perſons of 
Quality and the People, tho' always divided in 
their Sentiments, united themſelves in favour of 
this Tragedy, and agreed to learn it by heart, that 
they might be beforchand with che ry a 74 
| jnou 
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ſhould require the ſame. The Cid, in ſhort, is one fl 
of the fineſt Poems which can be made, and one 
of the beſt Criticks, which ever was written on 
any SubjeR, 1s that on the Gid. 

Bourſaur: * Capys, who ſets up for a Judge of Stile, and 
fancies he writes like Boubours or Rabutin, oppoſes 
himſelf to the Voice of the People, and ſays all 
alone, Damis is not. a good Author : However, 

Boileav. Dams gives way to the Multitude, and affirms 
ingenuouſly with the Publick, that Capys is a dull 
Writer. WA | 

_ Au- * ?Tis the buſineſs of a Journaliſt to in- 

bor of the frm us when a Book is to be publiſhe, for whom 


W: ; x : ] 
a 4 'ris printed, for Cramoiſy, or for whom elſe, in what 


ed of Þa- CharaRter, how . Bound, and what Paper, and at 
ris, Sc. what Sign the Bookſeller lives This is his 
_ » *tis fooliſh in him to pretend to be a Cri- 

tick. 
The higheſt reach of a Noveliſt, is an empty 


Reaſoning on Policy, and vain ConjeRtures on theff , 
publick Management. 

Bevins lies down at Night in great Tranqui- 
lity relying upon ſome faiſe News, which dies be- 
fore Morning, and he is oblig'd to abandon it as 
loon as he awakes. 

* A Philoſopher waſtes his Life in obſerving 
Men, and expoling Foppery and Vice; he giveil 
his thoughts no other turn than what ſerves tc 
ſet a Tturh he has found out in a proper Light 
that it may make the Impreflion he deſigns: He 
has little of the Vanity of an Author, and yet 
ſome Readers think they do very well by him, i 
they ſay with a Magiſterial Air, they have reac 
his Book, and that there is ſome Senſe in it. But 
he returns them their Praiſes, having other end 
than bare Applauſe in his Sweating fo mach, on 
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| breaking his Reſt : He has higher Aims, and aQs 


by a more elevated Policy : He requires from 
Mankind a greater and more extraordinary Suc- 
ceſs than Commendation, or even Rewards. He 
expeats Amendment and Reformation. 

* A Fool reads a Book, and underſtands no» 
thing in it; alittle Wit reads it, and fancies he 
is preſently Maſter of all without exception; a 
Man of Senſe ſometimes does not comprehend it 
entirely, he diſtinguiſhes what 1s clear from what 
is obſcure, whilſt the Beavx Eſprits will have thoſe 
Paſſages dark which are not, antcan't underſtand 
what 15 really intelligible. 

* An Author endeavours in vain to make him- 
ſelf admir'd by his Productions.” A Fool may 
ſometimes admire him, but then 'cis buc a Fool : 
And a Man of Senſe has in him the Seeds of 
all Truth and Opinions, nothing is new to him. 
He admires little, it being his Province chiefly to 
approve. EE 

* I queſtion if 'tis poſlible to find in Letters of 
Wit a better manner, more agreeableneſs, and a 
finer Stile than we ſee in Balzac's and Veiture's. 
'Tis true, they are void of thoſe Sentiments which 
have ſince taken amongſt us, and were invented 
by the Ladies. That Sex excels ours in chis kind 


of Writing, Thoſe Expreſſions and Graces flow 


from *em, which are in us the effeas of tedious 
Labour, and troubleſome Enquiry. They are hap- 
py 1n their Terms, and place them fo juſtly, that 
every one preſently lights upon their meaning : 


As familiar as they are, yet they have the Charm 
of Noveltie; and ſeem only defignd for the uſe 
i they put 'em to. They only can expreſs a whole 
Sentence 1n a ſingle word, and render a delicate 
thought in a turn altogether as delicate. We find 

in 


Is 


— 


The Charafters, or 
in all their Letters an inimitable gonnexion'con- 


tinu'd thro! the whole, very naturally, and always 
bounded by good Senſe. If the Ladies were more 


corre&, I might affirm, that they have produc'd 


ſome Letters, the beſt written of any thing in our 
Language. 


* Terence wanted nothing but warmth : With' | 


what Purity, Exactnels, Politeneſs, Elegance, and 
Characters are his Plays adorn'd ? Moliere wante& 
nothing but to avoid Jargon, and to write purely. 
What Fire? What Naivete? What a Sourſe- of 
good Pleaſantry ? What Imitation of Manners ? 
What Images ? What a Flail for Ridicule are in his 
Comedies 2 What a Man could we make of theſs 
two Comedians. 

* I have read Malberbe and Theophile: They 
both underſtood Nature, with this difference, The' 
firſt in a plain, uniform Stile, difcover*'d at once 
ſomething nable, fine, ſicmple and natural, like a 
good Painter, or a- true Hiſtorian, The other 
withoue Choice or Exaaneſs, with a free and un- 
even Pen, ſometimes loaden with Deſcriptions, 
grows heavy in particulars, and gives you an Ana» 
comy, and ſometimes he feigns, exaggerates, and 
goes ſo much beyond the natural Truth, that he 
makes a Romance. pj | 

Royſard and Balzac have each in their kind 
go0d and bad things, enough to form after 'em' 
very great Men 1n Verſe or Proſe. 

* Mere: by his turn and ſtile, ſeems to have 
written ſince Ronſard. There 1s little difference 
between the firſt and us, but the alteration of a 
few words. 

* Ronſard and his Contemporaries 'were more 
prejudicial than ſerviceable to Stile. They kept 


ic back in the way to perfe&ion, and expos'd it 


to 
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to the danger of being always defetive. *'Tis ſur- 
prizing that Marer's Works, which are fo eafie and 


17 


natural, had not taught Ronſard, otherwiſe full ' of 


Rapture and Enthnfiaſm, ro make a greater Poet 
than Mare, or himfelf; and that or the contrary, 
Beltean, Fodelle, and St. Gelas, were ſo foon- fol- 
low'd by a Racan,-iznd a Malberbe ; or that our 
Latiguage ere & was ſcarce corrupted, ſhould be 
{o quickly recover*d. Hrs, ENS 
_ * "Marot and' Rablas are inexctifable for ſcatter- 
ing ſo mucty} Ribaldry in their Writings, they had 
both Genius and Wit enough to have omitted it, 
without ſtriving to pleaſe ſuch as would rather 
meet matter of Latighter, thaw Adnmuration in an 
Author. Rablas is incomprehenfible ; his Book 
is an inexphcable Enigma, a mere Chimera; it 
has'a Woman's Face, with the Feet and Tail of a 
Serpent, or ſome Beaſt more deform'd : *Tis a 
monſtrous Colle&ion of political and ingenious 
Morality, with a mixture of Beaftlineſs : Where 
'tis bad 'tis abominable, and fit for the diverſ{1on of 
the Rabble; and where 'cis good *tis exquiſtte, 
and may entertairi' the moſt delicate. 


Two Writers in their Works have condemn'd La Mothe 


AMontaigne : 1 confels he ſometimes expoſes himſelf 
to cenfure, but neither of theſe Gentlemen will 
allow him to have any thing valuable. One of *'em 
thinks too little to taſte an Author who thinks a 
great deal, and the other thinks too ſubtilly to be 
pleas'd with what is Natural. | 
A grave, ſerions and ſcrupulous Stile will hve 
a long while: Amyor and Coeffeteau are read, and 
who elſe of their Contemporari:s? Balzac for his 
Phraſe and Expreflion is leſs old than Yoiture. 
But if the Wit, Genius and Manner of the laft 
is not Modern, nor ſo conformable to our prelenc 
| Writers, 
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Writers, *tis becauſe they can more eafily negle& 
than imitate him, and that tlie few who follow'd 
could: never overtake him. _ "I 

* The Mercure Gallant is a trifle below nothing, 

and there are many Works of the ſame' impot> 
- «tance ;- there -is as much Invention in Men' to 
grow rich by dull Books, as there is want of Senſe 
in buying them ; 'tis the Ignorance of the Peo- 
les Judgment which makes Men ſometimes fear- 

ul to venture abroad a great many dull Pieces. 

* An Opera is the Sketch of ſome magnifi- 
on ſhew, of which it ſerves to give one.an 
Idea. | 

I wonder how an Opera, with all its Charge 
and Muſick, ſhould yet ſo ſuddenly tire me. -/ 

There are ſome places in an Opera which make 
us defire more, and others that diſpoſe us to-wiſh 
it all over, according as we are pleasd or offend- 
ed with the Scenes, the Actions, and the things 
repreſented. __ f 

An Opera is not even to this day a Poem, tis 
Verſes; nor a' Shew, fince Machines have difap- 
peard, by the dextrous management of * Aw- 
phion and his Race, 'Tis a Conſort: of Voices aſ- 
ſiſted by Inſtruments. We are cheated by thoſe, 
who tells us, Machines are the amuſementrs of 
Children, and proper only for Puppet-plays. It 
encreaſes and embelliſhes the Fiction, and keeps 
the SpeRators 1n that ſweet Lilufion, which is the 
higheſt pleaſure of che Theatre; eſpecially where 
it has a mixture of -the Marvellous. There is.no 
need of Wings, or Carrs, or Metamorphoſes:: But 
tis however, the defign of an Opera; and its re- 
preſentation, to hold the Mind, the Eye: andthe 
Ear in an equal Inchagunent. 


® The 
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.-* The Criticks, or ſuch as would be thought 
ſo, will ever have the deciſive/ Voice -at all piib-; 
lick Shews ;; They canton ani 'divide themſelves 
into Parties; \pufh'd on of both fides by a patticu-: 
lar Intereſt, - oppoſice' to! that ' of che *Publick; ''or 
Equity, admiring only ſuch 'a' Poem, or ſuch” a 
Piece of Mufiek; and condemning-all the - reſt,” 
They: are ſometumes' ſor warm 'in*heir Prejudices, 
that they are at a loſs how':to' defend *em 5+ and 
injure the Reputation of their Cabal by their" vi- 
lible injuſtice and-partiality.* Theſe Men diſcou- 
rage the Poets. and Muſicians by'a thouſand Con- 
traditions; retarding the - progreſs: of . the Arts and 
Sciences, depriving ſeveral 'Mafters ' of the Fruit: 
they would draw-from Emulation, and the World 
of many excellent Performances. - 
* What's the reaſon that we laugh'(o freely, and' 
are aſham'd to. weep at the Theatre ? Is Natureleſs 
ſubje& to be ſoftn'd by Pity,: than'to burſt forth at- 
what 15 Comical ?: Is ic the alteration of our looks 
that prevents us ?, Tis as great in an extraordinary - 
Laughter, as in the moſt bitter Weeping; and we 
turn away our Faces to laugh as well as 'to weep, 
inthe preſznce of People of Quality, or ſuch as we 
reſpe&. Is.it relutancy to be thought tender, or- 
to ſhew any: emotion at a falſe ſabje&,: where we 
fancy we are made: Cullies ? Without naming ſome - 
grave Men, or Perſons. of found: Judgments, who 
think there is as much weakneſs ſhewn in laugh- 
ing exceflively, 'as in weeping 2 What, is it that, 
we look for at, a Tragedy,-Is it to Laugh-? Does. 
not Truth reign there as lively by , its Images, as 
a a Comedy ?.And. does not. the Soul imagine. 
things true in gither kind before ir ſuffers it ſelt to 
be moy'd ? .Or is it fo eafie to: bepleas'd, that vert: 
Felitude is not neceilary cowards it ? If not, We; 
> 2 muſt 
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muſt ſuppoſe'tis the natural effe&'of a good Tta- 
gedy, to make us.Weep freely in {fight of the whole 
Audience, without 'any other trouble than drying 
our | Eyes, and wiping-our Faces.” It being no 
more ridiculous to. be ſeen Weeping, than to be 
heard to Laughbyithe whole Theatre: :on-the con- 
trary, we then-conclude there was ſomething acted 
very, pleaſantly,' and to the life; andiche-reſtraint 
a. Man puts on himſelf. to. hide his: Tears, by an 
affe&ed Grimace, plainly: demonſtrates; that he 
ought not to-refiſt the main: deſign of a Trae 
gedy, but give way to: his Paſſions,”and diſcover 
'em-as openly, and with as much confidence, as at 
a Comedy ; Befides, when we have been fo patt- 
ent as to fit out a- whole Play, we ſhould be leſs 
aſham'd to weep at-the Theatres, :thah to: fit there 
three hours for. nothing. $1,903. c1betvs * 
* A Tragedy engages the Soul 1n the beginning, 
and-gives it no time: afterwards to wander from 
What 'tis employ d about. If a Mair gets alittle re- 
leaſe, *cis only . to: be plung'd in new abyfles, and' 
to .be involv'd-in- freſh cares: it. conduats him by 
Tercor to Pity, and reciprocally.by Pity to Terror. 
It leads him thro Tears, Sighs, Tacercitades; Hopes, 
Fears, Horrors and Surprizes, to the Cataſtrophe : 
it ſhould not. then ''be a Colle&ion/ of ' pretty: 


Thoughts, render Declarations, gallant Diſcourſes, 


agreeable Picures,. ſoft Words,''or ſometimes plea-. 
{ant Jeſts, ſollow'd! indeed at laſt wirh a Scene of 
Mutineers, who right or wrong knock ſome un- 
ipcaemate Man on the Head, and{o make a clear 
rage, 1. 819/97 1 
**Tis not ſufficient that the Manners of the 
Theatre ought not to' be bad, they ſhould be decent 
and initrutive Some things are ſolow, fo mean, 
{o dull and inftemficant in themſelves, that the 
Poet 
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Poet is not.;permitted to. write, nor. the Audience 


to- be diverted by”em. ; The-Peaſant or the Drun+» 


kard may furniſh out (ſome Scenes for a Farce- 
maker ; they ;muſt never enter into true Comedy, 
for fince ſuch Characters cannot anſwer the main 
end, they ſhould not be the! main Acion of the 
Play. Perhaps you will ſay they: are natural 3 fo 
is a whiſtling Lacquey , or a. ſick Man on his 
Cloſe-Stool; by the ſame Rule.you may -britg 
them on the Stage » or the Drunkard ſnoaring and 
vomiting; is there any ching more natural ?: *Tis 
the property of a Beau to riſe ;late, to pals the beft 
part of the day at his Toilet, to'/ adjuſt himſelf at 
tis Glaſs, to be. perfum'd and powder'd, to pat on 
his Patches to receive and anſwer his 'Billers; When 
this part. is-brought on che'Srags, at: tis continu'd 
ewo or three Acts it may be the more natural, and 
conformable to the Original, but 'tis che moze dull 
and inhpid. (3 £733 x 


Plays and:Romances, 1n my-opinion, may- be 
made as uſeful asthey are prejudicial to ſuch asread 


*em : there are. ſo many: great. Examples of. Con- 


Rancy, Vertue, Tendernels, and! Difintereſt.; fo 
many fine and perfe& Charafers, that when a 
young Perſon .turns his proſpe& thence on {every 
thing about him, and finds-nothing but unworthy 
Objeas, very much below::what he came from ad- 
miring, I wonder how he canbe guilty of. the leaſt 
weakne(s to'poſſeſs them. | - VS 1 
* Corneille cannot be equall'd where he 1 Excel- 
lent, he 1s then an Original:and unimitable, but 
he is unequal his firſt Plays are dry and Janguih- 
ing, and gave'us.no reaſon to hope. he would afrer- 
wards riſe to fuch-a height, and his laſt Plays make 
us wonder how-he could fall: from it.. 1n-ſome of 
his beſt pieces there are unpardonable Faults: a- 
C 3 gainſt 


gainſt the Manners, the Aion is embarraſt with 
the declamatory Stile, there are ſuch-negligences in 
the Verſe and Exprefhon, that we can hardly com- 
prehend' how fo great a Man :coud' be guilty of 
'em. The moſt eminent thing in him is his ſublime 
"Wit: tho he is very happy ſometimes 1n his Verſes, 
and generally in the Conduet of / his Plays, where 
he often ventures againſt. the Rules of the Anci- 
ents: he 1s admiraþle in unravelling his Plots, and 
1n-this does not always ſabje& himſelf to the yudg- 
-ment of the Greeks, or their great ſimplicityz On 
the contrary; he: loads the Scene with events, and 
moſt -commonly comes off- with ſucceſs. - He is 
above all to be admir'd for his great variety, and 
the little agreement-we find m his deſigns, amongft 
'the great number of Poems, he compos'd. In Ra- 
: cjne's Plays there is more likeneſs, they lead more 
to the ſame thingi: but he is even and every where 
ſupported, as well in the Deſign and Condue af 
his Pieces, i which are: juſt, regular, full of good 
ſenſe, and natural ;. as for the Ver{ifhication, which 
15 rich in Rhimes, elegant, -numerous, harmonious, 
and corret. He is an exaQ Imitator-of the An- 
cients,” whom -he follows religiouſly in-the Simpli- 
city of Action. . He wants not the Sublime and the 
\Marvelloas ; and where 'tis proper :he 1s ever Ma- 
fter of the Moving and the Pathetick, as well-as 
Hhis Predeceſſor Corneifle. Where can: we find -grea- 
ter tenderneſs than is diftus'd thro the Cid, Poliewtie, 
.and Horace 8: What greatneſs of. Soul _ is- there 
in Mithbridates, Porms,, and Burrbzs ?, They were 
both well acquainted with Terror .and: Pity, the 
favourite Paflions of the Ancients,” which the Poeds 
are:fond. of exciting on the Theatre. - As Oreftes 
in the \Andromache of | Racine, the -Phedra of the 
{ame Author, and the Oedipm and the ' Horace of 
Da bY f LW” Corneille 
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Cormeille ſufficiently prove. If I may be allow'd to 


make a Compariſon, or to ſhew the Talent of both 
the One and the Other, as ts to be diſcover'd in 
their Writings, I ſhould probably ſay ; that Corneille 
reigns over us by his CharaQters and Idea's; Racine's 
are more conformable to our own : The One paints 
Men as they ought to be ; the Other deſcribes 'em 
as they are. There is'in the firſt more of what we 
admire, and ought to imitate; and in the ſecond 
more of what we know in others, and approve in 
our ſelves. Corneille elevates, ſurprizes, triumphs, 
and inſtruts, Racine pleaſes, affects, moves, and 
penetrates, The former works on us by what is 


fine, noble, and commanding, The latter infi- - 


nuates ' himſelf into ns by the delicacy of his Paſ- 
fions. One is full of Maxims, Rules, and Pre- 
cepts : the other of Opinions and Judgments : we 
arg engag'd more at Corneille's Pieces, at Racine's 
more ſoften'd and concern'd, Corneille is more 
Moral, Racine more Natural, The one ſeems to 
imitate Sophocles, the other Euripides. 

Some Perſons have a faculty of ſpeaking alone, 
and a long time, join'd with extravagant Geſtures, 
a loud Voice, and ſtrong Lungs: this the People 
call Eloquence. Pedants ne're admit it but in pub- 
lick Orations, and can't. diſtinguiſh a heap of 
Figures fromthe uſe of good Wards, and the round- 
neſs of Periods, | 

Logick is the Art to make Truth prevalent ; and 
Eloquence a gift of the Soul that renders one Ma- 
ſer of, the Senſe and Heatts of other Men,. by 


which we perſuade and inſpire 'em with what we * 


pleaſe. | | 
Eloquence may be found in all Diſcourſes, and 


all kind of Writings, 'tis rarely where we ſeek it, 


and ſometimes where 'tis leaſt expected. 
ot C 4 Eloquence 


Eloquence is to the Sublime, what the whole is 


tots part. TY 
* What is theSublime 2 Wetalk much about «x, but 
no body pretends to define it, Is it in its {elf a 
Figure ? Is 1: compos'd of one or more Figures? 


Does the Snbhme enter into all ſarts of Wruang 2: 


Or re great ſubjeats only capable of it? Is it 
not in Eclogues, a fine Wit and a natural Simpli- 
city; in famuliar Letcers and Converſation a great 
Delicacy ; or rather: 1s not Wit. and Delicacy the 
Sublime of thoſe Works where they make the Per- 
fetion? What is this Sublune, in what does it 
conſiſt ? | | 

Synonyma's are ſeveral Dictions or Phraſes that 
fignifie the ſame thing. An Antitheſfis is the op- 
polition of two;Truths, which: give light to each 
other. A Metaphor, or Compariſon , borrows 
from a ſtrange. thing, . the natural and ſenſible 
Image of a True one. An Hyperbole exprelles 
things above Truth, to reclaim the. mind, that it 
may the better underſtand it. The Sublime paints 
nothing but the Truth, only in a noble Subje& it 
paints it all entire 1n 1ts Cauſes and Effects ; 'Tis the 
Expreſſion or Image moſt worthy. the dignity of 
the Truth it treats of. Little Wits cannot find the 
{imple Expreflion, and uſe Synonyma's. Young 
Men are dazled with the Luſtre of an Antithelis, 
and generally make uſe of it. True Wits, who 
would. be exa& in. their Images, are for Meta- 
phars and Compariſons, Quick Wits, full of fire 
and ,vaſt imagination ,. carry themſelves, aboye 
- Rules or Juſtice;. and are never ſatsfy'd without 
an yon As for the Sublime, *cis only in the 
greateſt.Genws's the higheſt Elevation they can at- 
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? Every one who would write purely, ſhould 
t himſelf in the place of his Readers, examine 

is own Work as a x Fa that is new to him, which 


he never-read before, where he is not at all con- 
cern'd, and the Author mult ſubmit to the Critick, 


- He ſhould nor ſuppoſe another Man will under- 


ſtand his Writings, becauſe he underſtands 'em hims« 
ſelf, . but becauſe as they are in themſelves really 
intelligible. 

An Author ſhould not only endeavour to make 
himſelf underſtood ; he muſt ſtrive to inform us 
of ſuch things as deſerve it. He ought, 'tis true, 
to have pure Language and a chaſt Expreflion ; 
but they ought alſo to expreſs lively, le, and 
ſolid Thoughts, full of good Senſe and found Rea- 
ſon. He proſtitutes Chaſtity and Clearneſs of 
Stile, who waſtes it on ſome frivolous, puerile, 
dull and commen Subje& ;z having -neither Spirit, 
Fire, nor Novelty, where the Reader may perhaps 
ealaly find out the meaning of the Author ; bur he 
is much. more certain to be tir'd with his Produ- 
ions. 

If we aim to be profound jn certain Writings; 
if we affect a Polite Turn, and ſometimes too much 
Delicacy, 'tis merely for the good Opinion we have 
of our Readers. 

* We havethis diſadvantage 1n reading Books 


written by Men of Party and Cabal: we ſeldom The Je- 
meet with Truth in 'em; Actions are there 'diſ+ ſuits. © 


guis'd, the reaſons- of both 1ides are not alledg'd 
with-all their force, nor with an entire exac&nels. 
He who has the greateſt patience muſt read abun 
dance of hard, and ſcurrilous reflexions on che 
graveſt Men, with whom the Writer has ſome 
perſonal quarrel about a point of Dodrine, or mat- 
ter of Controverſhe. Theſe Books are particular 

| wy 1 
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in this, that they deſerve not the prodigious Sale 
they find at their frſt- appearance, nor the pro» 
found Oblivion that attends *em afterwards : 
When the fury and diviſion of Parties ceaſe, they 
are forgotteny like an Almanack out of date. 

'Tis the Glory and Merit of ſome men to write 
well, and of others not to write at all. 

* For this laſt twenty years we have been regu- 
lar in our Writings : We have faithfully obſerv'd 
Conftrucion, and enricht our Language with new 
Words; chrown off the Yoke of. Latiniſm , and 
reduc'd our ſtile to a pure French Phraſe: We have 
almoſt found again the numbers which Malberbe 
and Balzasc hit upon. firſt, and ſo many Authors af+ 
ter 'em ſufferd to be loft, We have, in ſhort, 
brought into our Diſcourſes all the order and clear- 
nefs they are capable of, and this will inſenfibly 
lead us at laſt to add Wit. | Ws 

* Fhere are ſome Artiſts and skilful Men, whoſe 
Genius is as vaſt as the Art or Science they pro- 
fteſs: They reſtore with Intereſt, by their Contri- 
vance and Invention, what they borrow from its 
Principles : They frequently break through the 
Rules of Art to ennoble it, and thwart the com- 
mon Roads, if they don't conduct *em to what is 
great and extraordinary. They go alone ; they 
leave their company a long way 'behind , whilſt 
they are by themſelves mounting high, and pens: 
trating far into the ſecrets of their profeflion: Em- 
bolden'd by their ſucceſs, and encourag'd by the ad- 
vantages they draw from their irregularity. Whilſt 
Men of ordinary, ſoft and moderate parts, as they 
can never reach 'em, fo they never admire *em ; 
they can't comprehend, and much leſs imitate 'em. 
They live peaceably-within the compals of theic 
own Sphere, aiming at a certain point, _ 
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makes the bounds: of their inſight and capacity. 


*Fhe g0-noO farther, becauſe they ſee nothing be- 


yond it: They are- at beſt but the firſt of a ſecond 
Claſs, and excellent in 'mediocrity. | 
- * I may venture to: call certain Wits Inferior or 
Subaltern, they ſeem as if they were born only to 
colle&, regiſter: and :raiſe Magazines out of the 
produdtions of: other Genius's. © They are Plagia- 
ries, Tranſlators, or Compilers. - Theynere think, 
but tell you what other Men have thought: And 
as the good choice of thoughts proceeds from In. 
vention, having none of their own, they are ſel- 
dom juſt in their Colle&tions, but chooſe rather to 
make 'em large than excellent. They know no- 
thing of what they learn, and learn what the reſt 
of the: World are unwilling to know, a vain and 
uſeleſs Science, neither agreeable or profitable in 
Commerce-or- Converſation : Like falſe Money, 
it has no currency, for we are at once ſurpriz/d 
with theſe Coxcombs reading, and-tir'd with their 
Company and Writings: However, the Great ones 
and the Vulgar miſtake 'em for Men of Learning; 
put Wiſe Men know very well what they are, and 
rank em with the Pedants. & 
- * Criticiſm is commonly a Trade, not a'Science ; 
it requires more Healch than Wit, more Labour 
than Capacity, and Habitthan Genius... If a Perſon 
pretends: to it who has leſs diſcernment than read- 
ing, he-will be at _a-loſs where to exerciſe himſelf, 
and corrupt his own judgment as well as his Readers. 
* I adviſe an". Author born only to Copy, wh6 
in-extreme-Modeſty-works. after another Man, to 
chuſe:for his Patterns ſuch Writmgs as are full of 
Wit; Imagination;; and-even good Learning: It 
he does not reach his Originals, he may at leaſt 
come ſomewhat near 'em, and read 'em. He 
Be. ought 
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ought on the contrary to' avaid, . as he would De- 
ſtruction, any defire to imitate: thoſe who-write: by 
humour, who ſpeak from their Hearts, which ins 
ſpires *em with Figures and /Terms, and draw, if 1 
may fay it, from their very Entrails, what they 
expreſs on their-Paper. Theſe are dangerous Mo- 
dels, and will infallibly make him- wrice meanly, 
dully, and ridiculouſly. Beſides, I ſhould laugh 
at a Man who would ſeriouſly endeavour to 
ſpeak in my tone of Voice, or be like me in the 
Face. 

* A Man born a Chriſtian and a Frenchman, is 
confin'd in Satire: Some Subjects are forbidden 
him by the greatneſs of their quality ; others are 
too low, but he is obligd frequently to fall on *em 
to eaſe him of his reſentment ; and by this means he 
raiſes em 1n the beauties of his Stile and Genius... 

* Every one ſhould avoid imitating a+ + Dorilar 
or a || Handburg : in another ſort of Writing a Man 
may be ſometimes bold-in his Expreſſions, uſe 
tranſpoſitions, and any thing which paints his 
Subject to the Life; pitying thoſe who are not ſen- 
fible of the pleaſure there 1s 1n this Liberty..co ſuch 
as uſe. and underſtand it. % 

* He who regards nothing more in his Works 
than the taſte of the Age; has a'greater value for 
his Perſon than his Writings : He. ſhould - always 
aim at Perfe&tion';-and tho his Contemporaries re- 
fuſe him Juſtice,” Poſterity will give. ic htm. 

* We mult never pur a Jeſt imthe; wrong place: 
It offends inſtead of pleafing,-and vitiates our own 


Judgments as well-as other Mens, - The:Ridiculetis 


- # 
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only proper. when it comes'inwith a:good'Grace 
and in a manner which'both pleaſes 'andin{brudts. 
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* Horace and Boilean, have ſaid fuch a thing be- 
fore yon.” I take. your word for't, but 1 ſaid ir ak 
my own,. and may-not I think a juſt-thoughe aftet 
them, : as others may dothe ſame after me ? 
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' Of Perſonal Merit. 


F HO is there that is not convinc'd, he is 

VY Y-- buta uſeleſs Perſon, tho! he has never ſo 
many good Qualities, and'never foch an Extraor- 
didary-Meric ; when he confiders:that at his Death, 
heiJeaves a World which is not hkely 'to miſs 
him, and where there are ſuch Numbers to fupply 
his Place ? 213Tig 5 | 

-* -All-the Worth of: ſome People lies in their 
mighty. Names; -Look but: near' em, and that; 
which we took for Merit diſappears.” *Twas only 
the diftance, which 1npos'd on us before; 

.;* 'Tho'ts my Opinion that the Perſons, at pre« 
ſent Employ'd in Afﬀairs, do all according to their 
ſeveral: Genius's and Profeflions, acquit themſelves 
well,: yet I ſhall venture to ſay, that there are in 
the” world a greati many Men, known or un- 
known, who are. out -of Employ, | that would 
ag themſelves in:Publick Stations (altogether 
as well,) And this I'm inclin'd to think from the 
ſtrange Succeſs of fome People whom Fortune 
only has thrown into Poſts, and from whom, till 
then, no'great Matters were expected. LIRA 
' How many great Men and extraordinary Ge- 
ntiivs's'are dead without ever. being ralkt of ? And 
tow many are there hving that neither are now, 
norever will be talkt of ? 
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* He that takes no imdire& Courſes to prociire 


Reputation; he that is not ingag'd in any Cabaliſ*" 


where they make it their Buſineſs. to proclaim one 


another's Panegyricks; bur ſands alone, andha F 


no body to cry him up : whoſe Meric 1s his. only 
Recommendation, how extreme difficult-.yeill be 
find it, to make his way thro his Obſcurity, and 


come to ſtand upon;a Leyel with a Coxcomb in 


great Reputation ! 


* Tis ſeldom that one den of himſelf, finds : 


out the Merit of- —_— j 915 
Men are ſo employd about, themlelves; g chat 


they have not 4 Leiſure to diſtinguiſh and pena 


trate into others ; which is the. Cauſe that.' a great 


Merit join'd to a great Modeſty, ay be a 
time bakics it is diſcover d., . A f ", 


* A Genius and great abilities are fornetimdi 


waſting, ſometimes only opportunities, Sonie Ue- 


ſerve Praiſe for' what they have' done, afd —_— | 


for what they could have dons. 


*Tis not ſo hard: to meer with Wit, as. wich _ 


people that make a good Uſe of their own or ahio- 


oy Man's. __ 10 
* There are mare 'Tock:wan Workmen;, and 


of the laſt more bad than gaod : What think you L 


of him that cook up his Plain: to.Saw wich 1 1 
wou'd needs Plain his Work with his Saw 2 


* There 15s not in the World ſo toilſome a Tradez | 


| as that of purſuing Fame: Life concludes beforg 


you have, gone thro with the rough part of: yout 
Labour. 


cits for an Employment ?-Shall he have a Poſt in 
the Excequer or in the Army ? 'Tis indeed perfetly 


indifferenc, which of *ent he has ;- nor can any. 


thing bur !tereſt decide jt, for he's ey'n as good 
an 


* What's to Ls with this Egaſi 000 who folli- ” 
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K:n:Accomptant, as he is a Soldier. Oh! but his 
Friends ſay, he's capable of any thing, that is; 
He has a Talent for no one thing more than ano- 
Weber, and that in other cerms, is, he's capable of 


jotning. | 
TY Thus 'tis with: moſt Men. They beſtow theic 
onth entirely upon themſelves. They debauch 
-— Mhemſelves with Idleneſs and Pleaſure, and then 
ally think when they are Old or Poor, the Com- 
 Emonwealth is bound to relieve *em ; never regard- 
Hog chat important ' Maxim, which ſays, That 
char Pen oughr to employ the firſt Years of Lifeto be- 
'Keome ſo qualify'd, that the Commonwealth may 
* Wave occaſion for theis Knowledge or. Indiftry. 
long N*M they may be like thoſe Materials in a Build- 
5 Kng, which are of abſolute Neceflity, and ſo the 
 — Wublick in Intereſt ſtand oblig'd ro Advance 
'Tis our Duty to render our ſelves perfealy well 
* ualify'd for any Employment : the reſt does not 
+1, Koncern us. *Tis the buſineſs of others. 
* To owe our Merit to our ſelves alone; withont 
ny dependance. on others, or. co renoance- our 
ScaenſGons co Merit, 1s an ineftimable Maxim, and 
infinite advantage-in the World. *Tis favour- 
Wble to che Inſufficient, the Vertuous and the 
Witty, whom it either renders: Maſters of their 
Fortune, or their Eaſe: but pernicious to the Great, 
hom it would abridge of their Attendants, or ra- 
erof the number of their Slaves; wou'd mort 
We cheic Pride with the Loſs of ſome ſhare of their 
"11: Muthority, and wou'd reduce 'em almoſt to their 
wn Equipage. This wou'd deprive 'em of the 
Pleaſure of being courted, preſt, ſollicited, of the 
= atisfaction of being attended, or of refuſing, of 
{| Fomiſing, and not performing: This wou'd chware 
of "mn 


PO 
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*em in the humour they have ſometimes of bringin 
Coxcombs into Play, and extenuating Merit whe 
they chance to diſcern it. This wou'd bamih,, fron 
Courts Intrigues, Caballings, il Offices, Flarre 
Corruption and Deceit. This wou'd, of a cer 
' peſtuous Court, fall of Plots and Contrivance 
make it to reſemble one of the ordinary Repreſer 
tations of the Theatre, where the wile are neve 
but SpeRators: This wou'd reſtore Dignity to t 
ſeveral conditions of Men, and Seremty to thei 
Looks, - enlarge their Liberty, and revive in el 
together with the natural Talems, the habit 
Labour and Exerciſe. This wou'd excite 'er4 
Emulation, to a Defire of Glory, tos a Love 6 
Vertue; and inſtead of vile, unquiet, or: las 
Courtiers, burthenſome often to the Commot 
wealth, wou'd'teach'em Prudence'in the Condut 
of their Families, or in the Management of thei 
Eſtates, or make *em upright Judges, or good Off 
cers, or great Commanders, or Orators, or Phik 
fophers; and all. the Inconvemience of this to ar 
of 'em wou'd be perhaps to leave their Heirs nc 
fo vaſt an Eſtate as an excellent Example. | 
* There is occaſion for a great deal of Reſolut 
on as well as Greatneſs of Soul to refuſe Poſts at 
Employments, and to reſt content with retiree 
and doing nothing. | 4331Þ 
There are few who have Merit enough co 'pli 
this, part handſomely, or know how to paſs" the 
leiſure hours, without that which the vulga? & 
Buſineſs. The: Idleneſs of a Wiſe Man ſuffersh 
that Name. His Meditation , Diſcourſe, Reat 
1g, and Repoſe, deferve rather to be call'd En 
-ployment. | 
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does ot puft hinv-op fo much, as a greater whick he 
thinks he deſerves, and which he has-not, makes him 
humble. He may appear ſometimes difturb'd, 
x but never haughty' or difdainful 5 *ts ar himſelf 
eſe alone chat he 15: concern'd, © '- - 
f -? *Tis a great: deal of trouble for a Man of 
Merit to: make his'Coure affiduoufly ; bat nor for 
the Reaſon which fome may* preſently imagine. 
has more Modeſty than to think, that he does 
leaſt Pleaſure to a Prince, to ſtand conſtaticly 
his Paſſage; to poſt himſelf juſt : before him, 
and make himſelf taken notice of. He is more 
| apt co fear thac he's importunate; and all the Rea- 
26 ſons drawn from Cuftom ands Duty, are hardly 

J ſufficient to perſwade him. to make his appea- 
ie rancce. While -on the! contrary, another who+has 
bi of cas Opinion- of himſelf, and one, whom the 
view vulgar cry up: for: a brick Man, takes a Pride- to 

S ſhew: himſelf, and makes his Court with the 
oy Confidence; becauſe ic cannot enter into 
\£ is- Head, that the! Great, by whom he 1s ſoen e- 

very: day, ſhonld: think otherwiſe of him, than he 
FJ -- * The Pleaſure, which a Man of Honour takes 
2. in being conſcious to himſelf of having! perform'd 
© his Duty, is a Reward he pays himſelf for all his 
Ml Painis; and makes him the lefs to regret the ap- 

plauſe, eſteem and acknowledgements, which he 
1s ſometimes depriv'd of. 

*- IF I'durſt make' a Compariſon between two 
Conditions of Life vaſtly different,” I would ſay, 
that a Man of Courage applys himſelf ro the Exe- 
© cutiors of his Duty, almoſt in the ſame manner, 


*} as a Tyler goes about his Work: Neither the one 
| D nor 


1 "ef 
bit -£ 
ay 


9 A Man of Merit and-in: Place is never out Monl. Pe 
of humour thre” Vanity. 'The Poft that he's! in {*/#7- 
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nor r the other ſecks:to expoſe his Life, ſo neit 
of 'em is 'diverted by Danger. - - Death is an: Ih- 
convenience that happens in both heir Callings;: 
bur ” never an Obſtacle: » The firſt is 'not more 
vain for having a _ 'd in the Trenches, mount-' 
ed 4:Breach, or forc'd a 'Retrenchment, than the 
other is, for having climbd to- ſome deſperate 
height, or tothe top'of ſome "T'was the: 
endeavour of both:theſe to do well; while the Co- 
ona only endeavours to ger it ſaid hy be did 
0; 
wif Modeſty -j is to merit what Shailes are to oi 
Figures -1n a {\PiQure, - It - gives it ſore 
 Henghtning, it 
That ſimplicity: of outward appearance, 
in vulgar Men, ſeems to be:cheir-proper Cloaths} || 2* 6 
ſhapd and fitted to their Size;/is:the ornamental iy 
Habit of choſe, Perſons whoſe: Lives Have been-fall. = 
of :great Actions; -+;I compare -:em+to the Hexgty Prc 
that 115 more- Charming for! being! Neglgeonts lou v'Y . « 
Some People whoin themſelves being very well 
fatisfy” d with; hk tolerable Sicceſs of ſome Action io 
which they-have done, and-having| heard, th c 
deſy.- becomes Great Men;  affe&'| the natuy 
ral Air and Simplicity of the eruly Modeſt.) "'Liks 
thoſe People, who tho' they are none of the talleſt; 
ſtoop when they: come under.:a;Door for feat of. 
ſtriking their Headsagainſt the top of 1t. // 111 24) 
Your Son-liſps, therefore do: not think; off 
making him mount the Tribunal ; your Daughter 
too looks as if ſhe were made'tor the arr + 
f Mr. Du ver confine her among the Yeats, -t: Xanthu. | 
Hariay. your Freed man is timerous_and feeble, therefor F 
make no delay, but take him out of the Legions... 
preſently. You ſay, you would advance:him "# 
Heap Benefits on-him then, load him with Lan Bi * 
itles, 


yrmmmmmnmemeemmgnn RB... 
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Ticles;;.8 ke uſe-of yout"Time, 
ang _ poſues.: rv ps cey will 


do him more Credit than Vertue. .:: But:this wi 

coſt .me-rtaqumych;,. you refily; »: Ah; { Craſſts ! 'do Mr. Low: 

you: now, {pea k ſatioully? Why! tis no' more or vw. 
t0.eng HP's the Perſon whom you Love; 

dan. to or: QUu- | fda a/Drop-of Water,from 

means:to.preyent the ill Con- 
KF muſt certainly.attend his. prefene 
_ 10-81; Gar won he is doth A 
| uf G or US 633M « | | 


Lon 
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=- 


1'*; *Tis:Vartue-which-{ x dowermine us: inthe 

Choice of. auc; Friends, -{o.:*s-that: alone,:which 

' | v2. Jhould, always regard in) emn-withaut enquiz 
* | 1ng. into 6 ne po Ul Forney) and: when we: 
i] Pt hare lolaion a LINES 
Radverſuy, we You: 

© France to culixga ther Ericndfbigite their weolt: 


hs TAs 9d i K 
* 1f-cis.comm co betoucht wth things 
4t"6h —_— arg. io. Li: £ ik 


have TIF Meciuthat our Dich is 
; CON 'd 181 US+,: \LIEL'S ; 

appear'd inthe. World from tame: 

o able, Exraornary Me whole: 

1 UVictue an RENDER vscalt 4 prodigious 
Ti. Luſtre; like rg unuſual Stazs, in the Heavens, F 
the cauſes of which, we are ignorant of, and what © 
2&COmes <6 after they diſappear, we: know 

as lictle. ES Men neuher-haye Anceſtors, nor 

; gh Themlelves alone compole their whole 

ACE. 

* Right Reaſon diſcovers to us our Duty, and 

ie Obligation we lys under -co/ perform it. If 

D 2 Danger 


[ſhe "Charatterry':bf 
vg” attends it, to pecform it-in ſpight of Dar- 
-K either iafpires us: wiely Courage, or ſerves 
Cinkded of it, - 

.* -*: Phe: Mas that is fing and free inthe Work, 
if he has Wit, yo make a -Pigure above 
his -Fotune or Orb is 'not-fo 
done, if he's foary tor 
ne Body, "11 pages Ra and Degree. -*; 


The Arch- : A-Mew to: perſonal 4 it auſt*bs = 
bi o of that hog ©» and Titles 'give-the 


ms, wy Diſtinction - Luſtre to-Men, and-thac: the 


Boks who: has-#ot the-Learni ary is 
oiphe/ to+ ctideavour to: be Sad 'a 

Thole who to%enceaſe their. Fams, heap 

upon:Dignitys on& Honour on another; are cr 

Poers, Rab of 1he-Order, Primates; ry cg 

mays warit indeed; the Mitue what occaſion 

has Trophimaciteibe tnade a Cartifitl 2's 0G! 


Cardinal! ®* You tell me, that the Gold in Era o! þ 
le Camus. Ctoaths: —_—Yy Show" bue-goes it n 
the Lice- — 


ITT - DODEDDS ws. 


do. the famething 4t 's2 HisCl 
are made of the fineſt Stuffs, but are thoſe - 
Sts: tels finevia'the a WE whal Het? . fr 
Buri: thery the Treibedidery: and wither” 
make 'em ſtill mores apnifcon.- De 
ren hr gry exo rhLer Fo 
man As him'w av's loc 

a Waich, which for-the ook uſp 
piece. He hav! af Apart for the 
Sword, and On Klinger he' wears Joy « and A. 
bright a: Diamond; tha 4e dazzles'-y6 s þ 
look on'cs. He” wants: none / of "alt es ; ear 
Toys, which - area 'worn' more -ont'of hana Men; 
than Service; and 1s as Extravagant in his Dreſs;kear 
as. 2. young: Fellow that: has mariied-a rich: Widow theſe 


Weil! atlaſt you have given me the Cariolity-to ſes 
Pl 


ihe 
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at y 2 all ay x wr oh hear, fend 

ws chr Ac Jonch, 9a I, axcuſs 
for P So a, Of: +: £7 

""T hou art rs wighaly. miſtaken, Phi [emmon, with that 


phtaring (Oooc that number of Raſcals behind 
1, and before 46, /and thoſs: {1x Horſes to! draw 
thee 'in State; if thou thinkeſt; .co- be 0 wnl a 
whit the more :- No, we on A way thro” all - 
that Train, which- 15 not pcopetly; tne, to come 
direaly eo (hy. ſelf, whom we find to be a Cox- 


Lu 
c 
C 
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Not, but tal the Mad 3 is to. be Hegivem 
who fanſies himſelf; the greater. Wit, 4nd the-more 
Nobly deſcended, becauſe of his rich Coaches, 
Cloachs, ſplendid: Equipige, fot indeed 'tis but:the 
ſame Opinion which he reads irithe Faces and Eyes = 
of thoſe who addreſs him: : > - 
ory. .* , You--havd ſeen at Court, and often in-the 

"'F City, one: with a long Silk Cloak; or a. very. fins 
Cloth one; a large Surcingle ty'd high upon his 

; ng os Shoes of the faneſt Tarkey, Leather, and a 
Gap of :the ſame; a ſtarcht; Band, and Haic 
= ex eurtd, and fer in pteat order, with a 
6 2 Rr ruddy Complexiori, who. hes. talke of Meta- 
Rietions, of the. Light of Glory and 
n coal of God; &c. This thing: 19 call'd a Learn- 
eh. þ d-Man. 'Antthec:t is humble, has been bury'd f Pere 
; phe akre in his Cloſet, has tudy'd, ſearcht, pears} 1 Mabillon 
diſputed, read, or writall his Life time, This is the 
Wl Man of -Learning- 
by - ® *Tis with us the he Bufnels of 'the Soldier to 
65  toffibe brave, atd: for -ofie of - the Logg:Robe to | be 
rioutFLearned.;: we proceed: no farther, : Wich the :Re- 
atioflmens, the Gown-man was brave;:4nd the Soldier 
JreſoſiLcarned. A: Rowan it C12 uniced both 
dow, the! o' Profcfions- 06 & 4 
o ſeof}- Dz * The 


at 


= 
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'-  * The Hero'ſecms'to be only'a Soldier, while I z, 
the great Man-is'6f all Profeffions;:z Scholar,ia .; 
Soldier, a Stateſman and Courriery*put 'em toge IN «| 
gether, they are -tiot- both! worth: one [honeſt Y | 
an. 100m T7 1693 -NTIS6S 1 0.1908 
* In War the" diſtintion'-between'-the Hero gr 
and the great Man'iv'very nice. ': Allthe Milicavy 5, 
Vertues go to the*making up of both'their Chara ,,. 
&efs. * The firſt ſeerns'to'be:yolng;' daring, bold gz, 
ventureſome and dauntleſs. 'The'otherexcelshim 
in a profound Senſe, a vaſt Fore-fight, a "greatY (1 
Capacity, and a Jong Experience.i-Perhaps AleY j,, 

xarder was but'a Hero, and! Ceſar. was:the gres 


F The late”. | Emilius \receiv'd © all. thoſe” Qualities' at bs[h yy. 
t-—" of Birth, to which, the -greateſt'Men do' not arrive 

nce. without abundance of Rules, Study, and Apphc 
tion. He had 'no+more-to do-1n' his tender yearsy ye 
biit co give up himſelf entirely! ro the! Condu&t' off + 
his 'own happy-Genius: He did;:he acted ſeveral my 
things before 'he knew *em,- or rather: he knenf Th 

thoſ: things which he had never'been taught. St 
1 fay it? Several'Vifories that, he gain'd, were tin ;,, 
Plays and Diverſions of his "Infancy: - It. woul (,, 
"make a Life actended:'with long: Succeſs and Ex 4; 
perience, illaſtrious only to have perform'd i thifl j,; 
i Actions of his Youth; All the” Occaſions which... 
Have fince offerd, he has embrac'd;: and has con | 
off - vio: ious':'' His! Vertue: i and- his: Stars "hav dey 
created Occaſions on purpoſe-:for-.him.. He whe; 
admir'd for what-he' could have*:done, as well of («;, 
for what he: had done. The People look'd ole; 
him-as' a Man," for 'whom it "was impofliblezq; 

yield-co the: Enemy, to give /ground- either «toll; 

Numbers or Difficiilty: They regarded. him;:Mng; 
one having a Soul of a Superiour«Ocder, whuc Jud; 


Manners of the Ave. 
by its Light and Knowledge ſaw further than ever 
any Man did before. To behold him at the head 
of the Legions was'a fare Preſage of Victory, and 
his/ fingle Perſon accounted ' more valuable” chan 
many Legions, He was or 1n Proſperity, 
greater by the Oppoſition of Fortune. The'rai- 
fing a Siege, 'a Retreat, have gain'd him more Ho- 
nour than a Triumph. They were eſteem'd above 
Battels won, and Towns taken. He was at once 
full of Glory and Modeſty. He has been heard co 
lay, I fled, with the ſame Grace that he ſaid, We 
beat them. He was devoted to the State and his 
Family, ſincere to God+and' Man, as paſfionate 
an Admirer of Merit, 'as if he had not been fo 
well acquainted with it himſelf. Faithful, inge- 
nuous, honeſt, magnanimous ; one in whom 'hone 
of all the-Vertues were wanting, but thoſe which 
g were not Extraordinary. 


Rules : They wait not for Time nor Age. Merit 
in them prevents :Years. - They are inſtructed as 
OWN ſoon” as born, and arrive-at the perfe&t State of 
EXE Manhood, before ordinary Men get out of their 


Infancy. 


ay bac” ſtreight [maginations,, which never extend 
WA beyond their own little Sphere, cannot compre- 

that! Univerſality- of Talents which is ob- 
ſervable fometimes in the ſame Perſons. They 
exclude i Solidity from any thing that's agreeable ; 


ofthe Body, ARivity, Dexterity, Addreſs ; they will 
y not allow them the Endowments: of the Mind, 
WHJudgment, Prudence, Wiſdom, Let Hiſtory lay 

| D 4 what 


uct ON  * The Race of the Gods, if I may expreſs Sons, 
eral my ſelf ſo, are exempt from the Rules of Nature. Gran4/ons 
nl They are like the Exceptions from her General 7% "2* 


*F- * Short-fighted People, I mean ſuch who have 


ar when they: diſcover in any one the Graces of 
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Erre, 


offending any Perſon, but above all, a Man of 


+ The Ab» * | | 
bot St. P'” made me once, tho he had no acquaintance with 
' me before ; But "tis common with him [to defre 


The Char atiers, 
what it will, they will not beheve that Socrates ever 
danc'd. $1 | ; 

| * Thereare ftw Men fo accompliſht, or ſo neceſ- 
fary, but have ſome failings or other, which will 
make their Friends bear the loſs of 'em with the 
greater Patience, 

* *Tis not impoflible for a Man of Wit, but 
of a CharaQer free from Trick and Artifice, to 
fall into a Snare, He thinks no body would lay 
one for him, or pick him out of. all mankind to 
make a Bubble of. This confidence of his makes 
him leſs cautious, and the Bouffoons are very [mart 
in their Raillery upon his Security» They who 
attempt him a ſecond time will certainly pay for 
all. "He may be once, but 1s not often cheated. 

I would, as it is. but Juſtice, carefully avoid-the 
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Wit, if 1 had no regard in the World but to my 
own Intereſt. | 

* There are thoſe manners and peculiar ways 
in Men which will appear, and diſcover what 
they are, let *em be never fo cloſe, or let 'em uſe} ti 
never ſo much cunning, or care to conceal -.em; 
A Blockhead neither - comes, thor goes, nor fits, 
nor riſes, nor is ſilent, nor ſtands- upon his Leg 
like a Man of Senſe. 1: yt 

* I came to know ft Mopſws from a viſie he 


ſome whom he does not know, to bring him a& 
quainted with others ro whom he's equally ur 
known ; and to write. to a Woman, whom he 


only knows by fight. He introduces 
to a converſation of People, that deſerve the laſt 
diſtinction and, reſpeR, tho* he is a perſe Stran' 
ger to every one of 'em ; and there, without wal 
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ever. till he's askt, or. withoue perceiving: that He's 
| ot wh he falls a talking pry teen 
that is, both 8 pop an - or . as 
another time, he comes 1nto a publi Aſembly, 
and fits down any - where, without any regard-t6 
others or himſelf. He is remov'd our of a place 
which was reſerv'd for ſome Miniſter of State, 
and he goes and feats himſelf in one that be» * 
longs to a Duke. He is the: Diverſhon of the 
Croud, yet fo grave himſelf, that he is the, only 
Perſon there who does not laygh: He is like the 
Dog, drive him out of the King's Chair, up he 
jamps-in the Preacher's Desk. He looks on the 
RefleRions of the World without any manner of 
concern or bluſhing. For Modeſty, the Block- 
head and he may very well, go together. 
| *f Cel{av is but of mean Condition, yet thoſe of t The B«- 
the beſt Quality entertain him- He has no Learn- — _ 
{ ing, yet he has Buſineſs with the Learned. He 9, * 
ways has lutle Meric- himſelf, yet he is acquainted with Mantua, 
what thoſe who have a great deal, He has no Abil- 
2 uſe} ties, but a ge 7 that ſerves juſt to make him 
underſtood, Feet that carry | him from one 
place to another. He is a Fellow made to run 
backwards and forwards on Errands, to hear Pro- 5 
poſals, and report 'em, to thruſt himſelf into the ; 
Office, to exceed his Commiſtion, and then to 
ich be diſown'd in it, to reconcile People thac- fall 
out again the next time _ {ee one another, to 
ſucceed in one Aﬀair and fail in a thouſand, -to 
attribute all the Honour of a Succeſs to himſelf, 
and to caſt all the Odium of a Miſcarriage on o- 
thers. He is inform'd of all the News and little 
Sories about Town. He acts nothing himſelf, 
but only hears and repeats what others do. He 


Duke de 
Villeroy. 
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| thought on't, and confider'd! it very well, would h 
to 
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hi 


The Charatiirs; "or 
is acquainted” with; the "Secrets of Families, and 
concern'd 'in"the "deepeſt - Myſteries. He- telli 
you the Reaſors why ſuch 'at'one was . diſcard 
ed, and. another; recall'd: and in Favour. He 
knows the'Ground and. Cauſes 'of the Difference 
between thoſe two Brothers, :and 'of the Rupture 
of thoſe ewo Miniſters.  +Did not he fbretel at 
firſt, what'would be the ſad Conſequence of their 
miſunderſtanding 2. Did not' he ſay- that their In: 
timacy would not laſt long'? Was: not he preſent 
when ſuch and ſuch*words were ſpoken ? Did not 
he negotiate that Aﬀair ?-- Would they believe 
him ? Was'ic minded what-he ſaid ? To whom 
do you talk. at this rate ? Who has had a' greater 
hand' in all the '»Intrigues . of the Court' than 
Celſus ? And if. tt were not fo, if he had'»not 


he offer to make you believe it? or elſe, how do 
ye think he ſhould come-by that grave atid poli- 


. tick Air, which makes him. look fo like one new- I. ©* 


ly return'd from an Embaſſy. | 

* Menippus is the Crow that is made fine with 
other Birds Feathers : He neither ſpeaks; nor 
thinks himſelf, but repeats other Peoples Thoughts 
and Diſcourſe. *Tis fo natural for him to make 
uſe of their Wit, that he'is:the firſt himſelf that's 
deceiv'd. by.it; fdr thinking to give his-own Judg+ 
ment, or expreſs his own Conception, he: does 
but Eccho the laſt Man':he parted with. | - He's 
pretty tolerable for- a quarter of an hour, but then 
immediately he flags, and when his ſhallow Me- 
mory begins to fail him, grows downright infipid. 
He 15 himſelf ' the only Perſon that's Ignorant 
how far he 1s from being Sublime and -Heroick, 
as he affteds, and is very unfit. to judge - the 

xtenc 
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Extent of Wit, ſince he-yery intiocently believes, 
that he: has himſelf;'as much as 'cis poſi for any 
Man'to: have, and accordingly afſumes' the Air 
and Management of one that neither:defires any 
more, nor envies others. - He is" ofteti' in Solilo- 
uy, which: he” ſo httle endeavours to conceal, 
t uo may meet lim gabbling and arguing to 
himſelf; as if ſome great Matter | were under his 
Deliberation. If you ſalute him at ſuch a time, 
you -put- him into- a trange perplexity; to know 
whether he ſhall return your Salutation or no, 
and before he: comes to a Reſolution, ,you are 
got quite” out of ſight; *Tis his Vanity that has 
elevated him, and made him the Man of Honour 
which he 1s 'notinaturally. To.obſerve him, you 
would conclude it was: his whole Employment to 
conſider” his own Perſon, Dreſs and; Motions, 
that: he fancy'd all 'Mens Eyes were' open only 
- | to-behold him, and that as they paſt along, he 
; Cong they only believ'd one another to admi 
ae? 


* He that has a Palace of his own with his two 
Apartments, one: for the Summer;.and the other 
for: the Winter z yet: takes up with: an uneafie 
Lodging in: the: Lowwre, does: not” do this: out of 
Modeſty. Another, who; to preſerve his fine Shape, 
abſtains:from. Wing,:and eats-but: one Meal a day, 
is. neither - Sober nor Temperate. -:A.. Third, who 
at che importunicty . of : his poor:1Friend; gives him 
ſome-Relief, may be:faid co buy:his Quiet; but 
byono; means ito.be-Liberal.:  'Tis-the motive, the 
indacement; 'that. makes our: Actions | meritorious, 
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and'theycare then:pecfedtly fo, when we do: 'em - 


without Intereſt or Deſign. 


* Falls. 
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* Falſe Greatneſs is unſdciable, inacceflible, 4 
if ewere ſenſible bf its weakneſs, and trove: co 
conceal it... 'Twill not be ſeen, except-juſt- {6 
much, as may. carry on the: IDeceit, but dates not 
ſhew its Face for fear of diſcovering how really 
litcle and mean it 15. True Greatneſs on. the com 
trary, is free, complaiſant, 4amiliar, popular, tut: 
fers 1t (elf to be touch'd and-handÞ'd, loſes notbuig 
by being viewd-- near at hand,! 1s rather niore 
known and-admir'd for't. It ſtoops out of Goods 
neſs to its Inferiours, and returns without: .con- 
ſtcaint to it ſelf again. Sometimes 'cis all laoſe 
and negligent, lays aſide all its advantages; yet 
never loſes the Power of reſuming 'em; and conv 
manding Reverence. It preferves Dignity in-he 


greateſt Liberties of Laughing, Playing, Tag 
awe 


We approach it at once with m a 


Its Character is Noble and Humane, inſpiring 


Reſpe& and Aſſurance. This makes us +6: 600+ 


fider Princes, as exalted to the heighth of Great» 


neſs, without making us to refle& with Mortifhea+ 
tion, on the lowneſs of our Condition. 

The Wiſe Man is cur'd of Ambition: by. Ambi- 
tion ; he aims at ſuch great: things, that Riches; 
Preferment, Fortune, and Favour cannot ſatisfhd 


him. He ſees nothing good and ſolid 'enobgh in” 
{auch Adva co: es his Heart; ca. 


deſerve his Care or his Deſire. He | 
ER Oe IE 
muc aionly good. that 15 | {29 
hitn, is that kind'of Honour, which.isderiv'd-from 


pure and unmixt Vertue; but tha Men: will-very: 
rarely afford, and fo he's: content to go' withouc 
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 *-. Fe is good that does good to others, If he 
ſuffers for the goad he does, he's better Rtill ; 

anc 
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Manyers 'of the "Mie. 
and" if he ſuffers' from them, 'to whom he gid 
good, ' he is arriv'd to that height of Goodneſs, thac 
nothing but an increaſe of his Sufferings can add 
to it;” IF ix proves his Death, tis certain that no 
Venue could aftend higher; 'Tis'Heroifm com- 


pleat. 
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Of Women. 
954 IS ſeldom.that the Merit of a'Woman' is 
uy —_— agreed on by both Sexes, be. 
canſe their Iriterefts are extreamly different. The 
Women are diſpleas'd with thoſe very fame Beay- 
ties in one a , which render *etn agreeable to 
the Men. A thouſand Charms, which inflame vs 
with the moſt violeme and tender Love, 'move 'in 


1 


_ quite contrary” Paſſions, Averfiotr and Ma- 


®: The Greatneſs of fome Women: is all artifi- 
al':Tt conſiſts in 'the Motions: of their Eyes, the 
Tofi of their' Head, 2 Stately Mijen; and a — 
ficial Wit, that paſſes on thoſe who-underftand no 
better, - "There is in others an caſie;natural Great- 
neſs, nothing beholdet-to Motions, Looks or Ge+ 
ture, but ſprings from the Heart, and is'the hap- 
py Conſequence of their-noble Extration : Their + 
Merit/is not Noiſy! or Oftentatious, bur Solid; a& 


Rcompittied with a thouſand Vertues, ' which, in 


ight of all their Modeſty, break out  and' ſhine 
to- all} who- have butRyes to diſcern-'em; 

* [could wiſh tobe a Woman thats; a beau- 

iful Woman, from Thirteen to Two and Twenty: 


but after that Age, to be a Man again, | 
* Nature 


The Charafters,. or 
- * Nature has been: very kind to ſome "young 
Ladies, but they are not. fenhble. of the: Hepgs 
neſs: They Spoil by . Aﬀecation, thoſg::Gifts 
which they enjoy «by ering Favout of 
Heaven,-+ The: Tone- of their heir, Mics 
is not their own : They ſRady,, they conſult ws 
Glaſſes, how to Dreſs themſelves as much out 
Nature as they-can ;-and *tis-not without- a-great N 
deal of Trouble, that they are able to make them- A 
{elves leſs Agreeable. - + 

* If *is the Ambition*of Wotnen only to ap- 
pear Handſome in their own Eyes, they are in 
the right wghont doubt,''to take: what cobtfyTHicy 
pleaſe to-Beaut themſelves, and-1in; the Ghoice I 
of their _ Ornaments, t0 fellows th6irdwn d | 
Caprice. and-Fancy. - Bur4f "cis, the: Men: 
they would ,charm, if *r1s; for , them they. Waſh 
and Paint z/-I have told their: Votes in that cath 
and I do aſſure them from all-the- Men, -oh fiom 
the greateſt parc, that, the! White::2nd- o"ihep 
uſe, makes *em look hideous and frightful ; that 
they -hate as-much to ſee Women with Paine*on 
their Faces, as with falſe* Teeth in their, Mouths, 
or Balls. to- plump | out; cheir Cheeks,-,thas they 
ſolemnly proteſt againſt all Aft-; - which'infged 
does but make -em ugly, and is :the-laſt and i 
lible means that Heav'n takes to reclaim Men ts 
their Love. Þ ' «p11 | OY k 
If Women were formed: by: Nature, what, they 

make theny{elves by Art ;{if chey. were to: loſe i i 
minute all the freſhneſs of: their Complexion, and 
were to. have;.their Faces-as: thick- with Red:and 
Paint, as they'lay *ema on; they' would look. on them-- } ; 
ſelves as-;the moſt wretched- Creatures. in boars 
World.: I 4, _ 
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Þ whas.diforder zhey'ce ſenſible of, rhey! redtifiengich 
Þ eaſe, and before "em:imake! do/iferaple) why v5 
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Manners. of | thd. pt. 

.*.:-A Coquet 15/008) that'is 'Hever to 'be per- 
ſwaded oft of) hes? lactibarion) ſor: appearitie gh 
ways [e;>nar''our of the! good Opinion the 
has of :her' ownt Beauty; | Tims-and:.Years ſhe'res 
gards. as thingsthat'wrinkle. and: decay (other Wo: 
men, forgets that Age is writ in the Face, and that 
the ſame: Dreſs which''became her 'when ſhe was 
young, does} but! make” her look the older” now: 
Aﬀetation 'attends'hee'evin in Sickneſs and Pain; 
She dies -£ i /ao-Fen robe apa a 
| [Gyce | | of other | uec- ar G= 
tending to: Youth, rand for weatingithoſe Drefſts 
which: do: not:agree* with 2 Woman" of ' Forty. 
Ice no leſs: hetſelf,, but Years :withi her: have 
not twelve Mons; nov da they” addito her Ag8, 


that 3s; ſie. rhinksdb,: and: whers the looks 4rithe 


Glas, and:/laþs ow the\Pamron hervown)Fice, 
and» ſticks! on. hes. Pacches, ' ſhe confeſſes 'therecit 
a:Age, when: not! decent/ro/affeÞ to appeat 
youthtul, and -chat:Cfdrice indeed wich: her Pai 
and Env . very A D Tf OW So 
-. >y Women whenhey expeft-their Lovers; mike 
go afeparanigarn the DrsG.; bue- if they7atre 
urprizd by *em,. they forget that they .ate/urs 
dieſs:d: * In -the prefence” of indiferente(iBErſons, 


themſelves, op clle> diſappear? for a-moment, ad 
# CIT Qt ll 

* A fine Face is the fineſt of all-Sights; and 

the* feereſt Muſick is the found: of) her /VSice 
whom.we loye. 199696 (41d & 70 JSUPt4. £ on 

*. Aprecablenels depends /oni/Fancy,) but Beauty 

is ſomething more real and i dpohdant on {nel 


'N nation and Opinion. 


* There 


Manners of the Agt. 49 

* An old Gallant is of fo little Conſideration, 
that he muſt '\give way to a new Husband, andia' 
Husband is' of ſo ſhort Duration, that a new Gal- 
lane juſtles him out of = os 

* Anold Gallant either fears or deſpifes 4 new 
os according to the Character of the Perſonrhe 
erves. - 

An old Gallant often wants nothing, but/the 
Name, to, be a very Husband. - He' is oblig'd't& 
that Circumſtance, or elſe he: would have been 
diſcarded a thouſand times. | 
* .Few [ntrigues are Secret ; a great man 
Women ate fot better known' by cheic Huf- 
_ Names, than by the Names of their -Gal- 

nts. L 
* A Woman of Gallantry is Ambitious of be- 
ing belovd ; 'tis enough for a Coquer, that ſhe's 
thought lovely and defirable.' © The | Bufineſs of 
one is to make an Engagement, of the other co: 
make a Conqueſt. The firſt /paſſes ſucceflively 
from one Engagement to another, the ſecond: 
has a great .many Amuſements on her hands' at 
once. © Paſfion and Pleaſure are predominant in 
one,' Vanity and Levity in the other. The Gal- 
lantry of this proceeds from a weakneſs in the 
Heart, or pechaps a Vice in Complexion ; that 
the other is a Coquet proceeds from an irregula- 
rity of the Mind. The Gallant Lady 1s fear'd, 
the Coquet hated. From theſe ewo Characters 
E might be form'd a third, which would be worſe: 
than” either. - : | 

* A weak Woman is one that being guiley of 
"Ya Faulc, reproaches herfelt more than ſhe's re- 
proachd : Her Heart is in a perpetual War wich 
her Reaſon. She would fain be cur'd of her folly, 
but is hardly ever curd; at leaſt 'tis very. long 
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ſhe loves or no ;- and ſhe's indifferent who does 


The Charafters, f 
* An inconſtant Woman, is one, that, is no' ff ''- 
longer in Love, a falſe Woman is one, that is a | Cit 
—_ in Love with another Perſon. She's Fickle, 8 Th 
that neither knows whom ſhe loves, nor whether Þ he's 


not love at all. 

* Treachery in Women is an Art of on 
eviry Word and Adtion, of managing Oaths 
Promiſes in; the: beſt manner to deceiye ; the haſt 
of which. it coſts *em no more to break, chan i || the 
did at firſt to make 'em. {. ] 

* A faithlefs Woman, if known for fuch by F and: 
the: Perſon concern'd, is but Faithleſs ſtil]: She's I pity'c 


'Treacherous, who, when ſhe is moſt confided in; ff | * ; 


proves Falſe. Ver « 
[This Good we get from the Perfidiouſneſs of I to'ax 
Women, that it. cures us of our Fealouſie. ' E breec 
* Some Women in their Courſe of Life have'afſ * **; 
double Engagement to maintain, which to break; Þ| ker, 
or to diſſemble is equally difficult ; In one theres of hir 
nothing wanting but the Ceremony of the Church, trava; 
and 1n the other nothing but the. Heart. "RB Horie 
- * To judge of that Lady .by her Beauty, herfthing- 
Youth, her Severity, and her Pride, you woulda few 
ſwear none but a. Hero could one day ſucceedF*** Is 
with her. Act laſt, ſhe has made her Choice, andftracti 
what 15 it? A little Monſter, that has not oneBanoth( 
Grain of Senſe: - G 02+ 
* Women that are paſt theic Prime, ſeem nxIYes,-| 
turally to be the Refuge of Young Fellows: whoJire':w 
have no great Eſtates ; tho' for my part, I cantpares, 
rell whoſe Misforcune is moſt to be lamented ;Flay;-"c 
That of a Woman advanc'd in Years who gandsBPerfec 
in need of a Spark; or that of -a' Spark whoſſfellie 


ſtands 1n need of an Old Woman. 


Manners" of the Hoe. 
* One, that-is the Refuſe'of fine” in the 
There he tritfmphs'3"the Uagit tare" he 'routs 


Y is ' receir'd inito_ the Wit bdbfving fu __ 


he's dreſt Fke'# Beau; and i Citizen, 


gor his long Perfiique and his Sword, on: H _ nc 


mall 'ont of —_ and' es himſelf” of 
the 'place.” "He''4l6ne' 1s Eo &&.and" belov'd. 
There's no yr agai Gold Scarf and 3 
White Pluins; ho" vefifting a; Ts That tally 70 
the King, ' and viſits hls Miniſters, ' "The'"Men 
and 'Women' are' jealous of him. "He is adimit'd 
and eny fy: out Leagues: off,” he's deſpisd and 


LE Ciezzen apt Ars to a Woman that was,ne- 
yer out of "the "Country, what*1 Couttier"does 
to another of the Sex, that. never had. bur City- 

"EY breeding. 0 5647 © 
all *'A Mat chile 4 vain, indiſcreee's great' Tak 
| ker, and a*Bouffon, one who ſpeaks Nhpaoengy 
hers; w 


$(ofhimſelf, arid eodremptibly of 0 is Ex- 
Etravagant, haug NN TEE FE Morality, 
'BHorieſty, or Senſe; fach a Man, I ſay, wants no- 
thing to be ador'd by abundance of Women, but 
| 4 few tolerable Features' and a good Shape. 

** Is it for” Secrecy, or from what Ajange Di- 


ndfirattion, that-ſuch'-a Lady loves her Footman, 


another a Monk, and Dorinns her Phyſician ? 


'*F- Roſcins treads the Stage with admirable Grace: + Baron 
BYes, | Lelis, fo ie does: III tell you too, his Legs the Ar: 


fire ;well made; he Ads well, 'and has very long || 


_ He declaims with ſo much Eaſe, that asthey © 
ds only for him t6'open his Mouth to do it to © 

. Perfection. But is he the only Perſon of his Pro- 
| n'\that 1s 'agreeable'; or is his. Profeffion in- 

deed the nobleſt and moſt honourable inthe World ? 
lowever, Roſeivs is not for you: He is anothers, 
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F The 
Datcheſs 
of Bousl- 
lon. 
{| The 
Mareſchal 
de la 
Ferte. 
T Pre- 
court. 
| Beau- 
champ. 


| Filbert. 


The . CharaGlers, or 


or if he were.not, he's retain'd. / .+ Clgudis waits for 
him till he's diſguſted with hp alins;- Take +. Ba 


thyllus then ,. Lelia.; | but where will you find 


I dont ſay among the Rank of Gentlemen, whom 
you: deſpiſe , |but, among the, yery Players ons Re 
that riſes ſo. high in a Dance, or -cuts a Caper 
to.compare with him. . | Or what think you of Ce 
bas the Tumbler, who turns himſelf quite round 
in the Air, before he q yt upon the groups: bY 2 but 

aps ;you know that for Roy lant 
prrnen ſay, the Croud about job 1s s ll c00 
He refuſes more Women than he can gratifie. 
then you ſhall have {| Draco, none of "Il his P 
ſion ſwells a pair of -Cheeks with ſo much decency 
as he does, when he gives. breath either to the 
Flute, the Hantbois,or the Flagelet, for *tis an in 
finite number of Inſtruments that he has -skill in; 
So-Comical.he.is too, that He makes ſpore for the 
filly Women and Children: Who eats or. drinks ef 
more at a Meal than Draco? He.drinks down, 
whole Company, .and is the, 
You fi gh Leia; Is It becaul Draco is fixt i in | 


Choice, or that; you are un ortunately preven 


} Madam 
de Bouil- 
lon, 


in him? Is he at laſt engag'd to | Caſone, who hare; 
has ſo long purſu'd him, and for whom - ſhe hafives 
ſacrific'd ach a train of Lovers, I may fafely{om 
ſay, all the flower of Rome ?.. to Ceſonis , whoſ*hers 
is her ſelf of a Patrician Family, .1 is Young, Bear N J;: {: 
tiful and Grave,,, Well, 1 pity your misfortungſÞ611 
fince you, I ſeg,: are coucht with that. ,Cantagion{ter 


+. Which-reigns in A,Qur Roman Ladies, of doating, off > ha 


theſe Publick Men,: as theyre, call'd; whole cor. *1f 

dition of life expoſes 'em ta,the . common . views |vour' 

what will-you do now fince. the beſt of that; bor 

are taken up? There's Brontes left ſtill, the Execy bes 4 

tioner, every body talks of his Strengeh and- Dey if of 
" eerith;}} 


Muainers of the gi. 


tity He's black, a Negro, bit the Fellow is 
ng, has broad Shoulders, and a brawny Back.” 

. The Women of the world Jook'on a Garditier: 
28 4 Gardiner, and a Maſon as a Maſon : Your 
-Recinſe Ladies look on a Maſon ii a'Man, and a 
Gardiner as 4 Man: every thing i is 4 Temptation'eo! 
them who fear it. ” 10.3 


at and 
within the' Rarls*of t Altar! where they"'read 
their ' Billets Deux, and where "f6r any thing''you 
eatlee of 'em'; you' wou'd' hike" em. at* "TH6ir 
Drayers to Heaveti. 

* How: is' a* Wornan'the'better-: being Doe. 
ed? 21s ſhe more dutiful cole Huzband, Kinder 
to her Servants, more careful of ther Family; : Al o_ 
her''C ras; Mmore- zealous 'ahd-lincere to'ſerve 
als I ef riends "18 the” leB''a. Slave 't&' her Hujnour, 
ls gorern'd by Intereſt, ' and lefs'in love with the 
Conveniendies'6f! Life? do" not-ask if ſhe makes 
large Preſerits' to her 'Children'that have no' need 

of ' em , but" F\+having Wealth: enough and to. 
ofifpare, ſhe Fbrlihes"m with'Whit'is neceſſary; and 
fives 'em what's their:due. - ſhe more exempt 
from the love of her ſelf, or: furttier from loving. 
=_ thers, or freer from all worldly engagements ? 
ean-fNo; ſay you, none of -all theſe-things, I' infiRt 
oþ6n-1t then}; and'l ask you” how is a Woman'the 
ter for being diveed? Oh! FP underſtand' you, 

4 has got Diredor but that's all. © 
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* Some Ladies are BenefaQors to the Chucgh' The Dut- 
4s: well as to their” Lovers, -and being both' Gal- cheſs of . 
CHI, are proviced with Places 449. 

2 


| * 1f the © Conifeſſor and the DireFor cannot agree or Fryars 
we about the Rule'of Condu, what chird Perſon ſhall who :n- 
a Woman chule to be Arbitracot in that caſe ?' 117 ude 


bes anto Families and take upon thera fo give direftions fir the Con- 
'Loves, 


- Las 


ak as ASSES, uo, ES PG Pete SME BA BEI a wt - 


rically oppolite, tg righ by Reaſon. go | 


The Cbaratters;:0hv, 


* Tis not fo ach a. Woman's Buſineſs toro; 
vide her ſelf ah, a DireFar, as, tO live fo dif lcroorly on 
as- por to need,onesx fo! 

* if a Woman ſhou'd tell her, Conk 
the reſt of her weakneſſes, thay, whic ſhe has- un 
her. Dire&or, and. what; time, the ;1 a in- Gi 
Company, perhaps ſhe might be jnjgan'd leaving I 


”; among qu 


- her. Dire&or. for a Pennance. 


* If 1. had.the | mach 1. coy'd with, | pri 


- wou'd certainly.:cry;. ub as | {45 OR Were a ſar 
ho, 


to ſome of thoſe Holy: Men been for;  plo 
merly. woundeg ed by:'Women, fly | — Do.not | of 
you. dire# *emy but. ler, others,,. tha. will, a Gags car 
Name, take care of their Salvation. 1: ma 
* Tis .t00 aipoh, foria-Man to, haye,.a Wiſe; Sock ing 
a. Coquer, anda Bigor, one of theſe bs the 
once is enqugh-4n Conſcience... ,-::: 
? have deter'd.a +1008 Time,, ſaying fomething 
which, for all my ſtruggling. to. ſuppreſs muſt; out 
at: laſt, and 1 hope my. freedom ;may; be of. {o 
Service ro thole. Ladies, who not having. enoug 
2 Confeſſor to. inſtruct *em, . uſe: no- manner 
Jud gment in the choice of their. DineBtorcs v 
Ladmire, I ſtand;amaz'd'to. behgld;ſome: People 
that ſhall eleſs. . I gaze, I $0 fixtly..on 
'em; They "mm of Liſten, I igquire, Lip informs 
of certain Matters... 4 colle&;emz..yet-aft or 


ge-.of Mary 
kind, Religion and i agg _— =) lay, they 
can, preſume that Heaven. ſhou'd i in theic Perſons 56 
new 1n our Days, the; Micacle of the Apoſtleſhip, 


in making them, poor, mean, nocane, Wretc 


Experience of the Wor 


Cxpable of the VERY of Souls 3 $3 .mhich officn al 


Manners of the Ape. 
Offices is the Nobleft and moſt Sublime. But 5f 
on the_contrary, they fahcy themſelves born' fit 
for ſo high and difficule a Fun&tion, that few are 
qualify'd-for it, -and' perſuade themſelves that ij 
undertaking it, they do but exerciſe their Natordl 
Gifts, and follow it like ſome Ordinary Calling, 
I confeſs, I comprehend it ſill lefs. . 

I ſee very well, *tis- the Satisfa&ion of bes 


S586 EY. 


i | privy to' the: Secrets of Families, 'of being nec 

le; i fary in making Reconciliattons, procuring Em- 
or, | ployments, or helping *em at Noble Mens Houſes, 
not | of eating frequently at good Tables, of being 
ads | carry'd up 'and 'down the Town in, a Coach, 'of 
1K making a delicions Retreat in the Country, of ſee- 
oth | ing Perſons of great Rank and Quality concern 
> at f| themſelves in their Life and Health', and 'of 


managing for others and themſelves all worldly 
Intereſts: I ſee very well, that 'tis for the ſake; of 
theſe things only; which makes 'em take up the 
landable and ſpecions pretence of' the Care of 
Souls, and has propagated in the World that in- 

"credible Swarm of DireRors.. | 
'*-Devation comes upon ſame People, but eſpe- 
cially upon the Women, either as a Paſſion, or as 
one of the Infirmities of Age, or as a Faſhion which 
they are oblig'd to follow. Formerly they reckon'd 
the Week by the Employments of the ſeveral 
Days. - There were their Days of Gaming, of 
going to the Play, the Conſort, the Maſquerade, 
and to Church. - On Mondays, they threw away 
their Money at 1/mend's ; on Tueſdays they threw 
away their Time at Climene's, and on Wedneſdays 
x& || their Reputation ar' Celimene'ss They knew over + 
- -night what  was' to! be done the next morning, 
They enjoy'd at once the preſent Pleaſure and the 
future. They only -wiſh'c = 'twere but poſſible 
| 4 ' ta 
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The Charafters, or 
to unite *etn both in one day. For nothing. trqn: 
bd 'em, nothing griev'd 'em, but . that when they 
were at the Opera, they cou'd not be the ſame mo- 
ment at the Play. Other Times, other Manners. 
Now they are extravagant in their Auſterjty and 
Retirement, ſo Demure they hardly open their 


Eyes, or make any uſe of their Senſes, and what 


15 indeed Lncredible, they ſpeak little; They think 
tho, and that very well of themſelves, and ill e- 
nough of others. . They Emulate, one. anothers 
Vertue and Reformation, with a kind of Jealoufie. 
The Pride of outvying one another, continues ſtil 
in this new courſe of Life, which reign'd in that 
which they lately quitted, either out of Policy or 
Diſguſt. Their Jncriguing , Luxury - and Sloth 
Damn'd them. before very gayly ; now their Pre- 
ſumption and Envy Damn them as ſurely, tho nat 
-ſo merrily. | 
* What, Hermas, 1f I ſhou'd marry a Covetous 
Woman, ſhe will be ſure not to ruin me! or if-I 
ſhoy'd marry one that Games, ſhe may inrich 
me : or a Woman of Learning, ſhe will know 
how to inſtru&t-me; or one that's Preciſe, ſhe will 
not be Paffionate; or one that's Paffionate, ' ſhe 
will exerciſe my Patience 5 or a Coquer, ſhe'll in- 
deavour to pleaſe me; or a Woman of Gallanery, 
ſhe will perhaps be ſo Gallant as to love me in my 
turn; or ſuppoſe one of your Deyout Ladies. - But 
then tell me, Hermas, what ought to expe from 
her, who wou'd deceive ev'n Heaven, and who 
really deceives herſelf ? | 
_ * A Woman is cafily Govern'd, provided a Man 
-gives himſelf the Trouble. One Man often Go: 
verns a great many: He cultivates their Wit and 
Memory, fixes and determines them in their Reli- 
gion, and undertakes to regulate their very Hearty 
| They 
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Manners of . the Age: 
They neither approve nor diſapprove, commend 
or condemn, till they have conſulted his Face and 
Eyes; He is the Confident of their Joys. their 
Griefs, their Defires, their Jealouſies, theic Aver- 
ſions and their Amours: He makes/em break with 
their Gallants, embroils and reconctles 'em to their 
Husbands, and then makes his-advantage of, the 
Intervals : He takes .care of their Concerns, ſolli- 
cits their Law Suits, and viſits the Judges for 'eni”: 
recommends to 'em their Phyſician, their Tradeſ(- 
men and Workmen : He takes upon him to provide 
'em Lodgings, to furniſh 'em and order their Equi- 
page; He is to be ſeen with 'em in their Coaches, 


1n the Streets and Walks, as well as-in their Pew at 


Church, and their Box at the Play: He makes the 
ſame Viſits with' 'em, waits on 'em to the Bath, 
the Waters, and in their Journies :, He has 'the 
beſt Apartment at their Hauſes in the Country: 
He grows old without falling from his Authority : 
having a little Wit-and a great deal of Leiſure; he 
wants nothing more to preſerve it. | The Chil- 
dren, Heirs, the Daughter-in-law, 'the' Niece, the 
Servants all depend on him. He began by making 
himſelf eſteem'd ;--and ends .by making himſelf 
fear'd. The old and neceſſary Friend dyes without 
being regretted, and ten or a dozen Women, over 
whom he was a very Tyrant, come to Inherit their 
Liberty by his Deach. | 
* Some Women. have endeayour'd to conceal 
their ConduR, -under an exteriour-form- of Mo- 
deſty, but the beſt CharaQer they have got by the 
cloſeſt. and 'moſt conſtant Diflimulation, has been 
to have it ſaid, One ou d indeed heave taken ber for 
8 Veſt al. q 
*Tis a ſtrong proof that a Woman has a faic 
and eſtabliſh Reputation, when 'ris not blemithe 
| y 
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by the familiarity. of thoſe who do not reſemble 
her 3-and when, for all the-propefity of People 
ro'make ill conftructions; they are forc't to haye 
recourſe to ſome" other reafon (for this intimacy, 


27 


than that of' agreement of Manners. =o 

..,* An Acorexceeds Nature inthe parts he plays; 
a Poet exaggerates'in his deſcriptions. A Painter 
who draws after the life heightens the- Paſſion, - the 
Contraſt and the Poſtures; and he that copies 
him, unlefs he' meaſures exactly: the fizes and pro- 
portions, will 'make his Figures'too big, and give 


more {cope'to all/the parts, thro the diſpoſition of. 


the whole / piece; than they have in the Original. 
'Tis the ſamei with the Preciſe or Formal, they are 
but the imitatorsof the Wiſe. -i- -- 
There 15a falſe' Modeſty, : which is Vanity; a 
falſe Glory, which is Folly: a falſe Grandeur, 
-which is Meanneſs; 'a falſe Vertue, - which is Hy- 
pocrifie ; and a'fa}ſe Wiſdom, 'which is Formality. 
The formal | Lady 1s all ſhew 'and words ; the 
Conduct of. the Wiſe Woman is better than her 
words, One follows her Humour and Fancy, the 
other her Reaſon 'and Aﬀecion. This is preciſe 
and auſtere, the- other is 'on all occaſions ex- 
aatly what ſhe : ought to be. * "The firſt - hides - her 
Failings under a: plauſible outfide $ The ſecond 
covers. a rich Treaſure of: Vertues, under a free 
and careleſs Air. Formality 'puts a conſtraint on 
the Wit, neither-does it hide Age or Wrinkles; 
it gives cauſe to ſuſpe& 'em often ; Wiſdom on the 
contrary palliates the Defects of the Body, and en- 
nobles the Mind; It renders Youth more charming» 
and Beauty more dangerous: + 
* Why ſhould Men be blam'd becauſe Women 
have not Learning? What Laws, 'what Edidts have 
. they publiſh'd, to prohibic *em from opening _—_ 
* | YES, 
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ble | Eyes, Reading, Remembring, or making their ad- 
ple | vantage of what, they've read, when: they write, or 
ve | whenthey converſe? Is notthis zgnoratce of theirs 
y, | owing to a Cuſtom they have : introduc'd them- 

F ſelves; or to the weaknels of their Nature ; or tola- 

: | zineſs, that they will not uſe their Witz. or to an in- 
er conſtancy, that will not. let 'em proſecute any long 
he Say ; or _ a > Fr and Talent which they have 
16s only to employ their Fingers z. or to a natural aver- 
0- 1on for all _ ſerious and difficule 5 or to a Cu- 
rel riolity very far from-thatwhich gratifies the Mind; 
of 
al. 


or to. .a;quite. different pleaſure than that of'exer- 
cifar the Memory. - Pur whatever cauſe it is, to 
re ID Men are'oblig'd for. this Ignorance of the 
| Women; 'tis certain they are happy; that as Women 
a who have ſuch Preeminence over 'em it ſo many 
Ir, things, ſhou'd not-have this advantage too. 
A Woman with Learning, we-look on, as we M:dm 


ty. do.on.a fine Gun ; the Workmanſhip of it is rare, Scudery. 
he 'tis erigrav'd moſt curiouſly, and kept wonderfully 
er bright, but then *tis only fic to adorn a Cloſer, to 
Ne be. ſhown them who admire ſuch things. -*Tis of 
ſe | no,more uſe or ſervice, either for the Camp, or 
X- far, Hunting than a Manag'd Horſe, let. him be 
er never ſo well taught. 327 vc] 
d Where I find-Learning- and. Wiſdom united in 
2C any. one/Pecſon, I never-itand to enquire the Sex, 
NnN but-fall to admiration... And, if you tell me that a 
S3 Wiſe .Woman is ſeldom Learned, or a Learned 
ie Woman, ſeldom Wiſe; *tis a fign you- have forgot 
n- || what you read juſt before, that-the reaſon why 
Py Women were diverted from Science, was upon the 


account of certain _Defefts. Now+do: you judge 
n Xour elf, if they who have feweſt Defects, are 
(- not. the moſt likely ro be the wiſeft 3 and fo con- 
ic ſequently. a Wiſe Woman bids faireſt for MM” 
= Y . ' ” v3 1 Eb ; | and 
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| and aLearned Woman cou'd never. be ſuch; with 


- 


out having overcome a preat itiatiy Defeas, whith 
3s an infallible proof of her Wiloon Te arc 


**Tis a difficult point to maintain a Nettrality, 


when two Women who are equally our Frietids, fall 
out upon Intereſts, in which'we are not at all'con- 
cern'd : we mult be often oblig'dto take oft fide 


or the other, or'we looſe *em both: 


* Thereare thoſe Women in the world who love 
their Money above their "Friends, yet will part 


with their Money to their Lovets.” 


**Tis ſtrange to ſee Paſſions" in ſome Women, 


ſtronger and more 'violent than'that of their Toye 
to Men : I mean Ambition and Play. Such Wo- 
men make the Men Chaſte, and have nothing of 
their own Sex burthe Cloaths they wear, 2d 

* Women are all in extremes: they are either bet- 
ter or worſe than Men. | A 

* Moſt Women have no Principles. They ate 
led by their Paffions, and thoſe whom they' love 
form their Manners. 1 EOS 

* Women exceed the generality of Men'in love, 
but in friendſhip we have infinitely the advantage: 
- The Men arethe occaſion, that Women do not 
love one another. | | K 1 

* Mocking 1s of ill conſequence. Lyce who is 
ſomething in'years, to maks a young Woman 
appear ridiculous; makes her felt {o' deforni'd that 
ſhe is frightful. To imitate her, ſhe uſes ſuch Gri- 
maces, and puts :her ſelf in ſuch diſtorted: Figures, 
that now ſhe's grown ſo horribly ugly, that the Per-' 
ſon whom ſhe mocks, cannot have a better Foil: ** 

* In the City; they will have it, that there'are 
Idiots, both Men' and Women, who have ſome 
Wit: At Court they will have it, that there are 
abundance of People who want Wit, tho' _ 
| aVe 
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Manners of the Age. 
have a great deal. Theſe laſt Criticks will hardly 
allow a Beautiful Woman to have as much Wir as 
the reſt of ; her Sex. / ; 

' ® A Man is ſooner to be truſted with another 
Perſons ſecret, than his own. A Woman on the 
contrary, keeps her own Secret, tho ſhe keeps no 

ies elſe. 3 

® Let Love ſeem never ſo violently and ſo en- 
tirely to. poſſeſs the Heart of a young Woman, 
Gann room enough ſtill left for Ambition and In- 
tereir, 4 > 

- ® There is a time when the richeſt Women ought 
to. Marty. | They ſeldom? let flip an opportunity 
at firſt, but 1t-coſts 'em a _ Repentance. The 
Reputation of their Fortune ſeems to decay along 
with their Beauty.  : | 

On the contrary, every thing is fayourable to the 
young, of that Sex, 'even the Mens opinion, who 
are fond of giving *em all the adyantages poflible ro 
render 'em ſtill more Deſirable. ob 

* To how many Women has a great Beauty been 
of no ſervice at all, but to make 'em hope for a 
great Fortune? 
 * Lovers, who have been ill usd, have their re- 
venge at laſt. They commonly ſee their Miftref- 
ſes, tho Beautiful, throw away themſelves on ugly, 
old, or undeſerving Husbands. 
| * Moſt Womeg judge of the Merit and good 
Mein of a Perſon, by what impreſſion they make 
on them, and very rarely allow hint either, if they 
are not ſenſibly touche themſelves. 

...? He that is in doubt to know what alteration his 
Age has made in ,him, needs only to conſult the 
Byas of the Fair One he addreſſes:to, and the tone 
of her Voice as ſhe talks with him; and he will learn 
there what he fears to know ! But oh how hard a . 
wiilon! * The 
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*. The Woman that has her Eyes conſtantly 
fixt on one: particular Perſon, or whoſe Eyes you 
may obſerve conſtantly to avoid: him-; tho? 'they 
are two different Motions, they make us conclude 
bur one and the ſame thing of her. 

* The Women are not at- ſo little trouble to ex- 
preſs what they never feel; as the Men are to'ex- 
preſs the real Sentiments'of their Heart, 

* Sometimes it happens. that a Woman' coh- 
ceals. from a Man the Paffion.:ſhe has for - him, 
_ he only feigns the Paſſion he profeſſes-fot 

Wo : £4 

. * Sippoſe a Man indifferent but who defignsts 
perſwade a Woman the contrary, 'then the Que- 
{tion may be put, whether it is not more eafte for 
him to deceive the Woman who Loves, than her 
Rs inelination thay @ 

7 an by. feigning ati Inchnation may de- 
ceive a Woman, but a he muſt have no real 
Engagement elſewhere. I2DE 

_ * A Manfor the preſent Rails and Curſes at a 
Woman whom he no longer cares for, and quick- 
ly forgets the loſs of her. A Woman is not fo 


outragious for being left, but the Regret laſts a 


long time. | | 
* Idleneſs is never cur'd in Women but by Va- 
nity or Love. 'Tho','on the contrary, in Women 
of a brisk and ſprightly Temper, 'tis the Preſage 
of Love, 
Madam de * *Tis certain that a Woman who writes with 
Filleaieu. warmth is. agitated, tho' *tis not ſo certain that 
ſhe's cruly ſenſible. A Paſſion that is certain and 
tender, is more likely to be penſive and filent,'and 
for a Woman who is no longer at Liberty; 1t 
ſcems to be more her Intereſt to be well atlurd 
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of her Gallants AﬀeRion, than to be too forward 
to convince him 'of her/'own.' '” > 2 ighHey) 
* Glhycera does not love her own Sex; ſhe hates 
their - Converſation” and” their- Viſies3- ſhe orders 
herſelf to be deny'd''to *em, often to her very 
Friends, who are not many: She's feſerv'd co 'em; 
allows of nothing but bare Friendſhip from 'em; 
is uneahie with 'em, anſwers *e in Monoſylla- 
bles, and ſeems to' ſeek all occaſions to get rid of 
em. She affeats to be alone; and retir'd''at her 
own Houſe. Her Gate is moreiftriatly guarded, 
and her Chamber more inacceffible than a Miniſter 
of States. Yet there is One that is '*expeted, ad- 
mitted! at all Hours," Cormna, who 'is *embrac'd x 
thouſand times, careſs'd and- whiſher'd with, tho* 
they're alone in the Cloſet, there's ſuch attention 
iven to all ſhe ſays, that both Bats are hardly 
{ficient to liften'"to- her Diſcourſe.'' She is af- 
ſur'd again and apain, | that every” body elſe © is 
troubleſome, and is tnform'd of all' Paſſages, tho” 
ſhe” learns no News; for ſhe is the Confident of 
both Parties. However, Glycers' is to be ſeen a- 
broad'in Company, at the Ball, the' Theatre, the 
Walks, on the Road to Yenouſe, where they eat 
Fruit early in the Seaſon, ſometimes alone in z 
Chair. on the way to the Grand Faubourg, where' 
ſhe has a delicious Orchard : Or at Canidia's Door, 
who -profeſſes ſo many rare Secrets, who promiſes 
ſecond Husbands to young Wives, and tells *emt 
the time when, and all the Circumſtances. She 
appears'commonly in Night-cloaths, looſe and ne- 
gligent, in a plain Diſhabile, without Stays and in 
Slippers She is Charming in this Dreſs, and 
wants. nothing but a little Colour. *Tis obſerva- 
ble, tho', that ſhe wears about her a very: curious 
Jewel, which - ſhe takes ſpecial ' care to Nay 
rom 
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from her Husband's Eyes. Him ſhe Careſles, is 
fond of, and every day invents ſome new, pretty 
Name for him, has no other Bed, but that 'of 
her dear Husband's, and would not [ye from him 
for the World. The Morning ſhe ſpends at her 
Toilette, and in writing ſome neceſſary Billets. A 
Servant enters and ſpeaks to her in private : *Tis 
Parmeno, her Favourite whom ſhe ſupports in 
ſpight of his Maſter's averſion, and his Fellow- 
Servants Envy. He deſerves it indeed ; for who 
takes a hint ſooner, or does a Meſſage better than 
Parmeno? Who has a greater Gift of Secrecy in 
thoſe things which are not ſpoken of 2 Who un- 
derftands how to open a Door with leſs Noiſe 2? 
Who is a better Guide up a back pair of Stairs, or 
who has a more cleaver Conveyance down again 
the ſame way? 

* I cannot wnderſtand how a Husband who 
gives himſelf up to his il Humour and Temper, 
who conceals' none of his 11] Qualities, but on the 
contrary expoſes them all ; is covetous, {lovenly, 
ſurly, rude, negle&ful and ſullen; I cannot con- 
ceive, | ſay, how much a Man can hope to de- 
fend the Hearc of a young Woman from her Gal- 
lant's Attempts, who uſes Drefling, Magnificence, 
Complaiſance, Care, Afliduity, Preſents and*Flat- 
tery, to win her. 71 

* A Husband ſeldom has a Rival whom+he 
does not make himſelf, and whom he does not, 
as it were, make a Preſent of ro his Wife. He 
35 always praiſing him before her for his hand- 
{omnels, for his ine Teeth, He receives his viſits, 
and encourages his aſliduity, and . next to what 
comes off his own Ground, nothing reliſhes ber- 
ter with him, than the Fowl and Fruit his Friend 
ſends him. He makes a Treat, and byds his 
Gueſts 
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Gneſts fall to 'on ſach a thing :. 'Tis Leas- 
der's, ſays he, and coſts 'me nothing ' but 
thanks. Ter\ 3 25 
- ** There ate Wives, who bury their Huſ: 
bands before their time : Thar'is, a'Husband with 
ohe' of thoſe Ladies is not ſo mich as mention'd 


in the World, "cis doubted whether ſuch a Maris | 


alive or no. In the Family he is a Cypher, of no 
uſe, except it be to ſhow an' Example of perfect 
Submifſion, Fear and Silence. He has nothing ts 
do with Portion: 'and' Settlement : If 'twere ''not 
that he does not'lye" in, one would almoſt take 
him'for the Wife, and her for the Husband. They 
may 'be a quarter. of a year 'in ' the*Houſe' toge- 
ther, withone any danger of meeting one another; 
They live as'if chey were only: Nerghbours” "He 
pays the Butcher and”Cook, but'*ris my Lady that 
gives the Treat. | They have nothing in com- 
mon, neither Bed 'nor Table. They have not ſo 
much as the ſame+*Name : They live after the 
Romany and Greek manner. She has her Name; 
and he his, and *tis'a long time, and not before 
one is well acquainted with the Languages of- 
the Town, that one'comes to know at laſt, that 
Mr. B. and Madam L. have been Man and Wife 
this Twenty Years. | ; 

'*: There are ſonie Wives, who if they brought 
no other Plague with 'em, are vexatious enough 
to their Husbarids upon the account of their great 
Birth, Alliances, and Fortune ; their Beauty and 
Merit, and of that; which ſome"People- call 
Vertue. © | 

* There are few Wives lo perfe&, who do not 
give-their Husbands cauſe once a day to repent of 
their Marriage, or at leaſt to envy a Man that'is 
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* Silent; ſtupid Grief is out of Faſhion. Wo- 
men now a-days are very talkative in their Sor- 
row. They are ſo toucht with their Husband's 
Death, that they do not forget to tell you, and 
repeat to you'every Circumſtance of it. 

* It is a thing impoſlible for a Man to diſco» 
ver the Art of making his Wife love him? _.. 

* The Woman that is in le, is one that 
has not yet ſcen"the Perſon whom ſhe is . to 
Love. , | , 

In Smyrns there livd a yopng Lady of extrar 
ordinary Beauty calld. Emirs, who yet was nat 
more famous that, than for the ſeverity 


- of her Manners; and above. all, for a ſtr 


ange 
indifference that ſhe had. for all Men, whom, 
as ſhe ſaid, ſhe beheld without any Ganger, or 
any. other concern, than what ſhe fele for her 
Friends, or her Brothers. She could not believe 
the. thouſandth part of all the Follies, which, ſhe 
was told, Love had been the: cauſe of ; and tho 
which-ſhe ſaw herſelf, ſhe could not: comprehend, 
ant was the only thing ſhe had any Notion 
of, and that ſhe made the firſt Experiment of in 
a young and beautiful Perſon of her own Sex; 
She found in her Friendſhip, ſomething ſo- very 
ſoft and pleaſing, that her only Study was howto 
continue it; never f{tnagining that any other-{n- 
clination could ariſe, which ſhould make her leſs 
co cheriſh that Eſteem and Confidence which ſhe 
then priz'd ſo much. Her Diſcourſe was only-c 
Euphrefina, which was the Name of that faithful 
Friend, and the Diſcourſe of all Smyrna, was only 
of Emnpbroſma and her. Their- Friendſhip became 
a ProverbsÞ Emira had two Brothers, both .fo 
young and ſo handſome, that all the Women af 


that City were in love with 'em, and _—_ he 
. | ov 
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boy. Z a..Pri n ON ' Man, and 
WeSfa Inſenbble ; > - but theſe. were 
he ae og great {Tryals. that Heaven had-reſerv'd 
PE. &y too, had. na; other effec but. to 
render af . mote Vain and jo coputeren heri'in 
the Reputation; of being a Perſon that was not 
to be tought with Love. Of three Lovers, whojn 
her Charms had. gain'd her, one after another, 
and all whoſe Paflions ſhe was tive afraid: to: ſee 
2nd to (light, the- firſt in an amorous Sch 
tabb'd hinſslf at her Feet, the ſecond 'in 
of ever ſucceeding, went to ſcek his Death in the 
Wars of Crete, and the third ended his days ins 
miſerable Languifhment and Diſtration. The 
Man that was to revenge all theſe, had not yet ap- 
pear'd, . The old Spark, who was ſo unfortunate 
in his Amours, was cur'd at length, by refleging 
on his Age, and on the Character of the Perſon, 
to whom he had made his Addreſſes. However, 
he was deſirous fo viſit her ſometimes, and had 
ber permiſlion. One day, he carry'd along wich 
him his Son, a Youth of a moſt agreeable Aſpect; 
and of a noble- Mien : She belield him with 
ſome more than ordinary Intereſt, but obſerving 
him very filent, as he was, in the preſence of 


his: Father, ſhe made a Judgment of his Wit from - 


af thence not much to hs Advantage. She could 


have wiſht he had more. | He ſaw her afterwards 
F 2 alone, 
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alone, and theri”hie”'talkt co her” ſufficiently; and 
wittily too; but when he regarded' her leſs, and {| of | 
talkt-'to - her -leſs' about herſelf 'and her Beauty, Lad 
than ſhe expected, ſhe was ſurpriz'd,” and had,” 
it were, ſome Indignation, that'a"Man who was £ Mic 
ſo well made, and'had- ſo much Wit, ſhould be  fpho 
fo little Gallant. Her Friend hid expreſt a D& Þ| coll, 
fire-to' ſee him; and''was in' compatiy when ſhe I yet | 
entertain'd him.  *Twas for Ewpbrofims alone that I] for. 
he had Eyes, 'and her Beauty alone which he con If appr 
mended. - This made Emira, from beitig Tadiff&* Il her | 
rent; to becom& Jealous; and then ſhe' perceiv'd, © bue * 
' that' Cre/ſiphon was ſenſible ef what he' faid; and I Con: 
that he not only- was capable of: GaHantry, but of £ Yout 
Tendernefs. + From that time ſhe grows reſerv'd || prout 
.to her Friend, yet is defirous to ſee 'em together II niſht 
:once more. The ſecond Interview-more than fa- 
*tisfy*d her in all her fears, her doubt was turn'd | —— 
mmto certainty. She now flies from Euphroſina, n6 
longer knows that Merit which charm'd her bes 
fore, ſhe loſes all reliſh of her'Converſation, ſhe 
loves her no longer ; and this alteration made her | 
ſenſible that 'twas Love, which in her Heart, 'had Þ 
ſupply'd- the- place' of "Friendſhip, Cre/iphon and 
Euphroſina (ee one another every day. "They love Ewell 1 
mutually ; they” agr& to marry ;'they are mar: ll * * 
ry'd. The News-is ſpread aboyt the Town, and di 
People publiſh ir-the more for the 'rarity' of itz! 
that ewo Perſons who. Love fo well, ſhould k a 
bleſt in Enjoyment. Emira hears of it, and is'all 
enrag'd, ſhe feels then to what height her Paſs Kher L 
fion. was grown. ' She ſeeks out Ewpbroſina again, fof an 
only for the pleaſure of one fight of Cre/iphon,' bit 
thar young Husband has not yet quitted the Lo# =: 
ver : Ina new Wife he finds all the Charms of a 
Miſtreſs, he looks on Emirs, but as on the Friend Glance 
| of Friend, 


SES TR ROT OS Oy Ro 


rd 


2nd 
of Friendſhip, on 'the contrary, is. a Jong time. in 


Mymers 0 the\ Age: 
of her that's dear. to him. This;compleats the poor 
's Misfortune,  . She: can'take ;no reſt, refuſes 


all (Arena. her Body ous ,weak; and her - 

-bld. She miſtakes her. Brother for. Cre . 
packet him' as. to a Lover. She re-- 
e 


Mind diſtur 
fpbon, and ſpeaks to him! 
colle&s herſelf, and blaſhes for her DiſtraQian,; 
yet relapſes into greater, which ſhe does not bluſh 
for. She knows not what ſhe does. Then is ſhe 
apprehenſive: of. Men, when *tis .too late.  -*Tis 
her Folly now. ., She has her: Intervals of Reaſon, 
but *cis. of Reaſon that ſhe moſt complains. In this 
Condition ſhe lyes ſo ſad and miſerable, that the 
Youth of Smyrna, who before had feen her fo 
proud and inſenfible, now think Heaven has: pu-. 
niſhe her but too ſeverely. | | 


. {She m1 


A— 


Of the Heart. 


321 


*TYJUre Friendſhip is ſomething, which: none 
can attain to the taſte of,. but thoſe who are 

well Born. | x 4.15 
* There may be a Friendſhip between Perſons of 
lifferent Sexes, which may ſubfiſt without Enjoy- 


it; ment; yeta Woman will always look upon a Man 
3s a Man, and ſo will a Man ſtill look: upon a 


Woman as a Woman. This Engagement 15 nei- 
her Love, nor pure Friendſhip, " is ſomething 
of another kind. 

* Love ſeizes on us ſuddenly, without giving 


Is time to conſider, and our Diſpoſition, or our 


Weakneſs favours our Surprize. One Look, one 
ilance from the Pair, fixes and determins us. 


F 3 forming, 
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forming, and that by degrees, by'a long Acquain- 
tance Bd Painllaarey! How much Wit, # Id 
Nature, Aﬀectign, How many good Offices and 
Ciniticies are there among Friends 'to do that mi fon 
many years which ſhmermes 4 fair Face, or a fair 199 
"Friendſhip, the oldgr it grows, is the ftronger; loy' 
Foye'is the weaker for its Age. - © | i 
'* Loye, as Tong as it does laſt, ſabfiſts of i} 12 1 
ſelf; _ ſametimes by thaſe very means, which 
ſhould feem rather to extinguiſh it 3 Severity,Cruelk ſill, 
7, Abſence, Jealoufie. Friendſhip, on the contrary, 
fands in need of all Helps, Care, Confidence, free 
and Complaiſance;; if 'tis not ſupply'd with theſs 
it expires. | 
* *Tis not fo hard to meet with Love in Exceſs, ther 
as with perfe&t Friendſhip. . 
* Love and Friendſhip exclude one another, || tl 
* He thas has. had Experience of a great and 
violent Love, negleas Friendſhip; and he that has]: 
conſum'd all his Paffion upon Friendſhip, 15 nothing 
advanc'd towards Love. 
* Love alone begets Love. We commence but 
cold Lovers, when we have but juſt quitted the 
deareſt and moſt affeRionate Friendſhip, 
* Nothing more reſembles the ſtrongeſt Friend] 
ſhip, than thoſe Engagements which' we make for 
the' Intereſt and Security of our Love. | 
* We never Love heartily bat once, and that 
the firſt time we Love. The Inclinations that ſuc} 4er t 
cced are moſt at aur Command. 
* Sudden Love is hardeft co be cur'd. | 
- ® Love, that grows flowly and leiſurely, is, tad 
ike Friendſhip ever to be a violent Paffion. 
 * He who loyes.to that degree, that he, wiſhes 
he were able to love a thoufand times more =_ 
| q 


 Mannrs of the. Age; 
he does, yields in Love to none, but to him, who 
loves more than he wiſhes for. 


* If I ſhould. grant, chat 'tis poflible for a Per- 
ſon tranſported with a great and violent Paffion, to 


+ love another better than himſelf, who ſhould I 
og wo ogy: They that love, or they that are be- 
Ml lov 
'l * Men are ſometimes inclinable' enough to be 
in Love, but cant ſucceed in their Defire: They 


N \ ſeek all Occaſions of being conquer'd, but eſcape 
EE till, for which reaſon 'tis,. if I may be 'allow'd 
4.0 the Expreflion, that they are bound to continue 


free. 

* The couple who love too violently at firſt, 
contribute each of 'em, to their loving one ano- 
ther leſs in a ſhort time, and at length to their 
hating one another. Who has the greateſt ſhare 
in this Rupture, the Man or the Woman, is not 
ealily to be decided, The Women accuſe the Men 
of being wild and roving ; and the Men ſay, they 


ined are falſe and inconſtant. 


* As nice as we are in Love, we pardon more 
Faults in Love, than in Friendſhip, 
* *Tis a ſweet Revenge to a Man that loves paſ- 
fonately, by all his Condua' and Carriage ta an 
ungrateful Miſtreſs, to makgHer appear extream- 


for 1y ungrateful, 


*Tis but. an unpleaſant thing ta Love, when 
we have not a Fortyne great enough to ren- 
der thoſe we Love, as happy as they themſelves 
can deſire. | 

® The Woman that makes no Return to our 
preſent Paſſion, whatever important Services ſhe 
may afterwards do: us in the refidue of our Life, 
will hardly meet with any thing from ys but In- 


gratityde, 
| F 4 * When 


The Charafterg, or 


* When we are very grateful, 'tis a gn that wg 
have a great Inclination and Aﬀedtion for the Per- 
ſon that has oblig'd us. _ <a Pry 

* To be but in the company of thoſe we loye, 
ſatisfies us :- it does not ſignifie whether we ſpeak 
to 'em or not, whether we think on 'em, or on 
indifferent things : 'To be near em'is-all.. -_. 

* Hatred is not ſo remoce from Friendſhip as 
Antipathy. | Wh 

#*: *Tis more common to ſee' People paſs from 
"pd co Love, than from that to Friend; 

Ip. | | 

' * We make a Conhdence of our Secret In 
Friendſhip, but in Love it eſcapes from us. .. 

*Tis poffible to have ſome People's Confidence, 
and yet not to have their Hearts. But he who 
has the Heart has no need of Confidence, every 
$hing is open to him. 3 

* In Friendſhip we only ſee thoſe Faults which 
may be prejudicial to our Friends. | 
love we ſee no Faults, bur thoſe by which we ſuffer 
our ſelves. "I 

*Tis the firſt Diſguſt in Love only, as well a; 
the firſt Fault in Friendſhip, which we are able 
to' make a good uſe of. ; n | 

* If a Suſpiciog that is unjuſt, fantaſtical and 
groundleſs, has beerf call'd Jealoufie, merhinks that 
Jealoufie, which is a Sentiment, juſt, natural, found- 
ed on Reaſon and Experience, ſhould deſerve ſome 
' other Name. | NW q 

*Tis not always a great Paſſion that is the cauſe 
of Jealouſie, our natural Temper has ſome ſhare 


without Nicety. 


Out 


In thoſe. we 


in it, yet 'tis a Paradox for a. yiolent Love to bef 


5" * Wo... » 


Mamers - of the Age. 


, Our Nicety, often diſturbs none but our ſelyes : 
Jealouſie makes us not only uneafie our ſelyes, but 
diſturbs others. + AIHAIE ; | 

Thoſe Women, . who while they” are 'not at the 

pains of diſſembling with us,, are not ſparing to 
give us all occaſions of Jealoufie,” don'c indeed de. 
ſerve 'our Jealouſie, if we had the Power to regu- 
late our ſelves, more by their Sentiments and Con- 
du&,. than by our'own Aﬀecions.' 

_ '* "The coldnefſes and diſorders which happen 


in Friendſhip, have their cauſes, In Love there's 


hardly any other 'reaſon for our ceafing to love, 


but that we are too well belov'd... 


 * *Tis no more in our power'to love always, 
than *tis not to love ſometimes. 
 *® Lovereceives its Deaths Wound from Diſguſt, 
and 1s bury'd by Oblivion; San D 

* We are ſenſible of the beginning and de- 
clenfion of Love, by the loſs we are at how to be- 
have 'our ſelves alone with the Perſon we ad- 
dreſs. os : 2 
'* To ceaſe from loving, is a ſenſible Proof, 
that Man is limited, and that the” Heart has its 
bounds. | 


 *Tis a Weakneſs to love: *Tis ſometimes ano- 


ther Weakneſs'to attempt the cure of it. 


We are curd of that, juſt as we ate comforted 
for our afflitions. 'Tis impoflible in Nature al- 
ways to grieve, or always to love. 

' ® There ought to be in the Heart inexhauſti- 
ble ſources of Grief for ſome Loſſes. *Tis ſeldom 
that eicher by our Vertue or Force of Mind, we 
overcome a great Aﬀlition, We weep bitterly, 
and are ſenſibly toucht, but at length, we ace ei- 


\ ther ſo weak, or ſo inconſtant, that we take up 


P When 


and ars- comforted, 


on 


— 
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* When an vgly Woman is. belov'd, it muſt 
certainly be very 
proceed from a ſtrange weakneſs in her Lover, or 
from fome mare ſecret and invincible Charms, 
than thoſe of her Beauty. Ry” 
'* Viſits amongſt Lovers are made for a good 
while out of Cuſtom and Ceremony, to profels 
they love, by words, when it has been a long time 
that their Adtions and Manners have declar'd the 
contrary. ; 


To endeavour to forget any one, is the certain 


courſe to think conſtantly an him. Love has this 


in common with Scruples, that *cis exaſperated by 
che RefleRions, which are usd -to free us from 


it, | If "ewere practicable, there's nothing necel: 
ſary to weaken our Paſlion, but never to think 
on't. | | 

* We would have it in our power, that thoſe 
whom we love might receive all their good, or elſe 
all their ill Fortune from our Hands, 

* 'Tis a raper happineſs tn compariſon ta re- 
oret the lo 
one we hate. 

* How difintereſted ſoever we: may be in re- 


ſpe& of thoſe we lave, we muſt ſometimes con- © 


rain our ſelyes for thair ſakes, and have the gene- 
rolity to accept of what they preſent us. 

He's fit to receive, who is toucht with as deli- 
cate 2 pleaſure in accepting, as his Friend-is ſen- 
{ible of in giving; __ 

'* Togwe is to at. We are not to be paſlive 
in the caſe, ta have our Benefits extarted. from 
ps, by the importunity or neceffity of our Peti- 
tioners. | 


ſperately; for either it muſt 


of a Perſon we love, than to live with 


Maimers of the Ave. 55 
uſt } * If at any time we have been' liberal to thoſe 
uſt I we love, whatever happens. afterwards, we oughe 
or | by no\ means'to refle& on we = ps 

ns, & * 'It has been ſaid in Zatin, that it coſts leſs to 
hate than to love, or if you will, chat Friendſhip 
is more chargeable'than hatred, 'Tis true, we are 
excus'd from Liberality to our Enemies, but is a 
Manggt no coſt to revenge himſelf? Or if *tis fo 
ſweet and natural to do ill to thoſe we hate, is 
it leſs pleaſing or Teſs natural to da good to thoſe 


= 


in BF we love2 Would it not be difficult and difagree- 

us Ef able to us not to da fo? 

dy * There is a pleafure-to meet the Eyes of a Per- 

m FF ſon that we have lately oblig'd. 

f- ® I do not know whether a Benefit which 

k falls on an'ungrateful Perſon, and ſo conſequent- 
ly on one that's unworthy, does not change its 

e | Name , or whether it. deſerves acknowledge. 

e ment. : | 
_ * Liberality confifts not fo much in giving a 

- | great deal, as in giving prudently. ' 

h_ * If is true, that in our Pity and Compaſſion 


we have a regard to onr felves, az; we are appre- 
FB henfive of being ſome time or other in the fams 
- Y Circumſtances with the unfortunate, How comes 
it about then, that in their miſery we' ſeldom re- 
 lieve 'em? 
* *Tis better to expoſe our ſelves to Ingratitude, 
than to be wanting ta the diſtrefs'd. | 
* Experience confirms itevery Day. That our 
p Indulgence to our ſelves, and hard-heartedneſs to 
| others, are but one and the fame Vice. © 
| « "The chirkiſh, moyling, laborious Mat, chat 
' fſhews no mercy ta himſelf, is not to be made in- 
folpent to others, but by an exceſs of reaſon. 
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* Tho' the charge of maintaining an indigent 
Perſon, may be yery burthenſome to us ; yer wwe 


cannot heartily reliſh the new Advantages which 


pur him out of his Dependance: on us. - In the 


ame manner the pleaſure which we take in the 


preferment of our Friend, is: ſomething, abated, 


by a little ſort of grudge we have, to fee him ad-. 
vanc'd above us, or-in an equal. Condition. with 


us. Thus we agree but jll with our ſelves. ® We 
would have others dependant.on. us, but. to. coft 


us nothing. We would have our Friends proſpe-. 


rous in the World, yer when. their good Fortune 
comes, '*tis not always the firſt thing we do, to re- 
joyce at it, | | 

'Tis nothing for People ta make invitations to 
their Houſe and Table, to make liberal offers of 
their Fortune and Services To þe as good as their 
word 15 all. [ 

 * One faithful Friend is enough for ones ſelf, 
and *tis much to meet with ſuch an one, yet we 
can't have too many for the ſake of others. 

* When we have done all that's poflible to gain 
ſome ſort of People, and we find in vain, there's 
one Reſerve ſtill left, which is, ev'n to let 'em a- 
lone for the future. FED | 

* To live with our Enemies. 1n ſuch manner, 
as if they ſhould one day be our Friends, and 
to live with our Friends as if they ſhould ſome 
time or other become our Enemies, 15 at once a- 
gainſt the Nature of Hatred, and the Rules of 
Friendſhip. It may be a good Maxim in Poli- 
ticks, but *cis a very bad: one in Morality. __ 

* We ought not to make thoſe our, Enemies, 
who being better known, we may be glad. to have 
in the number of our Friends, We ought to make 
Choice of Perſons of ſuch Honour for our Friends, 
as 


YE el 


_d —— yl 


_**' We do not purſue 


Manitrs"of the” the. 
2s if they ſhould ever ceaſe to be ſo, will not abuſe 
our Confidence, *nor 'give us cauſe to fear *em for 
Enemies: ©7018 NY INN | 
" T Fa; > pleaſant to frequent otir Friends, 
when 'we do it fromInclination and Eſteem, but 
is painful and 'tronblefome to cultivate Friendſhip 
out of Intereſt; '*Tis ſolliciting, ” © 

* ?*Tis more allowable to uſe Artifice to gain 

their Aﬀecions whom we deſign co oblige, than 
*is.to gain their Favour, from whom we have ex- 
petations of Advantage. Oy 0. 
rſue"our Preferment with the 
fame eagerneſs, that we'do the frivolous things 
we fie. Our Imagination ſuggeſts to us a kind 
of Liberty in following our Whimfies, and on the 
contrary a kind-of Slavery in labouring. how to 
make our Fortune;/”” Tis natural to defire it very 
much, but to eak&'little Pains to procure it: To 
think; in ſhort" we deſerve it without ſeeking for 
It. oo _ 
**'He that knows how to wait for what he de- 
fires, takes the courſe not to be exceſlively griev'd, 
if he chances to go without it. He; on the con- 
trary, who defires a think too impatiently, chinks 
the Succeſs, when it comes, cannot recompence 
him for all the Pains he has been at about it. 

* There are thoſe People, who ſo ardently and 

aflionately deſire a thing, that for fear they ſhall 
Jole it, they leave nothing undone that may ſure- 
ly make *em loſe it. 

* Thoſe things, which are moſt defir'd, either 
never are attain'd, or are attain'd with ſo much 
difficulty, after ſo many delays, and attended with 
—_ Circumſtances, as quire fpoil the enjoyment 
ot 'em. | 
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. * We muſt laugh before we are hap 'or elle 
we may die before we have cauſe to lg 
* If we cannot be adountel to Fen i 
ſuch tumes as we enjoy our. Ives, Im. aft 
will be found to be very ſhort; fince if we were 
only to reckon the hours which we paſs: agree 
ably, a great n of years would not up 
a Life of a few Months. 
,_ difficult is it to be perfeAly lcd wi 


A culd ach an ill Man die, we could riot 
- finding ſome fort of pleaſure} in his deathy 
ſhould then enjoy the Fruit of, our hatred, "a 
that pleaſure is all the good we. catt hope for from 
him. He dies, but in ſuch a conjunRure that Our 
Intereſt will not permit us to..rejoyce, in ſhort, 
dies eithor too Toon or toe late. 

* A havghty never fargives. one that he 
has injur'd, and whom he , has reaſon to 
complain of him. His Kpd Macs 1s never miti- 
gated, till he has regaind the Advantage: he has 
bot, and made the other's - Complaints appear 
groundle(s and injurious. 

As we endear our ſelves to the Perſons we ob- 
lige, ſo we violently hate thoſe whom we have 
extreamly offended. 


* *Tjs as difficult to ſtifle the Reſentment of 
an Injury at firſt, as *cis to preſerve it for a great 


many on | 

is Weakneſs which makes us hate an. Enemy 

i ſeek Revenge, and*tis Lazineſs that pacifies us, 
and makes-us. not to proſecute it. 

* Ir proceeds from Lazineſs as much. as from 


Weakneſs, that we ſuffer our ſelyes to be: go 
vernd, 


There's 


= 
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There's no, thinking of governing a/Man all at-. 


once, and without ſome preparation, 1n'an | Al IL, - 


which perhaps may be of the-laſt importance to. © 


him or .his. He: would feel you then preſently, - 
and the Aſcendant' you dean's to gain over T : 
and would throwe off the'yoak out of ſhame. No, 

let him at firſt be- drawn: to. little things, ſo you 
will be certain not to fail when. you ſhall atrempe 
him _in. greater... - _— be 

There have been- thoſe in the World who'at 
ficſt have had. no greater influence aver a- Maa, 
than. that, perhaps; of- making .him leave the 
Town or Country a day or two. before his time, 
who at length have arriv'd to that. Power, as-to 
preſcribe him what he ſhould do: in his Will, and 
make him dilinherit his only Son, . - © F 

To govern any. one! abſolutely, and for along 
time, *tis neceſſary to carry a: light hand, and to 
let him perceive, as little as poffable, his Depen- 
dance. | "REO 
. Some People ſuffer themſelves- to'be. govern'd / 
juſt-ſo far, and no farther. Beyond that they are 
intractable. 'Tis 1mpoflible to -moye their Hearts 
or.their Minds. - Neither rough nor'gentle means, 
force nor induſtry.can reduce 'em. . *Tis with this 
difference, tho* that, ſome are thus made by rea- 
fon. and judgment, and others: þy humour and 
diſpoſition. - | oO 

here-are thoſe Men who will not hearken to 
Reaſon, or good Council, but deviate of their own 
Heads, purely. for fear of being govern'd. 

There are others who yield to be govern'd by 
their Friends 1n indifferent things, and from thence 
preſume a Right to govern them again in things 
of moment and conſequence. - 
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The Count + Drances would fain paſs for one that rules his 
de Ton- Maſter, tho* his Maſter 15 no more ſenfible of it 


nerre, fir 
Gentle- 


man of 


- 


than the World. For a Servant, to talk to a Man 
of Quality iticeffantly, at ſuch times and places as 


the Bed. are leaſt convenient ; to be always whiſpering, or 
Chamber ſpeaking to him in myſterious terms'; co Jaugh a: 


to the 


Duke of 


Orlcans, 


than a Favourne. 7 
"A Wiſe Man' neither ſuffers himſelf to, be go 
Is NI 


toud'in his preſence, to interrupt him, to interfere 
in his Diſcourſe! with others s To treat with. con- 
mpt; thoſe that come to make their Court'to his 
Maſter, to expreſs an impatience, till they are 
gone. To feat himſelf next him, and 1 | 
fture of too great freedom, to pluck him by' the 


Sleeve, to tread upon his Heels: In fine, to affeR 


to be thus familiar, and to take theſe forts of 'It- 


berties with hin, are figns of a Coxcomb, rather 


yern'd, nor attempts to govern others. 'T 
Reaſon alone which always governs him. 

If 1 had a Friend who was a Man of Reaſon, 
and whom I might cconfide in, I ſhould not be a- 
_ delivering up my ſelf entirely to his Con- 


dut. I ſhould' then be ſure to do well, without 


being at the pains of deliberating, and ſhould en: 
joy all che tranquility of a Perſon that governs hin 


felf by Reaſon. 


* All our Paflions are deceitful, and as much 
diſguis'd as poflible. 


There 1s no Vice which has not the reſemblance 
of ſome Virtue, or other, and which does not 


make its advantage of it. 


* We open a Book of Devotion, and it touches 
us. We open a Book of Gallantry, and that too 
makes its impreflion, Shall 1 fay it? *Tis che 

| | Heart 


in a pb- 


We do not only ftrive to! 
'conceal 'em from other Peoples Eyes, but our own, 
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_ Heart alone that. reconciles Contrarieties, and ad- 


mits of ings incompatible. 


* - Men don't fo much bluſh for their. Crimes, 


' as for their Weakneſſes and Vanity. Such a ons 


makes no ſcruple openly, and with a bold Face 
to be unjuſt, cruel, perfidious, a {landerer ; yet-he 
conceals his Love or his Ambition upon no other- 
account, but purely to conceal it. .._ 

* It rarely happens, that a Man is brought to 
own that he is ambitious, or that he has been, or 
that he continues ſo; yet *tis common for moſt, 
to confeſs they have lov'd. 

* Love begins. and Ambition ends with us ; ſa 
Op we are ſeldom ever free trom Paffion till we 

Ie. 

* *Tis nothing for our Paſſion to get the better 
of our Reaſon. Irs greateſt Triumph is, when it 
makes our Intereſt to ſubmit. 

* The beſt Converſation is that, in which the 
Heart has a greater ſhare than the Head. 

* 'There are certain ſublime Sentiments, certzin 
noble and elevated Actions, which we owe more 
to the goodneſs of our Nature, than to'the force 
of our Mind. 

* There's no exceſs in the World ſo commen- 
dable as an exceſs of Gratitude. « 

* He muſt be a dull Fellow indeed, whom net- 
=o Love, Malice, nor Neceflity, can inſpire with 

it, 

* There are ſome places which we admire; O- 
thers which we love. . 

For' my part, I believe, our Wit, Humour, Pal- 
ſion, Taſte, and Sentiments, depend on the places 
where we live. 

* Thoſe who are good, would be the only Per- 
fons to be envy'd, if there __ not a better courſe 
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to be taken, which is to excel 'em. Thatis a | 


revenge which is intolerable, and which our Jea- 


loufie ought to prompt.us to purſue. 
- * Some People ſtand upon their Guard againſt 
Loving and Rhiming, as two Weakneſſes, which 


they not own; the one of the Heart, and 


the other of the Head. 
* There are ſome Pleaſures to be met withal 
in the courſe of our Life, which are ſo- dear to 


and ſome Engagements ſo foft and tender, 
x 12h tho? 


they are forbidden, tis but natural Oo 
defire at leaſt that they were allow'd. Nothing can 
be more charming than they are, except it be the 
= nanny of knowing how to renounce em by our 

ertue. 


W—_tS— 
—_——_— 


Of Society and Converſation. 


**TIS a filly Charater to have none at all; 


* 'Tis a Fool's part to be troubleſome. A 
Wiſe Man knows when he is agreeable or vexati- 
ous, and will not tarry long enough to make any 
one weary of him, 

* Buffoons are a fort of Inſes which breed in 
all Countries ; we can ſcarce ſtep for fear of tread- 
ing on 'cm. A pleafant Map 1s rarely to be met 
with; and a Perſon, tho' he'1s born ſo, muſt have 
a great deal of Delicacy to ' maintain the Cha- 
rater a long time: But commonly he that makes 
ene laugh, is not ſure to be efteem'd. 

* There are abundance of obſcene, a great 
many more railing and fatyrical Wits, but very 
few delicate, A Man muſt have manners and 
politeneſs 
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politeneſs to trifle with a. good/Grace, and 'a co- 


pious Fancy to play handſomely on little things, 
to create matter of Raillery, and make ſo g 
out of nothing. 

* If we were to liſten wich attention to every 
thing that is ſaid in common "Converſation, we 
ſhould be aſham'd to ſpeak, or to hear. We ſhould 
perhaps condemn our ſelves ta a perpetual filence, 
which is more injurious to Converſe than unpro-» 
fitable Diſcourſes : we muſt therefore accommoe- 
date our ſelves to every Man's capacity ;z we | 
ſuffer as neceſſary Evils, falſe News, rambling Re- 
flexions on the Government, or the Intereft of 
Princes : We muſt hear with Patience the fine No- 
tons ſome Men are continually as yrs and 
permit Aronce to ſpeak Proverbs, and Adelmds to 
talk of herſelf, her Vapours, Megrims, and want 
of Reſt. | 

* In the company we keep, we ſhall often, 
meet with Perſons who offend us with their ridi- 
culous Jargon, the Novelty and Impropriety- of 


T their Terms and their quaint Expreffions, which 


come from no body's Mouth but their own, and 
were not defjgn'd*by the firſt Inventors to fignifie 
what they uſe *em for. They obſerve neither Rea- 
ſon nor Cuſtom, but ſpeak according to their foo- 
liſh Whimſies, are always fond of Pleaſantry, 
and affe& to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a particu- 
lar Cant, which becomes at length their natural 
Diale& : They ſpeak in a counterfeit tone, and 
accompany their words with odd geſtures and gri- 
maces»> However, they are well contented with 
themſelves, and their Wit, which they imagine very 
diverting. Indeed, we can't fay they are entirely 
delticure of it 5 bur we pity 'em for thac little Wit 
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they have, and believe if they had none at all, they 
wou'd be lefs inſufferable. 

* * Prithee A4cs, for the ſatisfation of your Friends, 
endeavour to ſpeak as they may underſtand you, 
for my part I do but gueſs at your meaning : if you 
would tell 'em tis Cold, that it Rains and Snows; 
ſay *tis Cold, it Rains, and it Snows, If you ſee 
*'em in good health, and would congratulate 'em 
upon it, tell*'em they look well : Oh! but ſay you, 
that is ſo plain, and ſo conſpicuous, any one might 
have ſaid as much: *Tis true, and what does that 
 fignifie? beſtdes, what harm is there, Sir, in be- 
ing intelligible, or ſpeaking like your Neighbours, 
There is one thing 4cz,, which you and ſome 
Gentlemen of your Complexion want very much; 
F'khnow I ſhall ſurprize you, but there's certainly 


one thing wanting in you , which is Wit , tho 


this is not all, there is ſomething too abounding in 
you, and that is the good opinion you have of your 
ſelf; above other Men. This is the Fountain of all 
your pompous Fuſtian, your big Words, and your 
perplext Phraſes. The next time | find you do fo, 
I ſhall pluck you by your Sleeve, and tell you in 
your Ear: Don't fancy you have Wit ; *tis a mi- 
ſtake : your. part is inconſiſtent with it; rather, if 
you can, learn ſome plain unafteted Language, 
ſuch as thoſe ſpeak who you fancy have no Wit, 
and then, perhaps, we may think you have ſome 

your ſelf. | | 
* Who that keeps much Company can promiſe 
himſelf to avoid meeting certain vain Blockheads, 
who are light, familiar and poſitive ? Theſe are the 
ſpeaking Men in all Converſation, and they come 
pel every one elfe to hear them. They are heard 
from the Anti-Chamber, and'one may boldly en- 
ter without fearing to interrupt them: They con: 
c1nus 
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tinue their Tales without any conſideration. for 
ſuch as come in, or go out, or for the rank or 
quality of the people who make up the Company. 
They filence him that dares to begin a piece. of 
News, that they may tell ic afcer their own faſhi- 
on, which to be ſure is the beſt, They had it of 
Zamet, Recelay, or Conchini, whom they name fa- 


. miliarly without their Title, tho they never knew 


'em, or ſpoke to 'em in their Lives: They get them- 
ſelves up ſometimes to the beſt Man in the Com- 
pany; to gratifie him with ſomething new, which 
no body elſe knows. They whiſper it, and for a 
world will ſuffer none but him to partake or't. 
They hide Names to diſguiſe the - Story, and pre- 
vent Application. There are ſome things they 
muſt not tell, and ſome perſons whom they can- 
not name : Their words are engag to the con- 
trary, 'tis a myſtery, a ſecret of the laſt impor- 
tance. Shou'd you ask it, you wou'd requeſt an 
impoſlibility ; for whatever you imagine, they are 
equally ignorant of both Perſons and Actions. 

'® Arrias has read and ſeen every thing, at leaft 
he wou'd have it thought ſo, he gives himſelf out 
for a Man of Univerſal Knowledge, and had ra- 
ther Lye than be Silent, or appear Ignorant on 
any occaſion. A Perſon talks at a certain Table 
of a Great Man in a Northern Court, he breaks 
in upon him and prevents him telling what he 
knows ; he Diſcourſes of that diſtant ' Country as 
if he was born there : Of the Manners of the 
Court; their Women ; their Laws and Cuſtoms ; 
he tells a hundred little Stories and Occurrences 
which happen'd there ; he thinks 'em extreme plea 
ſane, and Laughs at 'em hearnly. Some Body pre- 


\umes to Contradi&t him, and demonſtrates plain- 


ly that what he affirms 1s not True, Arrias does 
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not trouble himſelf about it ; on the contrary he 
ws Warm, and is angry with him that inter- 
rupted him. He fays, 1 aver nothing but what I 
know to be true; I had it from Setbon the French 
Embaſſador at that Court, who return'd thence 
ſome days fince, and is my particular Acquain- 
tance. Afﬀter this he continues his Story with 
reater Confidence than he began it; cill one of 
the Company aflures that the very. Sethow he men 
tiond was the Man who ſpoke to him, and who 
was but juſt chen arriv'd from his Embaſlie. 


* As we ought not to be backward in ſpeaking, 


or to abſtrat our minds from the ſubje&t of the 
Converſation we are in, leſt it occaſion us to ask a 
reat many untimely queſtions, and return as un- 
eaſonable anſwers; ſo we ought not alſo to give 
an over-curious attention to the leaſt trifles, that 
' are ſaid in Company, to improve 'em, to banter 
*em, to diſcover in 'em a myſtery which the 'reſt 
could not perceive, to make 'em ſubtle and politick, 
only that we may have an opportunity to ſhew our 
own policy and ſubrilty. to. 
* Such who think they are extraordinary perſons, 
and are fond of their own Merit, ſhew that they 
have indeed but very little, or none at all; truly 
unhappy 1s he who is oblig'd to be much in their 
Company , what a parcel of whimfical Phraſes 
muſt he endure? how many bold Words, which 
come out ſuddenly, live a moment, then dye, and 
are forgotten ? If they tell a piece of News, *cis 
meerly for the honour of telling it, and to ſhew 
they can come off handſomly. It grows a Ro- 
mance under their management : they make Men 
think after their own manner ; put their own tri» 
vial expreflions in their Mouths, and they are all 
like themſelves very talkative, They fall at laſt 


inta 
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into Parentheſes, which may paſs for Epiſodes, but 
that they have no relation to the Story ; and by 
this means the Speakers and their Hearers forget 
what they were about, What a terrible con 
muſt then attend 'em, ſhou'd not ſome body come 
in luckily to break up the Company, and put an 
end to the Story. | 


* t Theode&w is heard in the Anti-Chamber, the + Mr. D* 
nearer he approaches the more he raiſes his voice ; _ 
o Madam 
Main- 


he enters, he laughs, he ſtretches his Mouth up to 
his Ears, he makes a noiſe 3 he 15a meer Thunderer, 


tone he ſpeaks in. He is never out of an extreme 
hurry, but to ſtutter out ſome of his own follies and 
vanities He has fo little confideration for the 
time, perſons or decency, that each has his ſhars 
of his Entertainment, tho he gives no attention to 
what he ſays. In ſhort, he no ſooner ſets himſelf 
down but he diſobliges the whole Company by his 
diſturbances; and he is ever ſo well pleas'd with 
himſelf, that he cannot perceive it. The Table 
ſpread he is firſt in his place, and always at the up- 
end. The Ladies at his right and left, he Eats, 
edrinks, talks, and interrupts ; he has no reſpe&t 
for the Maſter or his Gueſts; but abuſes the tole- 
ration-they give him. Whoever makes the Feaſt, 
he has all the Authority of the Table : and tis 
more convenient to give him his way, than to di- 
\ con it with him. Eating and drinking add no- 
thing to his Charater. If he plays he wins, and 
banters the unfortunate, till they ace offended. 
The laughable Men are continually on his fide, 
and there is no ſort of folly which eſcapes 'em. I 
muſt confeſs I am ſurfeited with his Company, 
and deſpair of being able to endure TheodeFms above 


a minute longer, or thoſe who ſuffer him. 
G 4 8 Troilws 


and no leſs remarkable for what he ſays, than the - | 


8 


rother 


non. 
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Troilws 1s very uſetul' to ſuch 'as have too much 
Riches: He eaſes them of the trouble of their 
{uperfluities 3 and ſaves 'em the labour of hoarding 
up Money, | making' Contracts , locking Coffers, 
carrying the Keys, or fearing a Domeſtick Thief. 
He aſliits chem 1n their pleaſurts, and in time be- 
comes ſerviceable to'em in their Paſſions. He 1s 
the Oracle of the Houle, he triumphs in manage- 
ment, he ſets every one his task,' he hears and de- 
cides. He ſays to this Slave he ſhall be paniſh'd, 
and he is whipt ; to another he ſhall be freed, and 
he 1s fet at liberty. If a Paralite does not make 
him laugh he muſt be diſmiſt leſt he ſhould give him 
offence : And it goes well withthe Maſter of the 
Houle if he leaves him his Wife and Children. If 
he is at the Table, and ſays ſuch a Diſh is excellent, 
the Maſter and his Gueſt govern themſelves by his 
Palate, ate of his opinion, and fall to heartily. If 
he ſays on the contrary of other Meats they are In- 
{1pid, whicever were eating it ſpit it out, and dare 
not ſwallow it without Trei/zs approbation. Every 
Eye 1s on him, obſerving his looks and carriage, 


before he pronounces Sentence on the Wine or Ve. 


&uals before him. He ſeldom ſtirs out of the Fa- 
mily where he is, Director 3 there he eats, drinks, 
{ſleeps and digeſts, quarrels with the Grooms and 
Valets, accounts with the Work-men, and ſends 
back the Creditors. : He ſwells and domineers'in 
the great Hall, receives there the Homages of thoſe 
Servants Who are more ſubtle than their Fellows, 
and by his mediation alone come at their Maſter. 
{t a perſon enters whoſe misfortune 'tis to have'a 


Complexion diſagreeable to his humour, he frowns, - 


turns away his Head ; it he comes up to him he' tits 
itills 1f he fits down, he removes himſelf farther 
oft; if he ralks, he-is mute; if he continues to 
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talk, Troilws gets into another Chamber 7 if he fol- 
lows, he makes to the Stair-Caſe, and would 
rather leap down Stairs, or get out at a Window, 
than 'be accofted by a Man whoſe Face or Voice 
he diſlikes He is himſelf happy in both, and 
they ſerve to inſinuate, and win upon ſuch as he 
has occaſion for. Every thing at laſt. is below 
him, and he ſcorns to preſerve his favour, by the 
little ways he acquird 1t. 'Tis a favour if ſome- 
times he fallies out of his Meditation and Silence 
to contradict, and to ſhew his Wit condeſcends to 
be a Critick. Inſtead of expe&ting he ſhou'd 
hearken to you in his turn, or be complaiſant, and 
commend your Judgment, you are not always ſure 
he will permit your approbation, or ſuffer your 
complacency. NF. 13 

Let the frange Gentleman talk a little whom 
you meet with by .chance in a Stage Coach, at a 
Feaſt, or Publick Shew, you need not have any 
impatience to know who or what he is, for before 
he has done he' will himſelf inform you of his 
Name, his Seat, his Family, his Eſtate. You will 


ſoon enough be acquainted that he is Noble, has a 


Caſtle, fine Furniture, Retinue, and a Coach. 


Some Men ſpeak beforg they think, others tedi- 4 ſore of 
ouſly ſtudy for every thing they ſay ; we muſt ſtay People 


for theſe ill they are deliver'd of their Notions, and 
afſiſt at the Travel of their minds: They are made7, 
up of Phraſes and little turns of Expreffion, con- 


formable to their geſture and carriage. They call Nice #: 
themſelves Pariſts, and will not venture the leaſt thesr 
word when it would have all the fine effe&t ima- £4» 
ginable ; yet nothing comes from them eafie or $*%* 


happy : they talk properly perhaps, but they are ve- 


- ry tireſome, 


® The 
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* The Wit of Converſation confiſts more in 
finding it in others than ſhewing a great deal your 
ſel He who goes outof your Company pleas 
with his own facetiouſneſs and ingenuity, will the 
ſooner come into it again, Moſt Men had rathg 
pleaſe than admire you, and ſeek les to be it 
ſtru&ed and: diverted, than approv'd and applat 
ded; and *tis certainly the moſt delicate ſort offi 
pleaſure to pleaſe another, | 

* Too much fancy is not neceſſary in our Con: 
verſation or Writings; it begets vain and puerile 
Ideas which tend neither to make us wiſer or bettet. 
Our thoughts ſhou'd be produc'd by good Senſe ant 
right Reaſon, and ought always to be the effec of 
our Judgment. 

* 'Tis a ſad thing when Men have neither Wil 
enough to: ſpeak well, nor Senſe enough to hold 
their Tongues ; this is the foundation of all impet 
tinence.” 

* To ſpeak modeſtly on a good or bad ſubjeR, 
and to give the true reaſon for its being fo require 
good Senſe, and a happy Expreflion, Tis a much 
more ready way to pronounce in the deciſive}... 
tone , that this thing 1s execrable or that won: 
derful. 

* There is nothing more diſpleafing to God or 
Man, than confirming the leaſt things that are ſaid 
in common Converſation by horrid Oaths and Iny 
precations. An honeſt Man, who ſays Yes or No, 
deſerves ſooner to be believed ; his Reputation 
ſwears for him, gets him Credit, and procures him 
all manner of Confidence. 

* He who continually ſays he is a Man of Truth 
and Honour, that he wrongs no Man, but 
wiſhes the Ills he has done others may fall upon 


himſelf, and ſwears that he may be believed; does 
not 
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. not know eyen how to counterfeit an Honeſt. 


Man. | . 
An honeſt Man with all his Modeſty cannot hin- 


der People laying of him, what a- diſhoneſt Man 


jj lays of himſe 


* Cleon talks uncivilly or unjuſtly, I am ſure 'tis 
one or the other ; but he ſays he can't help it, he 
was born ſo, and ſpeaks as he thinks, 
 * Some Men talk well, eaſily, juſtly, and to the 
urpoſe : but thoſe offend to the laſt degree, who 
peak of the Banquets they have been at, before 
h as are reduc'd to ſpare their Bread ; of ſound 


'f Limbs, before the Infirm ; of Demeſnes and Re- 


venues, before the Poor and Needy ; of fine Houſes 


"I 2nd! Furniture, before ſuch as have neither Dwel- 


.N ling or Moveables: in a word, who ſpeak of Pro- 


ſperity , before the Miſerable. This Converſa- 
tion 15 too ſtrong for *em, and the Compariſon 


'F you make between their Condition and yours 1s 


odious. 

* As for you, ſays Extiphron, you are rich, or 
ought to be ſo, ten thouſand Livres a year good 
Lands: Ah! this is fine, lovely, and you are cer- 
tainly happy. In the mean time, the Perſon who 


Jl talks at this rate, has fifty thouſand Livres a year, 


and thinks he has not half what he deſerves ; he 

Taxes you, Values you, ſettles your Expences; and 

if he ſhould think you worthy of, a better For- 

tune, and even of. thag he himſelf aſpires to, he 

would wiſh it for you. He is not the only Man 

that makes ſuch wretched eſtimations and odious - 
Compariſons, the World is full of Eutipbrons. 

* A Perſon naturally a Flatterer , and beſides 
fond of being in the Faſhion, which obliges us 
to praiſe any one who has raid himſelf to 
Honour and Riches, congratulated + Theodemws 
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on a Sermon which he had not heard, and which 
no body could give him any account of. How- 
ever, he extoll'd his Genius, his Manner, and as 
bove all, the Fidelity of his Memory, when in 
truth, Theedemys ſtopt in the middle of his Dif- 
equrle, and forgot what he had delign'd to 
ay. ; 

* Bzvins never ſpeaks, but he offends ; his Dif 
poſition 15 ſharp and bitter, his Language mingled 
with Gall and Wormwood : Railing, Injury, and 


Infolence, run from his Lips like Spittle. It had. 


been well for him, had he: been born ſtupid or 
mute; what little Quicknel and Wit he has pre- 
judices him more: « 
He is not always fatisfy'd with giving ſharp an: 
{wers, he attacks frequently with arrogance. He 
itr1kes whenever he ſpeaks, and wounds the pre- 
{ent and abſent, at leaſt in their Reputations, He 
briſtles his Forehead, and runs at all like a Ram; 
And ſince Impudence is as. natural to him, - as 
Horns to a Ram, why ſhould we hope by this 
Picture to reform a Sot, ſo rough, wild, and un- 
tractable. We had better, as ſoon as we ſee him 
afar of, run from him with all our might, with- 
out looking behind us. | 

* | know Men of ſuacha Make and Character, 


de Rubec. that ſome People ſhould be careful how they truſt 


chemſelves with 'em : They muſt complain of 'em 
as little as poflible, and againſt 'em *tis not permit: 
ted for 'em to hope for Juſtice. | 
* When two Perſons have had a violent Quar- 
rel, one with Reaſon, and the other with none; 
"tis the Cuſtom of the Arbicrators, who are: to 
make up the Difference, ro condemn both, ei- 
ther fearing to make a perfe&t ,Hecifon on one 
fide, or out of a temperament, which methinks 
is 


an another Man's dulnefs. 
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is very ill plac'd. This is an_ important Leſſon, 

and a weighty and indiſpenfible Motive for a 
Man of Honour to fly to the Eaſt, when an una- 
voidable Coxcomb 1s in the Weſt, to avoid to ſhare 

with him, the ſame Diſgrace. | 

*  T hate a Man whom I cannot accoft or fa- Priten 

lute, before he falutes me, without growing 77 <- 
Jeſs in his Eſteem, or partaking in the good Opz. ———A al 
nion he has of himſelf, Adorteigne would ſay, 

+ | will have Elbow-room : I will be courteous 

* and affable, according to my Fancy, without fear 

* or remorſe, I can't ſtrive againſt my Inclina- 

© tions, nor go contrary to my Humour, which 

* Jeads me to addreſs my ſelf to every one that 

* makes towards me; if he is my Equal, and not 

my Enemy, I anticipate his Reception, I ask him 
about his Health and Diſpoſition, I offer him 

my Services without any more ado, or trading 

and haggling for 'em, like ſome People who ſec 

a Price on their Favours, He diſpleaſes me, 
who by. his Cuſtom or Whimſies would rob me 

of this Freedom and Liberty. How ſhould I re- 
member afſoon as I ſee him afar off, to put on 

a grave and important Countenance, and to let 

him know, that I think, I am as good as he, 

and better. To effe& this, I muſt call co mind 

all my good Qualities, and his bad ones, and 
compare *em together 5 bur this is too much 
trouble for me, I am not fit for ſuch a ſtiff and 
unexpected reception; and ſuppoling I were ca- 
pable to ſucceed therein once, 1 am ſure I ſhould 
miſcarry the ſecond time ; I cannot put a force 

or- my ſelf, nor be .conſtrain'd to be proud for 


any Man, 
& | "3 
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* A Man may have Vertue, Capacity, and good || 
ConduR, and yet be inſupportable. Manners, 
which we negle& as liccle things, are frequently 
what the World judge us by, and decide for or 
againſt us. A lictle Management, to appear ob» 
liging and polite before Men, will prevent thei 
bad Judgments ; The leaſt thing in the World s 
enough to make People believe that we are proud, 
uncivil, diſdainful and diſobliging ; but on the 0+ 
ther hand, as little is requicd to gain their E+ 
ſeem. | 

* Politeneſs does not always inſpire Genero- 
ficy, Juſtice, Complaiſance, and Gratitude ; It 
gives a Man the appearances of thoſe Vertues, and 
makes him ſeem that without, which he ought co NN; 
be within. | be 

* We may define Politeneſs,. tho' we cant tell 
where to fix it in Praice. Ir obſerves receiv'd =; 
Uſes and Cuſtoms, *tis bound to Times and Pla: : 
ces, and is not the ſame thing in the two Sexes, 
or in indifferent Conditions. Wit alone cannot 
attain it: 'Tis acquired and compleated by Imitz 
tion. Some Diſpoſitions are only Suſceptive of 
Politeneſs, as others of great Talents and folid- 
Vertue. *Tis true Policeneſs purs Merit forward,” 
and renders it agreeable ; and a Man muſt have 
eminent Qualifications to ſupport himſelf without Fj 
It. | 

The Politeneſs of the Mind is a certain Care 
to make us pleaſing by our Diſcourſes and Man- 
ners to our: ſelves and others. | 

* He offends againſt Politeneſs, who praiſes a+ Meh; 
nother's Singing and touching an Inſtrument, be* BF; 
fore ſuch as he has obligd to > Play for his 
| Diverſion 3 or to commend anc Poet, in pre- 
ſence of one who reads him his Verſes, ny” 
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* In all the Feaſts and Entertainments we give, 
in all che Preſents we make, in all the Pleaſures 
we procure for others, there is a way of doing it 
well, and of ng * according to their Inchna- 
tons ; the laſt is the beſt method. 

* "Tis rude to refuſe: indiferently all forts of 
Praiſes : We ought to be ſenſible of thoſe which 
come from good Men ; who praiſe ſincerely thoſe 
things in us which are really commendable. 

* A Man of Wit, who is born proud, loſes no- 
thing of his Pride or Stiffneſs for being poor ; on 
the contrary, if any. thing will ſoften him, and 
grader him more ſweet and ſociable, *cis a. little 
Proſpericy:\ | : | 
_ * 'We muſt bear with ſome Peoples bad Cha- 
taRters, 'as we do with Copper Money, for the be- 
- Yiekie of Commerce. ; 

* Tolive with thoſe Men, who are continual- 

; embroyF'd, and make you hear reciprocally the 

EComplaints of each fide, is like living in a Court 
of Juſtice, and being avg from Morning to 

Night to hear Pleadings and Declarations. 

* Two Men liy'd in a ſtrict Union, their goods, Menfieur 

ere 1n common, they had but one dwelling, and 5*- Martin, 

e never out of one anothers preſence : After RE 
vurſcore years they ſaw 'twas time to part, and Conflirs. = 
Wumſh cheir Society ; they had then but one day to. of Stare. - - 
Ive ; and durft not attempt paſling it a 
they were in haſte to break before death, and had 
not complacence enough to laſt till that hour. 

1 Flhey liv'd too long for a good Example ; a mo- 

nent ſooner they had dy'd Friends, and lefr 

* eochind chem a rate model of perſeverance in 
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appears the leaſt chearful, they commend his good 


Portion, Joy nture and Settlement of his Wife. 
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 * Families are often diſturb'd by miſtruſts, 
jealouſies and antipathy within, while they ſeem 

cantent, peaceable and pleaſant without ; and wel , 11 
ſuppoſe they enjoy a quiet, which they ſeldom 
polſeſs : There being very few who could bear an 
Examination. The viſit you make may give a Chil 
ceſſation to the domeſtick quarrel, but your ab 


ſence revives its , 


* In all Societies Reaſon yields firſt, and the Vill 
Wiſeſt Men are often led by a moſt fooliſh and 
capricious one : "They ſtudy his temper and weak 
neſs, and accommodate themſelves to his Whim-ll ' » 
fies: They avoid running againſt him as much a 
poſſible, and give him his way, they thank him al- 
moſt for his not being always inſupportable. -» Hes 
ſear'd, obey'd, and ſometimes believ'd. When he 


Humour, and none but ſuch as have had old Re 
lations or ſuch as have 'em, and are endeavour: 
ing to be made their Heirs, can tell what it coſt, x 
to effe& it. y 

* Cleantes is a very worthy Perſon, he choſe x 
Wife who is the beſt and the moſt reaſonabl: 
Woman in the World: They both in their ſever 
parts make all the pleaſure and agreeableneſs « 
the Company they keep : One could ſeldom meet 
more Politeneſs or greater Probity. They 
to morrow, and the deed of their Separation is al 
ready drawn up, at the Notaries. Certainly there 
muſt be ſome: certain incompatible Vertues and 
Merits, which are not made to be together. 

* A Man may be ſure in his accounts of th 


very uncertain as to the Peace of his Family.; * ed ; 
depends upon the frail agreement berween tha ** ? 
Mother-in-Law and the Daughter-in-Law, m_ 
oftel 
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ofcen expires before the firſt year of his Marriage 
'15 Out, 
| * A Father-in-Law loves his Daughter-in-Law, 
a Mother-in-Law her Son-in:Law, ſo both are r9- 
* A cruel Step-Mother hates her Husband's 
Children, and the more ſhe loves her Husband, the 
more ſhe hates 'em. 
* Step-Mothers have made. whole Towns and 
Villages deſerc, and peopled the Country with Beg- 
"| gars, Vagabonds, Servants and Slaves, more than 
*” Poverty it ſelf. 
i * G. and H. are Neighbours, their Lands are Meſfeurs 
contiguous, they inhabit a deſart and ſolitary Hervey, 
'S Country, far. from Towns or Commerce 3 Me- 4nd Ve- 
thidks folitade and the love Men have for. Socie- deau, 


ty, ſhould force 'em to a mutual Correſpondenet: _— = 


But they are perpetually at variance, and 'tis hard parlia- 
to expreſs the trifle that cauſes the difference, which mene of 
'' renders 'em implacable, and continues their ha- Parv. 


tred in their deſcendants. Relations nor even 
Brothers never differ'd about a thing of leſs mo- 
ment, | 

Suppoſe there were but two Men. on the whole 
Earth, who polleſt it entirely to themſelves, and 
parted it beeween them, I am perſwaded there 
would be quickly ſome cauſe of Rupture crea- 
ak tho it-were only for the limits of their Divi- 
10ns, . | 
_ * 'Tis often eaſier as well as more. advantagi- 
ous to conform our ſelves tro ocher Mens Opinion, 
than to bring them to our own. 

* I am now approaching a little Town, I am 
already on a Hill from whence I diſcover it feat- 
ed in a pleaſant Valley, a River waſhes its Walls, 
and then flows through nas - Meadows, *tis ſhaded 


by 
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| by "Woods and Hills, which cover it from cold 


Blaſts and Nothern Winds; 1 ſee it in ſo fair 4 
day, that I count its Towers, Steeples 'and Turrets 


I am ſo pleas'd with this Proſpe&, that'T burſt 


forth into this Exclamation, How .pleaſant mult it 
be to live under fo' clear: a Sky in fo delicious a 
| Place ? I deſcend into the Town, and have 'net 
lain there above two or three Nights, but T'am 
like the other Inhabitants: I long to get out of 
it, 

® There 1s' a certain thing which never was 
ſeen under the Heavens, and 1n all likelihood. ne 
ver will be. *Tis a little City without Faction and 
Parties, where the Families are united ; the R8 
lations fee one another with confidence ;-.wher 
a Marriage does not raiſe a Civil Warz where 
there are not every moment Diſputes and* Quar- 
rels about Precedenicy ; where. Lying, Scolding, 
Prating, and Gofliping are baniſhe z where the 
Mayor and the. Sheriffs, - the Aſſeſſors . and the 
People have a good Underſtanding; where the 
Biſhop lives well with the Dean, the Dean with 
the Canons, the Canons with the Parſons, and the 
Parſons with their Clerks. F 

* Countrymen and Fools are apt to be angry, 
and fancy you deſpiſe or laugh 'at*em:;'' You mult 
never venture the moſt ' innocent and inoffenſive 
Raillery or Pleaſancry,' unleſs it be- amongſt po 
lite Men, and Men of Wit. OSes on 

.* Merit: diſcerns and finds it- ſelf out recipro- 
cally ::he that would be efteem'd;' muſt converſe 
with Perſons who are themſelves eſtymable. 

* He who thinks he 1s by his Dignity above a 
Jeſt, and will not take a Repartee, ought not to 
make one. | 


* Ws 
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* We are not angry at being railled for ſome 
little defe&s, and we ſhould make choice of Faults 
of the ſame kind when. we railly others. 

* *Tis the Blockhead's privilege to laugh at a 


[Mon of Wir It bo is in the Weld. whic the 


Fool is at Court ; of no conſequenice. 

* Buffooriry is at Indigence of Wit. 

* You believe a Man your bubble when he feigns 
himſelf to be ſo, who then 1s the greateſt bubble, 
he or you ? f #9 
i; * , Obſerve thoſe People who never commend 
any one, who are always railing, are content with 
no body, and you will find them Perſons with 
whom no body is content; 

* The Proud and diſdainful will find the con- 
trary of what they exped&, if -by their Carnage 
they look for Eſteem. | | 

* 'The pleaſure of Society, amongſt Friends. is 
cultivated by a likeneſs of Inclinations; as to Man- 
ners ;. and by ſome difference in Opinion, as to 
Sciences : the one confirms and humours us in our 
Sentiments; the other exerciſes and inſtructs us by 
Diſputation. 

* Two Perfons will not be. friends a long 
time, if they can't forgive each other little fail- 
ings. | 
* How many fine unprofitable Reaſons are laid 
before one in great Adverfity to put” him- into a 
ſtare of Tranquility. Outward things, which we 
call Events, are ſometimes too ſtrong for Reaſon or 
Nature. Eat,Drink,don't kill your ſelf with Melan- 
choly, are inſignificant Admonitions, which are 
impoſlible to . be put in praftice when a Man is 
maſter*d by his Sorrows. -: Are you a Wiſe Man to 
put your ſelf to ſuch trouble ? Is this noc as much 
as to ſay, Ares you not a Fool to be unfortu- 
nats 2 H 2 ®* There 
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* There are ſome Counſels which are frequent- 


ly hurtful to thoſe who give them, and unprofit- 
able to the Perſons they are addreſt to. 
ſerve perhaps defeats in Manners, which are et 
ther not confeft, or perhaps . eſteemed as Ver- 
tues: You blot out a paſſage in an Author's Wre 
tings which pleaſes him moſt, where he thought 
be ſurpaſt himſelf, and by this means you loſs the 
Confidence of your Friends, without making 'em 
better or more ingenious, ; 

* Not long ſince certain Perſons 'of both Sexe 
aſſociated themſelves together for Converſation 
and Witty Commerce. They left talking intelli- 
gibly co the vulgar: a thing ſaid amongſt 'em 
with a little clearneſs, drew after it another more 
obſcure, which they enricht with bad Enigma's, a 
crown'd with long Applaufes. What they call 
delicacy, thought, turn, and fine Expreſſion, was 
. a faculty they had to be unintelligible to others and 
themſelves. Good Senſe, Judgment, Memory, or 
the leaſt Capacity was not neceſſary to furniſh out 


their Diſcourſe, ſame Wit was proper, tho* not the Þ Bu 
beſt ſore, bur that which is falſe, waere Fancy ha 


too great a ſhare. | 

* I know Theobaldus you are old, but would 
you have me think you decline? That you-ate no 
longer a Wit, a Poet, or as bad a Critick in all 


kind 'of Writings, as you are an Author ? That o 


you have nothing new, eafie, natural and delicats 
in your Converſation? - No, Sir, your free and 
arrogant Mien perſwades -and affures me of thg 
contrary, You are the ſame to day as you wers 
fifty years ago, and perhaps better; for it you arg 
ſo brisk and lively at this Age, what Name did 
- You deſerve in your Youth 2 When the Ladies were 
{o charm'd with you, that they ſwore only by you, 
- an 


You ob-' 
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and took every W__ upon your word, ſo that as 
often as you ſpoke, they preſently cry'd out, That's 
er Þ delicate, What did be ſay ? 
er * We frequently talk haſtily in Company r ad 
Ve Vanity and Humour, rarely with the neceſlary 
ht & Caution. Every one is defirous to reply, before 
the he has heard out ' the Queſtion ask'd him 5 he 
em || then follows his own Notions, and explains '«m 
without the leaſt regard to another Man's Rea- 
xs ſons. We are far from finding the Truth while 
on we are not agreed upon what 'tis we ſeek after. 
11i-J Could a Man hear and. write down theſe Con- 
em I} verfations, he would ſee a great many ood things 
ors | ſpoken with little Confideration, and no Cohe- 


nd rency. 


vasÞ tion lately in faſhion, which turn'd all on trivial 
nd Queſtions, concerning Tenderneſs and Paflion : 
or The reading of Romances firſt introduc'd it a- 
out & mongſt the well-bred People in Town and Court. 


the & But ic was there. ſoon diſcarded, and the Citizens © 


has > entertain it with their Puns, Poincs and Quib- 
Viics. 

'* Some City-Ladies are fo nice, that they will 

by no means learn or ſpeak the Names of Streets, 

Lanes, or publick Places, which they fanfie are 


thing plainly bur the Coure and the Palace. They 
TY uſe Terms and Phraſes for what is below it, and 
make a whole Sentence of Cheapfide ; or if by 
chance they let ſuch a word flip, they will excuſe 
it, as if it were criminal. In this they are much 
more unnatural than the Court Ladies, who ha- 
ving occaſion to ſpeak of the Exchange or Guild- 
f Hl, ſay the Exchange and Guild-Hal, without be- 
Ing afraid of Prejudice or Jo. 

Fr ; "3 + - "If 


* There was a fort of filly Puerile Converſa- | 


not noble enongh to be known. They fay no- 


107 


ſtored, 
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* If we pretend ſometimes to' forget certain 
Names which we think obſcure, and break 'em 
in their Pronunciation, *cis through the good Opi- 
nion 'we have of our own. | 

* Yau ſpeak often in a good Humour, or the 
Liberty of Converſation ſeveral filly things which 
you deliver as ſuch, and recommend only for their 
extream Ridiculouſneſs. This is mean Pleaſantry; 
'It belongs to the People, and has already infe&ted 
the Youth of the Court; but we need not fear 
*ewill go very far there; 'tis coo rude and infipid 
a Diverſion ro make any Progreſs in a Country 
which is the Centre of Politeneſs and good Senſe, 
However, it ſhould be expos'd as much as-poflible, 
and rendred odious to thoſe who pra&iſe it ; for 

_ though they are never ſerious when they ſpeak it, 


yet 1t accuſtoms them to remember Trifles, and 


withholds their Minds from ſomething better, and 
more decent. | 

* Between ſpeaking bad things, and ſuch good 
things which every Body knows and yet put 'em 
off for new, there is ſo little Difference, that ts 
dfficult which to prefer. 

* Lucan bar ſaid a pretty thing, There's a fi 
Expreſſiow in Clapdian, ſuch a place may be found i 
Seneca. And then a long ſcrowl of Latin, which 
you quote often before thoſe who tho' they pretend 
ro underſtand it,are ignorant of every word you cite, 


This 15 intolerable, it we had Wit and Senſe enough! 


FllacVol. of our own, either we might deſpence with the 


| Fus, My, reading of ancient Authors, or elſe after ary 
Chevreaux read 'em with care, we ſhould chuſe the beſt, an 


- 


or Pezron, quote *em to the purpole. | 

— of + Hermagoras knows not. who is King of 

_—_ Hungary, and wonders to hear any one talk of the 

Times re. King of Bobemis, Don't ſpeak to him wel. 
| ary 


! 
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Wars in Holland or Flanders, or at leaſt, you muſt 


excuſe him. from anſwering the Queſtions you - 


ask concerning em. * He knows not when they 
began or ended, Battles and Sieges are all new to 
him. - But, he is very well inform'd of the Giants 
Wars, he can relate 'em to the leaſt Circumſtan- 
ces, .and omits not the leaſt particular: _ He clears 
as eaſily the horrid Chaos of the Babylonian and 
Aſſrian Monarchies. . He is acquainted” with the 
Original of the Egyptians and their Dynaſties. 
He never. ſaw + les, and never will fee it ; 
but-he has almoſt ſeen the Tower of: Babel, he has 
counted: the Steps, he has found ;out how -many 
Archite&s were employ'd about that Building, and 
i requir'd, can call *em over by their Names. He 
believes Henry IV. the Son of Henry IH. He ne- 
elects to inform himſelf of the Houſes of France 
and Avuftrig: While he can recite from his Me- 
mory the Liſt of the Kings of Media and Babylon, 
with the Names of Apronal, Herigebal, Noeſnemor- 
dach, Mardakemdad ; which are as familiar to him, 
as thoſe of YValos and Bourbon are to us. He is 
yet to learn that the Emperor is married; but.no 
body can inform him. that Ninas had two Wives. 
You ſay the King 1s in 'good. health ; he 'remem- 
bers then that Thetwoſss a King of Egypt, was heal- 
thy,. and that he deriv'd his good Complexion from 
his Grand-father Aliphar Mutofis, What does he not 


know ? Is there any thing in all Venerable An» . 


tiquity hid from him-? He aſſures you Semirams, 


- or | as ſome will have Serimaris, talkd ſo much 
like her Son Ninyas, that they were: not to be di- | 


ſtinguiſh'd. by their Voices. - But he: dares not de- 
cide if -it were, becauſe the Mother had: ſo maiily 
a Tons as her Son, or. the Son- fa effeminate a 
Yaice as his Mother ; He ron that Nimbrot __ 
| 4 4 ett- 


a 
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left-handed, and Seſoftrir ambidextre : That 'tis aww | F 
Error to imagine one of the' Artexerxes was call'd: 
Longimanss, becauſe his Arms reach'd down to his 
Knees,and not becauſe one of his Hands was longer 
than the other. He adds, there are fome grave Au- 
thors who affirm 'twas his-right Arm : But he bes 
lieves he may with good Ground, maintain, that 
*twas his left. | 
* Profound Ignorance makes. a Man dogma 
tick. He that knows nothing, thinks he can teach | 
others what he juſt now has learn'd himſelf: Whilft Y Nie 
he yho knows a great deal, can ſcarce imagine any K am. 
one ſhould be unacquainted with what he ſays, | his 
and ſpeaks for this reaſon with more 
* Great things ſhould be ſpoken fimply, they Y wo! 
are ſpoitd by Emphafis ; little things muſt be faid 
Nobly, they can't be ſupported without the Ex- & ne: 
preſfion, Tone, and Manner of Delivery. + At 
* We (peak things generally more wittily than 3 an' 
we write 'em. | | de! 
* An honourable Birth, or a good Education, {| th: 
are. almoſt the only chings which render a Man |} H 
capable of keeping a Secrec. in! 
» All Truft is dangerous if 'tis not entire z we | to 
ought on moſt occafions to ſpeak all, or conceal | he 
all. We have already too much diſcover'd our r 
Secrets to a Man, from whom we think we muſt l 
conceal one. ſingle Circumſtance. © Ve 
' * Nicander entertains Eliſa on the ſweet and } Ic 
complaiſant manner he livd in with his Wife, 8 b 
from the day of their Marriage to the hour of ny .n 
Death. © He has ſaid before, he was- ſorry he had | Þ 
no Children by her, and now he repeats jt. He | 
talks one while of his Houſes in Town, another | t 
of his Lands in the' Country ; he calculates the 
Revenue they bring him in; ho lays down the 


" Plan. 
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Plan of his Buildings, he deſcribes the Situation 


of his Seat, he amphfies otr the Conveniency of 
the. Apartments, as well as the Richneſs and Neat- 
neſs of the Furniture, He aſſures her he loves 
Good Chear and Fitie Equipages, and complains 
that - his late Wife was too mach averſe to Play 
and Society. You are fo Rich, ſays one of his 
Friends, who is plac'd for the purpoſe; Why don't 
you buy fuch an Office, or make fuch 'an addi- 
tion to your Income? Oh! Lord, Sir, replys 
Nicander, indeed you believe me Richer than I 
am. In the mean time, he forgets not to talk of 
his Extration and Matches: The. Lord Treaſurer 
i my Couſin, the Chancellor's Lady is my near Kinſ- 
women. This is commonly his Stile. He tells her 
afterwards how he became diſcontented with his 
neareſt Relations, and offended with his Heirs. 


, Ah! Eliſe, fays he, am I not wronged ? Have [ 


well for them ? and he 


= great Reaſon to 
defir pire. He then infinuates, 


es her tobe the 


that he is in a feeble and languiſhing State of 


Health, and _ of the Vault where he will be 
interrd. He fawns, flatters, and is very officious 
to- all thoſe who ' have any Intereſt on the Lady 
he cotires. But Ele has not Courage enough to 

row Rich ar the Price of being -his Wife. She 
, 05 1a herſelf the minute he talks to her, in fa- 
'vour of a Gentleman, who with his Preſence a- 
lone diſmounts the Batteries raiſed by this Citizen 
he gets up melancholy and diſappointed, and is 
now faying the ſame things ſomewhere elſe, which 


| be "ſaid to Eliſe. | 
 ? Wiſe Men ſometimes avoid' the World, that 


they may not be farfeited with it, 
of 
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The Charafters, or ' 


Of the Goods of Fortune. 


A Rich Man may eat Dainties, paint his Ceil- 
| ing and Alcoves, regale himſelf at -a Pa» 
lace in the Country, and keep another in Town; 
marry his Daughter to a Duke, and. buy a Title 
for his Son. This he may aſpire to lawfully, but 
*«is for other Men. perhaps to live content. 

* A high Birth, or a great Fortune ſet off 
Merit, and make it the ſooner to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd, 

* Some Excuſe. to an ambitious Coxcomb for 
his Ambition, 15 the Care he takes after he has 
rais'd his Fortune, to find out ſome Merit which 
he never had before, to render him as worthy in 
our Opinions, as he is in his own. | 

* When Riches and Favour forſake a Man, we 
ſee preſently he was a Fool, but no body could | 
find it out in his proſperity. : | 

* If it was not what we experience every.day, | W: 
we could not imagine the ſtrange Diſproportion hit 
a few, or a' great many Pieces of. Money, ſet be- | W: 


tween Men. fa 

Them few or many Pieces of Money are al- W 
ways the only Motion which determine. Men to th 
the Profeſſion of Arms, the Long Robe, or the, | 10 
Church, there 1s ſcarce any other Vocations. -  -- tl 


* Two Merchants who were Neighbours, and 
drove the ſame Trade, had:in the end a quite dit- 
ferent Fortune. . They had each.an only Davgh 
ter: They were nurſt together, and liv'd in a 
Familiarity. ſuitable to Perſons of the ſame Age 

| an 


tle 


Manners of the Age. 


and Condition. One of 'em, at laſt, to deliver 
herſelf from extream miſery, endeavour'd to place 
herſelf abroad ; ſhe entred into..the Service of a 
great Lady, one of the firſt at Court, and ſhe 
who was once her Companion, js now her Mi- 
ſtreſs. | | 

* If the Treaſurer miſſes his aim, the Courtier 
ſays of him, he is a Cigzen, worth nothing, a 
meer Scoundrel, If he ſucceeds, he beggs his 
Daughter for his Wife. 

* Some Men in their Youth ſerve an Appren- - 
tiſhip to a Trade, and exerciſe a very different one 
the reſt of their Lives. 


* A Mar 1s ugly, illſhapd, a Fool, one The Dake 
whiſpers, and tells me he has 50000 Livres a year. f V 
Whar's that to me ? I am weak indeed; if I begin 99": 


to look on him with other Eyes, and cannot be 
Maſter of my own Reaſon. 

* *Tis in vain to pretend to turn a rich Block- 
"oy into ridicule, the Laughers are ſtill on his 
19e, 


him: for the moſt erivial Aﬀairs. He appears after- 
wards with a grave Mien and regular Step: He 
ſays two or three words, and ſends 'em going, 
without conducting \em-to the Door, or ſhewing 
them the leaſt Civility ; and whatever little Fel- 
low he appears elſewhere, at home he will be 
thought a Perſon of ſome Conſideration. 

The neceflicy I have of your Service Clitophon, 
rouzes me early from my Bed and ſends me forth 


to wait at your Door. I wiſh I had no occaſion 


\ to ſollicite or be croubleſome to you. | Your Slaves = 


tell me you are. in your Cloſet, and will "o an 
Slebl our 


* N**** + with a clowniſh rude Porter, with Monſieur 
a Porch and an Anti-Chamber, obliges People to, de Sr. 
wait, and tire themſelves with Attendance on ©9uange- 


The Chara#ters, or 
hour at leaſt before I can ſpeak with you, I re-. 
eurn much ſooner than the time appointed, and 
they ſay you are gone. What is it Clitopher, you 
- have to do of ſuch conſequence, in the inmoſt 
Corner of your Houſe, which ſhould hinder. you 
from ſeeing me? You fill up your Papers, collate 
a Repiſter, mark ſome particular Places, and Pa- 
raphraſe others. I have'but ane thing to ask you, 
and you but one word to anſwer, Yes or ne. , If 
you would be Eſteem'd, ſerve ſuch as depend on 
you. You will get more Credit by it, than by 
making your ſelf inviſible. You are an important 
Perſon, and have. abundance of Afﬀeairs, *tis pro- 
bable you may in your turn ſtand in need of my 
Afﬀiſtance. Come, and welcome to the itiner- 
moſt receſſes of my Apartment. The Philoſo- 
pher is very acceſfible. I will not put you off till 
too Morrow. You will find me turning over 
Plato on the Immortality of the Soul, or with 
Pen in hand, calculating the diſtance of Saturn 
and Fupiter, admiring the Works of the Creator, 
and endeavouring by acquiring a perfe&t know- 
ledge of the Truth, to reAife my Mind, and be- 
come better, Enter then, all my Doors'are open. 
My Anti-Chamber is not made fo, as to incom- 
made you while you expe& me. Come forward 
till you find me without the Ceremony of giving 


me notice you bring me ſomething more pretious © 


than Silver or Gold. If 'tis an opportunity to ob- 
lige you, ſpeak, what is it you would have me 

do for you? Muſt I leave my Books, my Stu- 
dies, my Writing, and the Line I have juſt be- 
gun ? no matter, it is a happy interruption, if it 
can be-of any ufe to'you. The Man of. Buſti- 
neſs is as unapproachable as a Bear, one can't fee 
him ever at home, but with a great deal of trouble, 
or 


Manners of the Age. ; 


or rather as ſoon 25,you once ſee þhim; 'ts to ſee 
no more of him. While on the contrary, a Man 
of Letters is ſeen of eyery body at all hours, in all 
Conditions, at Table, in Bed, Naked, Dreſt, Sick 
or itt Health; he is,of no great Importance, and 
is very glad he 15 not. # 

®* Let us not envy ſome Men their great Riches, 
their Burthen would be too, heavy for us; we 
could not Sacrifice, as they do, Health, Quiet, Ho- 
nour and Conſcience, to obtain *em : *Tis to 
pay ſo dear for *em, and there 1s nothing to be 
got by the Bargain. 


* TheS.T.P. move in us all the Paſſions fuc- The Pares- 
We firſt deſpiſe 'em for their Obſcy- {4% Fare 


ce{lively. 
rity, we then envy *em, and afterwards fear, hate, 
and ſometimes eſteem and reſpe& 'em ; we often 
live long enough to finiſh our Concern: for 'em 
by Compaſlion. 

* Sofias from a Footman, got to be an under 
Farmer, and by Extortion, Violence, and abuſing 
his Truſt, he is now advanc'd to a high Poſt, on 
the. ruins of ſeveral Families. He is ennobled 
by "4 Station, and wants nothing now but Ho- 
neſty. 


* Arſ«ria usd- formerly to walk alone, unat- Madam de 
tended, and afoot to the Cathedral, heard the Bebzary. 


Sermon from a corner of the Church, where ſhe 
loſt half the words, and ſaw but one fide of the 


: Preacher. Her Vertue was obſcure, but her Devori- 


On, as well known as her Perſon. Her Husband on 
a ſudden got a place in the Exciſe, and in lefs than 
ſix Years, made a prodigious Fortune. She ne- 
ver comes now to Church but ina Coach : Her 
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mers of 
the Rev 


VenNHEs 


long Train is born up ; the Parſon ſtops while 


ſhe places herſelf : She looks him in the Face, 
not a Word or Motion eſcapes her. The Fryars 
. quarrel 
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quarrel who ſhall Confeſs her ; every one ſtrives 


to give her Abſolution, but the Curate is the Fa- 
yourite, | | 

* Creſwe is Carried to the Church-yard, and of 
all the Riches which he acquired by Rapine and 
Extortion, and ſpent in Riot and Luxury, there is 
nothing left to get him a decent Interment. He died 
inſolvable, without Goods, and conſequently with- 
out Succour. Jallops, Cordials, Medicines, were 
not to be ſeen ar his Houſe, nor the leaſt Phyſician, 


Myr. Mons-' 
ferOne 


nor even a Divine to aſſure him of his Salva. 


tion, b 
Mr. Mon- ®* Champagne riſing from an extravagant Din- 


nerot. 8 ner, his Stomach charg'd, and his Head full of ſweet 
Fumes of delicious Wine, fign'd an Order which 
was preſented him, that would have ſtarved a 
whole Province, if it had not been revoked. He 
is yet excuſable, for how could a Man in the farſt 
hour of digeſtion comprehend that any one could 

die with hunger. RP OTAk 
M.Georgo * Silvaums with his Money has acquir'd Birth 
_ Mr. and another Name, he is Lord of the Mannor where 
an »'B his Grandfathers were Vaſſals ; he'was not former- 


venue, Sor" NOW his Son-1n-Law. 


of the Re- ly good enough to, be Cleobulas's Page, but he 1s 


m-Lawto %* Dorgg is Cartied in a Litter along the Appian 
mk 4 © way, his Freemen and Slaves run before him to 


turn off the People, and make way for him, He 
wants nothing but Lidtors. 
a Train of Coaches, where he ſeems_to triumph 
over the Meanneſs and Poverty of his Father 
Sanpga.. | | 

* No one can, put his Fortune to a better uſe 
. 0g Lan than f Periander. It brings him Precedence, Cre- 
&'*% Cd, and Authority ; his Friendſhip is no longer de- 


Valance. 


He enters Rome with' 


fird;. 


| Mamers of the Ape. 


JF fird ; but his Proteion implord ;; he begins to ſay | 


of himſelf, 4 Man of my Condition, and ſometimes 
A Man of my Quality, fox he pretends to be ſuch, and 
there are none who borrow Money. of him, or 
eat at this Table, which 1s very delicate, that dare 
diſpute it. His Seat 15 ſtately, the out-fide is en- 
tirely- Dorick. There is no Gate, but a Portico; 
and the People are at a loſs whether 'tis a private 


Houſe or a Temple. He is Lord Paramount of 
all the Precin&. His Neighbours envy him, and 


would gladly ſee his fall ; and his Wife's Diamond- 
Necklace makes the Ladies his Enemies. Every 
thing agrees in him; he ads like himſelf in the 
Grandeur he has acquir'd, and for which he is in- 


debted to no body. But why did not his feeble 


old Father die twenty Years ago, before any men- 


tion 'was made of Periander ? How can he endure 
thoſe odious Regiſters of Pariſhes which declare 
Mens Qualities, and frequently make the Widow 
or the 'Heir aſham'd, and bluſh at their Preten- 
ces 2 Would he hide 'em from the Eyes of a Jea+ 
lous, Malicious, Clear-fighted Town, at the ex- 
pence of 'a thouſand People, who for afferting 


their Precedence will be at all Funerals and Pub- 


lick Proceflions ? What would you have him to 
do, 'ſhall he ſtile his Father Worſhipful, who 
calls himſelf Right Honourable. 

* How many Men are hke thoſe Trees, which 
being already tall and well grown, are tranſplanted 
into Gardens, where they ſurpriſe thoſe who ſee 
'm in fine places,” perceive 'em in the time of 
their growth, and without knowing either their 


beginning or Progreſs. | 
* If ſome dead Men were to riſe up again, and” 


ſee their Arms or Names born, their Lands, Ca- 


. | files, ancient Seats and Titles poſſeſt by thoſe very 


Perſogs 
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The Charafters, or 


erſons who were once their Tenants, what Opi- 
nion could they have of. our Age ? Fs 
* Nothing makes us. hetter, comprehend what 
liccle things God thinks he beſtows on Mankind, 
when he ſuffers 'em to abqund in Riches, Gold; 
Settlements, Stations, and other Advantages, than 
the Diſpenſations makes of 'em, 'and the fort 
of Men who are beſt provided. \ 8 
* If you enter into a Kitchin where they have 
turn'd it into an Art and Method, to flatter the 
Taſte, and. eat above what is neceſſary : If you 
were to examine the Particulars of all the Die 
which are prepared for . you at a Feaſt: If you 
obſerve how many hands they go through, ao 
what different Forms they paſs before. they bt 
come exquiſite Meats, and arrive at that Neatne 
and Elegance which charm your Eyes, puzz 
your Choice, and force you to caſte all; It you 
were to ſee at once all the Variety that comes to 
a well-ſpread Table, how would you be dilpuſie! 
and offended ? If you qo bejin _ the Scenes and 
number che Weights, the Wheels, the Ropes; which 
make the Flights and Machines at the Theatre ; If 
you conſider how many Men are employ'd in t 
execution of their Motions ; how. they ftret 
their Arms, and extend their Nerves : You would 
exclaim, Are theſe the Springs, the Movement 
of ſo fine a Shew, which ſeems animated and 'a& 
_ ed only by ic ſelf? You, would cry out, What 
Efforcs, what Violence ? It is much the ſame with 
the Farmers of the King's Revenues. Don't en 
quire too narrowly into their Fortune, for elf 
you will have another Idea of it. 
The Arch- * This Youth ſo freſh, ſo flouriſhing and heal 
ſep of thy, 1s Lord of an Abby, and ten' other Benefi- 
Khenms +5 ; they bring him in all together, one hundred 
pow 


and- twehty: thobſadd! Livres:bvi Year; which! are - 
paid him conſtantly in Gold. - There) are ciſe>? 
" | rehere one. bnidredbiand: twengriilodigent 'Famhi- 
? | hes» who habe gb-Bire ito warofi'em-in'che Wins 
no; Olbaths t0:;cover {theit»Nakedneſs, mori 
t0-eat;o their Poyerth: 1chtrbam! and ſhame? 
tal: What Inequa &-2-:Doesnat this cleanly del 
»-Ghry/ippuey anew, and. the firt:Nobleman of Mr. Lan- 
bisRace,! wilh'd thircy Years gb cfor :twor.choguects, Fo- 
ſand Livres 4 Year, and:thilche faid. ſhould oonhel beret 
tent{Him;j chis.bounded bs Difires) rhis-wis , 
tpipt his Ambbicion;;z he! ſpake 1ab<is.mdnriges dÞ *Touts 
and there are many.-who "rethdmbercie::-Gbadd yi e 
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8 what archi, 
techave and; 4o bald; H:he:was: beliey'd; che 
Pringe would ker-30 Farms Haympny +-ſelf;, and 
he fancies that the People would be fo well pleatd 
to fee his rich and fine Equipages, that _ 
$370: hy k would ' 
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'the Mubek of edi; and 
his; 


_ would for 
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ver man any- Perlon's 'Inteveſt; when his 
is: to 

for: thoſe whocdeibwith bimi' If you have 
"- ws by Lands,'or-what-elfe is his,|/he will ar 
pole Conditions on! you elewagait, - There's 
no (fair Dealing '0e-Compoſition- to" hp. expedted 
-2froma 'Man fo :full of his own lire? : Avoid 
_ © © him; he-will.certainly' be too. hard for you; 157] 
Manft - 2:* Bromtin; they {ay}, Tetires and-looks himfelf:up 
fee? th ightthours 2-day with the! Saints 3hey havethew 
Partiſan ations,:and:he has his.7'! +? 4'65 ONS 
or. For. v1 Fhs _ hare veryaifeaioae pleckurnced 
mer Fd eqn 72s Er hs nates anditroms A 

Sos che ſb odious/ day an 2c MYE v2:i:5 3 41,1 
0; If we divideche Lives of.cho Batcaars ihto-two 
s-the' firſk is flively! and aMive;! Duſied! indaf 
the Peoples!: [Tha fecond- bordering)an 
Dent, 1s fpenr | iy Getbeting: aid deſtroying one 
| another, © {0 #15; 3H ions bas, 0A 26919 
Monſieur *® That Man who _ yola'Evitons; anddel 
wee verat :more, (has :tiot /beaty:able ray mivictain his 
'- own,'or ſecurs'his' Wife and Chitdren's' after Mi 
© Dearlyz "and thoogh”yor ate wel inform'd of 'the 
Milſery'of their Condition, you-Hiavd no ine 
of: freeing i ; arleaſt you bave'h6cime for 
being roo much concern'd in buildihg-add 
gy good Houſe'iof your own.y2:y@& Mn Gran 
you" keep your: BenefaRor's-Pifure, eek from 
the. Cloſet  is* removed tothe CAriiiChamben 
| and thence without 'any reſpe&; into'the Ward 
r Ki iis 8 8 $199, 0k ps 1 0591 16 WICH 
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begin by thoſe' Faults which we' have noeialt 

time to amerid :© Whence p $- 

Fortunes are fo rately 
A Mar of '# title 

vancing himſelf; and in- ſuch caſe :'negle& 

wth he will chink on't: from Mornit 

- and then breaks his Reſt with. 0 


or take other _meaſurel2'> 


Road; rp fall 'os to | 
| Fields;and eontinuein a bye bye and newer wal 

by-this means/he gets agath \ar laFintotherfe 
Road, and finiſhes his Journey?:b\o muck Sent 
requili tein arr ambicions Man to: :attairy el 

Is he then a _ or only! a:Coxcon 

_ by his Riches, purchaſ es" i Favour 
vancement'? 1 AG 
There are ſome ſtupid and kanrrs Men whophace | 
themſelves mn fine Stations, and-die-rich, ' yet 'we 
ought not: to ſuppoſe they: have: conctibaeed co cit 
'by the: leaſt Induſtry or Labour: Some bod) has 
direted 'em to the - Fountain-head,. or 4ps; 
chance only led 'em to it. They Ls been ahem 
askt, Would you have Water? ?-Draw, — anTRes] 
have drawn It. 
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ſame time; "thus *tis fee Tat 


Men ganante all their yvozs Py And if 
Car is fo fortunate, he deſerves not pou 
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In all. Conditions the e_ Man is hs 
neareſt Neighbour to Hot y, and the rich as 
litle diftane from Knavery ; Ability. and Cunning 
ſeldom, get a. Man exceffive Riches. 

nagiog O _ is 1n ali” Trades the ſaroſt 


Es honeſt and beſt way to abs your Fare, 
15 c0-convinee Fooply” lint ate: imerpll co 
ſerve you. | NEB VEG 
-}2:\Men temptes 
9 acqure Ri 
lelyes in t wir 
?noMht- 7 


© 
Man i hai be thirty 
Iþ ed deft Le nia 
ore nity; .ne gaes to 2.6 
+ Age, and, gies amonglt Þ Lonheld iy Gla- 
CI fiers. 
- * What is the fruie of a 46a. Fortune? Un. 
6 lels ie 'be co poſſeſs the _ Induſtry, Labour, 
> | andExpence'of. thoſe who t. before us, and” 
pf to-work our; ſelves in. Planting, Building, and Ins. 
4 | larging for. :our'Poftericy ? ; 
; ® Men open their Shops, 200 ſer out their 
I | Wares every Morning to ar Cuſt peoars, | 
+ | and lock 'em up. at Night 6 ay: ving cheated 
Day. 
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There EU y © h- _K Pore 
wat HE ho veen AE 
tidare aftvid-of living ; others A 


are .eating earl ruits, forcipg t Earth' 818 
are ating © Pi (rol Gave nts 
' i728! the Ip I 
ſhmentiof 'a ! Hundred” Pami- 
ties," 1 will* potfs Extremities.#nd-# I 6a 
I wil neither be happy or unhappy, have rich 


ot" poor, but, take | nEtuary in ann © "hone 


Wy Paor- are Foe mY the 
chin, and no body ne che Tal wh 
gry that Ei for can want the ea thing, 
xn one. woul JOE 
© *.'Ye'is rich _ Incoihe 7s 'mot9- thin hfs 
Expences, and he is poor whole, Biblio 3 
more than, his Income, and there are ſomes 
with ''a Revere of 50000% a” Year are very 
Pdod-. SETSLET) I-45} 5+ 
'There-is nothing keeps loriger cas 4 little Pots 
cune,. and nothing Is ſooner gong than a"reke 
one. 
Great Riches are near Neighbours to. Po- 


\ 
1 he is only rich who wants Kothing, « very 
wiſe Man 15a yery rich. eg ITD 
e 1s only poor 1 Ek ahi 's i 


want an 
Rich'ate 
; or” that 
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Momwniafa ths 
*: The Paſliotis tyrannize: over Mankind, but 


PRE tv vow, overthe reſt, and pives'em a little 
while why bak of Vere 1 _— 'be- 


liev'd Topo, who is now 
ſober, chaſte, os pony nd even —_ 


and I might Fanny wes ie till, if he had noe 
made his. Fortune, | 
® There is ne end to a Man's ' defr of Srow- 
ing Rich 'and Great ; | when | the ; Gogh. forzes 
him, when Death approaches, his Face rivell'd; 
cine Legs weak, - he cnes, My FRy_—k my Ef 
*. There is but two ways of rifing/in the World; 

uy your ' own Induſtry, and another's Weak: 
PS 4 

*.\'Features diſcover Complexion and Mannges, 
and the Goods. of :Fortune 31 you may ſte by >. 
Man's. Coumonance, if he bas grear or ſmall Re- 
venues. 


Cry/antes, a wealthy impertinent Man, would ale 


uſe: n with Begeniae, who is a Man of "Wit, \ 
but-poor, leſt he-ſhould diſhonou? him. 
has the ſame' 'Diſpoſitions for. ' Cryſantes';- ard 
there's. no groat fear they will often ren againſt 


+* When I ſee fone Perſons; why us'd/ to be 
beforehand with 'me in theic Civilities, e <p 
' I ſhould _ 'em firſt, | arid! ſtand on- their 
Punks bi js ſelf, 'very fins, F os glad 
—_—_ tyyou ; 'r15 certairs, ent 

oy provided for- than formerly, chat he 
1s pron ada _ Poſt or other, by which he has 
already y adyanc'd his Fortune. Pray 
heav'n ir: goes'ol with him; and that in time "be 


May v'en dolpile my- 


Fg wy 
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Meſſieurs 


2 If. good, Ehovghts, :.gaod :Bodks;! and: Heir 
Awbors, Aepended: on. Raches-or:;fuch- asifhave 
a6quiy'd;em ; Whatahard Fate:woold'the Learnid 


lie-under 2, Whay-a Power would thanche:afſuin!d }| hk 


over;them? With what Authocity.cfould, they 
tregt; thoſe | poor | Wretches whoſe. Metic ;has mat 
advancd, or enriich'd 'tm, and who:make iit-theyr 
whole ſtudy. th think” or -wiite: Judiciouſly. We 
muſt confeſs, the: preſent time-:15 for Riches; Fu+ 
turity; for the Vercupus and Ingenious: Homwer lives 
Rill; and will-ever flouriſh, whylſt 2-thouſand Trear 
ſurers and ColleQors are no more: They/arg 
forgot, and. we may now ask; if 'they- ever have 
een? Are their Namss, or ther 'Country known? 

ere there no Partiſans in Greece? What 1s \be- 
come of all-choſe rich. Folks who deſpiſed. Hother, 
who were. careful to - avoid:him, . who never; ſa 
uted him, or-ſaluced him bluntly, who Yifdain'd 
to ſee him at their Tables, who look'd on him: as 


;one who was. nat; rich; ahd :had writ. a. Book? 


Farmer of, What will becorhe of. the t: Fauconets ? Will chey 
the King's ga, as far in Poſterity/as Deſeatges;) who was þara 


Revenue. ja. Frenchman, and. died-in Sweden 2. | *;/: 4:6 
'—_ * $,,%.» The ſame | Pride. which ::makes - a Man. 


haughtily infule over his Inferiours, forces hand - 
to crawl vilely; before thoſe. .who' ate above him: 


The Propeity of this Vice,,, founded on Riched, ©. - 

Poſts, Credu/ and: uſeleſs: | 
;nal Meri or foud. Vertue, 
.dalpiſe thoſs. who: are below'ihim 
to over-yalue thoſe whoſe; Circumſtances exceed 


A. rxces; > | 
QpUges: ene, equaliy./ to | 
'him| I Hertnperrang 


his own; 


A MM el 5G 1109, et MN JOREL 
! There;-are fome-- filthy: $onls: fed; by Naſti- 


nels and. Qrdure,, who aig; nflamd- by: lataret 


and Gain, as great Souls are: g'd, by Gloryyand 


. Vertue. They cafte no pleaſure in any ching but 


BE SA | getting, 
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it ings pd never us cover and wc 
| G bo ae og 00 abou their 
more ware © _ on of woe” ral X 

lowering of the Coin;. loſt and'immerg'd in 

tings, Parchments, Titles and Covenants. Theſe 
Peo bw / ars ages Reodons, — gr. 

| ans, or ps Men, but ve 

of. Silver and Sola. 

?” Lec us firſt except thoſe noble. and cobrage- 

ous. Souls, if there are- any. of this kind in being, 

. who. are helpfſul--to\ ſuch as are in want, who 
make-uſe only-of their Ingenuity co, grow rich, 
whom no Ca: Diſptopartions, or- Malice can 
ſepgrate- from thols y, once. choſe 'for hai | 
Friends: . And ler us 4fer this pronounce a Truth, 
{ad-and doleful; to-.be rhe - There's not a 
Man in the World whom Loye, Incloation, 
a: long Seciety, have-cngaged to us ;-who has*o 
fer'd'us a thouſand Servicns and ſometimes IS 
us-2 kindneſs, who has'not yet in himſelf by the 


ah 
as 


ties of his Intereſt, a Diſpoſition co break with 
us, 2nd become out: Enemy. 
..*, Whilſt OFontes. was cncreafing his Years, his Mr. Pelas 


S.< 


Wealch, and his Revenye; a(Girl was born- 11  ravoye: 
certain Family ; ſhe grew up, flouriſh'd, and en- - 
cer'd into. her {ixeeench Year: | He begg'd this 
witty, young, and fair.. Creature to. marry him; 
' and ſhe pri err'd him; ;cho' withoue Birth, or the 
leaſt Merit, to. all. bis Rivals. frag 65 
*.: Marriage. which. ought to be the EO 
of all good things,: 1s <=; by che. Diſpofirion, of 
Meds: Eonunes, | a. heavy / Load. thas ſuppreſſes 
em ovich i its weight.: i \When their Wives and Chil 
kempt- 4 149 Violence, Falſhood, and un- 
pr GARE. FD r_ Maintenance, . when. they find 
yes frangely any _——_ Ingignes 
and Knavery Tos 
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To matry'a Widow, » ings Engliſh, to make 
ws Foes rune, Gong KK does not” always prove 
18 ; 

* He whoſs Portion with his Brethren, would 
only maintain him hed. '2 tolerable LanTaay ; 


nv: q 
woul: 
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| preſently for being a ' Setjeant- ''The Serjeamt 
= would be-a | Judge, and the - + Goat 521; 
| ' and-thys he goes from one {tion to > anos celbic 
| dap/Sacying"tos fg And 
| and- giving”: Opportw Þ defir 
f mify to gt ;-but ncntuarani Fe6a BE Man 
HP, nem, make a»good Supper," fit fl oh 
by large Free buy you 8 lacd Cloak, hang your {| by ch 
* Chamber 'with Tapeſtry 3' Wha hat need you: care. IT 
who is co come-after you? You: have either na Þ] but « 
Heir, or you don'e know him, or what is worlh the 


you pt dam for him. ROOT 1 
? we are- young, we keep for Coll wi 
when we are old, - fave" for Doh za As ; | 
gal _ makes'a- pompous Funeral, and \Jerour | 
the r 
* The Miſer ſpends more the day of his Death, 
' . than he did in} ten Years; and his Heir in ten 
dpendn,m more than he could part with in all tns 
* Lite. \ | 
'-* The Prodigal robs his Heir, the ſordid Miſer 
| robs himſelf, the middle! way berween both, h 
Juſtice to our ſelves and others. - - | 
-. # Children perhaps would bedearer to their Pa. "ri 
rents, and Parents to their: Children, were ie not Þ th 
for the Title of Heirs:  '' * '/ | 
Naſefal. wo ach ire ny 
aſtetui, to wat na 2A 
2 little Fortune, Frey vans ne 
Þ s of our neareſt Reo Hy OT A Cites 
elf fo far thas he does njot wiſh his Fiche 
Death, is an honeſt Man. & *"Caine 


| Moneriaſ che 4h 
ake | 9: | is< the Character of one _ 
" would-be an Heir, we are never better flatter" 

4 "f becter_ yd; more -\follow'd, {© more coun, 
'8/] Perſons "rod to get our « Death and' 
" viſhes-it y happen 


4 Jl 2 cal: Men by > iron Poſts, Titles and Suc- 
20+, cefbons; look on themſelves as one anochers Heirs: 
ny; f And for this reaſon, are ever. a ſecret 
tas I deſire for each others Deaths. | He is the happieſt 
Fy m—_—_ ee eg ers ns to leave 
18 to''h1s? can expect 
be ; Sugoe Death, xpe 
Ie 

no 

is, 


| by the Deceaſo'ot-ahother, 
"y *' Tis ſaid 'of 'Play that i is vals all-Qualicies ; 
: bur cheiv is often ſack” ſtrang ſpropartions, and 
16, I the diſtance bat: chic wp A radios 3s 
ſo vaſt and boundleſs that :we ican hardly wh 
with" the meceting-of*- fuch Extremities. 'Tis like 
Diſcord in Mufick, like Colovrs ill forted, like 
= thac' offend the Bar, or Sounds and Noiſes, 
\Jar,/. and are angrateful. ' In a word, 'tis 
org all Order [and Decency. If any one 
'els the pradtice of all the _ Saban, 
rhaps one of thoſe | things 
gs to the ather part of Lene « Word: Whae 
x png axe s > Akin an. gr 
usim als's/ 2 not t 
are: as much dil; = with this exceſs of Familia» 
rity; as we-are 
theis:other 
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as a Table of Gameſters playin 
art 7=yy - melancholy | Severity wIOE I 
their” acable ' towards one another, 
and” e Enemies, while the Mexting 
© YÞ.Ue S's laſts. 


OG AaAT S3 &2 > — S - | > 


Jd with their Zombaye ®, and s a the 


vu The Almbl; of the States; or ef the Coury'* of the 
o Jt remars foirng ſhew nothing ſo ſeri- £*_ to. 


The Charaftersy of \. F 
laſts. They conſider neither Friendſhip, Allitn- = 
ces, Burch nor-Diſtin&rons - -Chance -aloneþthas 
blind and wild: Duwinity, prefades: oyer-the Ciraley þ lol 
and detides Soyereignly ala/braks' all Occaf 
They all adore:ber by a profound Sileace and) af Ter 
Attention, they can never obſerve elſewhere: rand Yri>'s 
the Paſſions'ſeein- ſaſpended awhile, eo give'place'}]Gam 
co. one of ''em3*the-Courtier-1s/at this time: _ withe 
ther ſweet, Hactring, complaiſant; nor ar lene-. 
YOut. 
in - *. We can't perceive in" chuſs: Perſons who hang he. 
- riſen by Play' and: Gaming the; leaſb'tracg, of 'thein 
"* former Condition by their - Cotwetfatiorny, «they 
| loſe fight of their Equals, and'afſbciate\ with Per-'{ Adv 
fons of the firſt ' Quality :'/'Tis-true, the Fortuns! Yidlw- « 
of the Dye, or Lanſquenet, often;ſers- emridow 4400: 
where it took *em cup. * 7, py &a 

* I am nor ſurpris'd chat: here are fo nal iy 
Publick'Gaming- Houſes, which are like as: j 
Snares co. betray -Mens Avarice, 'like Whirlp 
where _ pavate Mong Money i is ſunk withobe {hdr 

ror he Rocks, omg at) F 


$$ 


SE Ole wa 
= Inherunces whe of -a' Card: J-:-* 
*'T1s crue, /'tis 'a fileby raſcally Trade, and every | 
one that deals with 'em- are ure-'to be cheated 5" 
bue *tis a Trade, well-knowfh; very ancient;' and: 
a long while-prativd by the Men we call Games!" 
ſters. The-Sign'they ſer up-at.their Noors ſhould: / 
have this kicriplign,, We chiat:brre in an; howft- 
X way 


Ming: of. the A 


ny 7 ;3/for TI: Jnppoſe'chey nilgaigttced: tc be 
u Everyone knows thatitolenter, and 
a i Hens owe ting Tg 
' Tonia: have 0 TRE 1 
af {fitence ; is whatiicannot underſtand. 
a ſpon bonds here bam wind by 
9” Y' TQO \ a you can'e 
i without 1t, :vchatexcuſe: 18: this 2 Is: there any mans 
ds lene and ſhamefukPaſlion which -may inot uſe the 
ame Languzge?1: Would we: admit- one to ſay, 
Te he can't live; wthogt: Murders, Rapes and Rob- 
iy beries? - Is playing without og 7 canh+- 


deration or myscy——; pa total: rain of your 
OF: are. —_ — jo 


ne/ $icls cs Gor 7: Gin, are outragious | by L 

6 aod:waſted by.idurarice, while: you [expoſe _ 2 
-}F Card; 'or ther. Charice: of 2  Dyg;:your own,” your 
iy Waves, and:yjanr Chaldrens. Fortupe 3/115 this:-al- 
wi Botfable 2:15 thisasbpor tolbe:!admir'd, or what 
| Man ought ochoidivrned with 2: And, yet! are 
hdr Ras: Wen ofn-worle Conloguences —_ theſe 
_ oW ton! £0. 6n MAveriat overs 

1 met ſacriftts your, Cloaths 

and cheBrovilionsa! yauriFamuly,. 

Gs reaonale Deen. ca of %o -: 

| tobe a: Knavg, but; Lala: . 
1b fortyd:is to a Minot 
he pueriieyrin 


. 


| we 
F mbar i thrloſ of 4m _ Dy it every 
p, moment; during':;the--courſe- of our.) Lives, | wile 
care in want of-the good things. we. Joſt; - 

I: $-:* \Fhe Company of a Maniiwho: ſpends bis E: 
be ©! xe without. wunging his OE "— 


4 * — 5 3 
k T 3 
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The CharaBherigi di 

Debts; or laying it out to Aalvantage, 
enough lid by every ome bur; his V rb hu 
i oo] 


* Neither the Trotbles, Zemibia) which 
| your Empire;/ nor: the War which/ſince the:del 
of the King your Huzband:you have:ſo:hetoitld 
aafferatr againſt a powerful inmal 
any thing of: your Ma gnilcomee;: You bavalgiel 
fore x6. Banks of: Rapdratuno, any: other Caur 
try, and refolvd to- raiſe's \Ratdy:Fabriclt c 
The Air 1s heakhy'and temperine;;-rhe Situarh 
+ + Wood makes cue e' i 
Weſt,” pA the: Syridr Godsj'habko :fomenmes'1 
habit that Land, could motoghile. ia: finer! ut 
The Neighboarhood is peopled avich Men w 
are i yet 7 i 10 ſhaping 
going and = 
Lebanon, Bradls': Prnangg 'Dheip: [Toon 
and Machinsmakethe Air;trembie; —_— 
vellers who pak that way. wo rabia; 
return home, -co:&@@ :1t with al rake” 
dor you defign 16 beſtow: oaks 'yoB,' c 
wag mrbigy men es RS I 
re Xx 74 
the Labour of the mot:ExosllentAznits, 
Phidias's and Ziangi of your DSS 
moſt of theirifkree on Fn þ and: 
Mark out vaſtand-delicions Guraear whole B 
ty ſhall appear &© be: Re Te 
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the Workmanſhipof Man. «cBxhaif your Tierl 


fares; and NI !on©:this: inc 


radle Edifice; #nd-after vEgiven iechola of 5 


Perfection, lot Gradier or: ecioctes who! bt 

che Marſhes" of "Palmyra, eiriche: by the 1 
flowing of your: Ruins, ſhall bay-wich ready- Mc 
ney this Roya Matifion- to adora' i,” and mais it 
worthy of him and his Fortune. ® This 
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Manners _ the o_ | 
wall + "This Palacey\ehis Fu Gaidens,. 
Il ule mes! Whteranorle)c —_— pore: 
S yon-toexclaitn : WAH GBaht"on' "ſo 'Ublcious" 

Houſe; and the: RY Ne Rs who” 
ror ley: live {6 


a bl feffes'4c + tabs 
i race q 


: Fore A which doing prot w 


of dicors drove: him away from it; hs ona backs 
pivSi6 ts ing wider dtd was {6 
thav hs died 'that* very inſtance. * F gf 2955 | 
51/21: We {os Freed in"Wrtadi Pataili es and 
| o Gmc "Years 


Tr Keg a ane ene Wis eleva- 
thing he” defied, daring the 

Ar: was "to roach him : Did 

216 Eminent Wit or a profourid 

EL the Father or the 'Son ? Or 

y rooly Opportunity ?' 'Put Fortune at 

wr dy] longer, the went” to ſport it 

| treated their Poſterity as the 


0 | iately cite the Ruin and Orver- 

wor of Men of the Lung Robe' and the Sword, 

% Ms alone, and not their E- 

verg their Expehices. ; 

ve have forgot'nothing rowards making your 

Mc Earns! how-greatwas your Labour 2 If the leaft 
w_ | thitiy, HOW long your Repencance 

" vs * Giton 
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es lea Geſk Complation;:afmeuth Et 
ite ady and reſolute-Loo 
a fas Yr nd cbr Sep; ha ſores dls 


Fe _ bm, p nol m re , TR 


3s never. igtereu 
mop and ; his Ta is canſianel 

' he fits down. you ſee him. in Ml z6he 
croſſes his Legs, wrinkles his B 9996 F Py 
over . his will be-ſecn, b | 
raiſes, hun lf a erwards, and. aloren 
and con bom Freed: He is-werry, v 
able, 1 impatient,-cholerick, a 
gician ;. | © belicxes ra wh 
Genius, . wy tis iow Evers = 

Pheden-has, hollow pn | 
and a; meagre-Look; his nd le 
bers light; che; is a thinki 
| Senſe he has oe air of a 


| ihe 15 1s 
ſometimes bo ek he is. f 
Relations ; Hg © barken 
tice of, : He praiſes, Ws la =; Tal bo ers, 
is of their Opinions ; he ruys,: he. fhes/to., pa 
le Se! rices z he is a flatterer, complaiſant, 
myſterious 


{.. +5 


Manners of- the Age. 129- 

- myſterious in his Afﬀairs, ſuperſtitious, ſcrupnlons, 
a Coward, and ſometimes a Lyar ; he ſteps hghtty 
and foftly, he ſeems afraid to tread the ground, 
he walks with his. Eyes, dowriward, he dares 
not raiſe 'em on thoſe who piſs by him; he ne- 
ver makes one of a Company for diſcourſing on 
Afﬀairs of rom Concern; 'he- puts himſelf behind 
him who ſpeaks, he ſteals away 'with what he has 
heard without being- obſerv'd; he uſes no place, 
he takes up no room, he pulls his Hat over his 
Eyes, that he may not be ſeen, he folds and ſhurs 
himſelf up im; his Cloak ; there is no Street or Gal- 
lery ſo crouded or throng'd bur he finds a way to 
ſneak chrough without joltling, and creeps along; 
and no 'one perceives him ; if he is defic'd co fit, 
he puts himſelf on the brink of the Sear, he calks 
low in Converſation, and has a bad accent; how- 
ever, he 1s free wich the Publick, angry with the 
Age, and but indifferently. pleas'd with the Mi- 
niſters and ,Miniſtry 5 he ſeldom opens his Mouth 
but to reply, he blows his Noſe under his Hat; 
he ſpits in his Handkerchief, he gets into a corner 
to ſneeze, and the Company muſt never know 
it, he colts no body a Complement or a Sahjuta- 
tron; In ſhort, he 15 very poor. | 
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| A? Pars we meet as exatly without Appoint- 

'& ment, as if it were ſome publick Afﬀligna- 
tionz we are punctual every Evening in the Park 
and the Walks, to obſerve all Faces there, and to 
like none. 

We can't forbear even the Company of thoſe 
Perſons whom we hate and deride. ; 

We: wait for one another at theſe Meetings; 
and as we paſs by are curious in examining Coz- 
ches, Horſes and Liveries, nothing eſcapes our 
Eyes, which- are in theſe caſes very nice and malict 
ous. We reſpe& or diſdain the People we meet, 
according to the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of their 
Equipage. 

* We all know the Long-Bank which borders 
the River Seine, on that fide where it receives the 
Mernt at its entry into Pars. At the foot of this 
Bank the Men delight co bath themſelves during 
the Heats of the Dog-days; we can fee em at a 
little diſtance throw themſelves into. the Water, 
and return out of it: And 'tis obſervable, that 
the City-Women never walk that way tl! this 
Seaſon comes, and when *tis paſt, they go on 
Cother ſide of the Water. 

* In Places of general Concourſe, where the 
Ladies afſemble only to ſhew their fine Silks, and 
reap the Fruit ' of their Toilets, People don't walk 
with'a Company for the Benefit of Converſation, 
but couple together, to gtt a lictle Confidence, 
and be emboiden'd againſt the common Refle- 
ions 


Manner; of the Ave. 


Rions that are made there. They talk here, and (a 
nothing, or rather talk to be taken notice of by ſu 
as paſs by 'em, for whoſe ſake they raiſe their Voices, 
cringe, bow negligently, and make ſeveral turns, 

* The Town is divided into feveral Societies, 
which like ſo many little Republicks, have their 
particular Laws, Cuſtoms, Jargon! and Jeſts; and 
as long as they laſt, they will allow nothing to 
be well ſaid or done, which they had no hand in, 
and contemn thoſe who have not been initiated 
in their own Myſteries A Man of Wit, who 
knows the World, and ventures to put himſelf a- 
mongſt them, finds himſelf in-a ſtrange Country, 
where he is ignorant of the Roads, Language, 
Manners and Cuſtoms. He ſees here a fort of 
People who - ſometimes make a Noiſe, ' ſome- 
times Whiſper, ſometimes Laugh aloud; and pre- 


ently fall again into a doleful Silence. He 


loles himſelf here, and can hardly tell how to 
pur his words into any tolerable Order, or 
et himſelf to'be heard. Here is always ſome 
orward Coxcomb, who with infipid Jeſts, and 
wretched Buffoonry, makes himſelf the Hero of 
the Society. This Man is the DireQor of the 0- 
thers Merriment, and they always laugh at his 
Jeſts before he breaks 'em. If at any time a Wos 
man comes amongſt 'em, who is not a Contpa- 
nion in their Pleaſures, the jolly Club wonders 
ſhe ſhould not laugh at thoſe pretty things which 
ſhe does not underſtand, and appear inſenfible ac 
the Trifles which they would not be ,pleaſed wich; 
if they were not their own. They will neither 
forgive her, her Speech, her Silence; her Shape; 
her Complexion, her Dreſs, nor. the manner 
ot her coming in, or going out» The fame Club; 
however, never lives two Yous lucceffully ; od 

þ 
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the firſt there are always ſown thoſe Seeds of' D- 
vifion which break- it the next, by Quarrels + 
bout ſome Beauty, Diſputes' at Play, extravagant 
Feaſts, which though modeſt'in/ the beginning, 
ſoon degenerate into Pyramids of-'Vidtuals, and 
coſtly Banquets, to- the utter overthrow of the 
Commonweakh. And thus' ina little while there 
15 no more talk of ' this People, than of the*laſt 
year's Flies, TIC | 

* 1n the City there 1s the greater Robe and 
the leſs: The firſt' of theſe 'revenge themſelves 
on the other, for the Contempt and the Mortif- 
cations they -meet with at Court. '- *Tis not eaſily 
known where the Greater end, or where the Lek 
begin, there being a conſiderable Body of thoſe 
who refuſe to be of the ſecond Order, and who 


conteſt even for the firſt : They will not always 


give place to the others On: the contrary, they 
endeavour by their Gravity and Expence to equal 
'em in the Magiſtracy, and will not yieldit 'em 
without difficulty. We hear 'em often ſay; that 
the Nobleneſs of their Employs, the Independen+ 
cy of their Profeſſions, their Talent at ſpeaking, 
and their Perſonal Merit, balance at. leaſt the Bags 
of Money which the Sons of the Farmers or Gold 
{miths, paid for their Offices. 

* Youare unwiſe to ſtudy in your Coach, or it 
may be to ſleep there: Make haſte, take yout 
Briefs and your Papers, readout, ' ſalute no body, 
not ſo much as People of the greateſt Quality, and 
they will belzeve you a Perſon of extraordinary Buſs 
neſs. This Man; ſay they, 1s laborious and inde 
fatigable ; he-reads, he works .in the Street, and 
on the Road ; Obſerve the leaſt Attorney, he 
would be thought overladen with his Afﬀairs; he 
wrinkles his Forehead, ſtudies moſt profourtdly, 

as 


for which each: furniſhes his part, they triumph 
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as if he had ſomething to. do, and pretends ſo 
much Buſineſs, that he can'c find time for Eating 
and Drinking :: He is ſeldom {zen about his Houle; 
he vaniſhes preſently, and is loſt in the Darkneſs 
of his Cloſet ; he hides himſeif from the Publick, 
avoids the Theatres which he leaves to thoſe who 
Jun no risk for being ſeen there. 

®* There are a certain number of young Magi- The Preſi- 
ſtrates, wham Pleaſure and Eſtates have affocia- 4ene De 
red to ſome of thoſe we call at Court, little Ma- Meme and 
ſers. They imitate *em in all their Actions, and ***"* 
carry themſelves much below the Gravity of their 
Robe. They believe themſelves diſpenc'd by their 
Age and their Fortune, from being diſcreet or mo- 
derate: They borrow from the . Court what is 
worſt there,. and appropriate to. themſelves their 
Vanity, Luxury, Jntemperance and Libertimſm, 
as if, all thoſe Vices belong'd to 'em. They afte& 
a Character far diſtant from what they ought to 
maintain, and in the end, according to their de- 
lires, they become, the true Copies of moſt wicked 
Originals. 

* A Man of the Robe in the City, when he 
appears at Court, looks like another Perſon ; but 
when he comes home, he reſumes the Manners, 
the Complexion,-the Look, and. the Geſture, he 
leſt there. He 1s not ſo honeſt, nor in ſo much 
confuſjon. IR | 

* The Cri/pins join and club together in. their Me/ſeurs 
Families for the fix Horſes which lengthen they Malo, Of- 
Equipage, and with a ſwarm of Men in Liveries, 79 

the Robe. 

at the Pack, or at Ymcennes, with as much Splendor 
as a new Bridegroom, or as Faſon, who has ruin'd 
himſelf by his Vanity, or Thra/on, who has dilpasd 
of his Eſtate, and now ſets up 208 a Fortune. 
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Clerc. d Name, the ſame Arms: The elder Houſe : The 


Sd 
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* I have heard talk of the Sawniovs, the fame 


eſevile- younger Houſe, and the youngeſt Branch of the 


youngeſt Houſe : The firſt bear their Arms plain, 
the ſecond with a Label, and the third with a 
Label indented. They blazon the ſame Colour 
with the Bourbons and the ſame Mettal, they carry 


as well as they, two and one : 'Tis true, they are 


not Flower-de- Laces, but they are ſatisfied, and 
perhaps believe in their Hearts, their Bearings as 
Noble. They have 'em in common with Per: 
ſons of the firſt Quality ; we ſee 'em 1n their 
Windows, in their Chappels, on the Gates of their 
Caſtle, on .the Pillars of their Seat of Jak, 
where many a Man is condemn'd to be hangd, 
who only deſerv'd Baniſhment. You fee 'em on 
their Moveables and Immovables ; they are oo 
Up and down on their Coaches, and their Live- 
ries are as remarkable as their Arms. But to be 
plain, with the Sannions, they ſhould have had a 
ittle Patience to have tarry'd till the next Age, 
for 1n this their Folly appears too palpable, and in 
a few years thoſe who knew their Grand-father 
muſt follow him to the Grave : They are old, they 
can't live long, and who then would be. able to 
ſay, There he kept his Stall, and ſold his Goods 
yery dear. | 
The Saxnions and the Criſpins had rather be 
thought extravagant than covetous : They tell 
you a long Story of a Feaſt or Collation they 
made at one time ;5 the Money they loſt at Play 
at another, They ſpeak in their myſterious Jar- 
n of the Ladies of their Acquaintance ; they 
Gl ever a thouſand pleaſant things to tell each 


other, and are always making new Diſcoveries, 


paſling amongſt themſelves for Men of very much 
PELang UMONgH TNEMITIVE X Intrigue 
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[atcigue. One of 'em coming home late to his 
Country Houſe, goesto Bed,gets up in the Morning, 
puts on his riding Accoutrements, adorns hinflelf 
with Ribbonds, ties back his Hair, takes his Fuzee 
and paſſes for a Sports-man. He returns at Nighe 
wet and weary, without finding the Game, tries 
again on the Morrow, and in this manner paſ- 
ſes every day in miſſing the Thruſhes and Par- 
tridges- 

Another of them with two or three Couple cf 
bad Dogs, takes a Pride in celling one this 15 My 
Pack of Hounds: When they are to hunt he is 
ſure to be inform'd of the place of Rendezvous ; 
*he is ready at the time appointed, and one of the * Mr. De 
fiſt that begins the Chace ; he beats the Buſhes, ONES 
has a Horn by his fide, mingles himſelf with the g., Ge 
Huntſmen, and does not, like Menalippas, ſay, neral. 
Where's the Pleaſure ont? but is really tranſ; Me. : 
He is in ſhort, a meer Hippolitus, and forgets 
Pleadings and Declarations ; Menander, who ſaw 
him Yeſterday on account of a Suit he had in his 
Hands, to day does not know his Judge ; but to 
morrow you may ſee him again at his Chamber, 
where he judges in weighty and Capital Caſes, ' en- 
compaſs'd round with his Brethren, whom he in- 
forms that 'twas not his Hounds which loſt the 
Stag, that he is hoarſe with hallooing after the 
Dogs, who were ina fault, and aſter the Hunter, 
who miſtook that Game, and that he was in with 
the Dogs at the Death of the Stag. But che Clock 
ſtrikes, and he has no more time to talk of his 
Hounds, or the Fallow Deer : He muſt then to 
his Seat, where with the reſt, he is to admint- 
{ter Juſtice. 
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* How oreat 15 the Madneſs of ſome particular: | 
Men, who being poſſeſt of great Eſtates which 


their Fathers got for them by Trade and Induſtry, {| wal 
form themſelves after the manner of Princes, have || is re 
their Vardrobe, their Equipage, and by exceſlive || the 
Expences, and ridiculous Statelinefs, provoke the © anc 
Laughter of the whole Town, which they a while || ne! 
fancy is dazled with their Luſtre, till they ruin 
themſelves in the end, with ſtriving to make them. vt 
felves ridiculous. Some of 'em have not even the | be: 
advantage to ſpread their Follies beyond the Street | ot! 
they live in, or to be talkt of out of the Neigh- I afl 
bourhood, which 1s alone the Theatre of their Va- £ Pa 
nity. We ſcarce know in the Ile of the Palace, Se 
that Avdreus makes a Figure, and ſcatters his Pa- I te! 
trimony in the Marais, If it were at leaſt known © m 
inthe City and Suburbs, perhaps amongſt ſo great © he 
2 number of Citizens, who are ſeldom 1n the right, | C 


there might one of them be miſtaken in his Extrs | K 
vagance, and tell abroad that he is Magnificent, or I #1 


give an account of the Banquets he made for Xas- Iſl tt 


:x5 and Ariſton, or the Treats he gave Elmira; but 1s 
he ruins himſelf obſcurely, and haſtens co Poverty © Ii 
for the ſake of two-or three Perſons, who have not EB L 
the leaſt eſteem for him ; and. though he ridesat © © 
preſent ina . Coach, in fix months you'll ſee he | h 
wal not have Means enough lefc to go handſomly 
a-foot. | 

* Narciſſss riſes in the Morning 40 lye down 
at Night, 1s fix hours in his Drefling-Room, 
and as regular as the Ladies in going every day 
to Morning and Evening-Prayer. He is good 
Company, and ſerves to make a third Man at 
Ombre. He firs four hours together at Ariciss, 
and loſes five or {1x Piſtoles a night. He reads ex- 
actly the Dutch Gazzettey Barbin's News, and the 
Ay Us EEVHL Tues 
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8 Mercure Gallant. He has read Bergerac, De Marets: 
| Leſclaches , and ſome Ceolle&ions of Poetry ; he 
walks with the Ladies in the Park or Meadows. Hg 
is religiouſly puncual in in his Viſits : He will do 
the ſame to Morrow, which he: has done. today; 
and did yeſterday; Thus he lives, and in this man- 
ner he will die. 


where, and though I have forgot where, I remem- 
ber very well his Face, There are a great many 
others who do ſo too; «nd if poflible, I'll in this 
affiſt your Memory, Was it at the Tuillerier, the 
Park, or in a Box at the Play-hauſe? Was it at a 
Sermon, at a Ball, or at Rembozillgs, or can you 
tell where you miſt him? Where 1s he not to be 


own | met with ? At a publick Execution, or Fire-works, 
Treat | heappears in a Balcony; if there is a magnificent 
ight, | Cavalcade, you ſee him on a Scaffold 3 if the 


xtra i King receives an Ambaſſador, he ſecs the Procel- 
, or | ſion, aflifis at the Audience, ranges himſelt with 


Xas- Þ the Maſters of the Ceremonies- and his preſence 


but BY is as effential at the renuing and ſwearing the Al- 
erty  liances with the Swiſs Cantons, as that of the 
not  Lord»Chancellor or Plenipotentiaries, He i at 
5at every Hunting Match; at every Review you ſee 
he B him on Horſeback amongſt the Officers ; he has 
mly Y a great Paflion for War, Troops and Milxia. He 

has been as far as the Fort of Bernardi, to make a 
wn | Campaign. Chenley underſtands Marches, Tacquier, 
2m, BY Proviſions, Ds Merz the Artillery. But this Gentle- 
day Y man contents himſelt with ſeeing, and is by Pre- 
od | feflion a Spetator. He does nothing that a Man 
at | oughtto do; he knows nothing that a Man ought 
&5, | to know, But: he boaſts he has ſeen every thing 
ex- | that was to be ſeen, and now he ſhall die in Peace; 
he | Who then will like him infarm us that the Rack 
re ates 
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*-There is a Man, fay you, I haye ſeen ſome- The late 
Prince of 


chkjenr 


burg. 
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Gates are ſhut, that the Meads are marſhy, and ons: 
car} no longer walk there? Who will proclaim 


en there is a Conſort, where a good LeQure, 
or a great Fair? Who will tell us Beaumaviele dy'd 


Yeſterday, that Rochois has a Cold, and cannot 
fing this eight days ? Who will diſtinguiſh ſo'well 


an Alderman by his Arms and Liveries? Who will 
acquaint us that Scepin bears the Flower-de- Luces ; 
who will pronounce with greater Vanity and-Af- 
fe&ation the Names and Titles of ſome new digni- 
fy'd Citizen, or be bettef® furniſh'd with Ballads 
and Madrigals? Who will then lend: the Ladies 
the Gentleman's Journals, and the yearly Miſcel- 
lanies ? Who will Sing at Table a whole Dialogue 
of an Opera, or the Deeds of Roland in one of 
their Apartments ? To conclude, fince there is in 
the City as well as elſewhere, ſo great a number of 
dull, lazy, ignorant, negligent Blockheads, who will 


ſo exactly agree with every one of 'em as he did? - 


®* Theramenes was rich, and had Merit ; he was 


afterwards an Heir, and had then more Riches, 
and a great deal more Merit. The Women of the 
City courted him for a Gallant, and their Daugh- 
ters for a Husband. He here oppos'd himfelt to the 
Cap of Authority , and there diſputed with the 
Knights and Gentlemen, who would force *em 
from his Intereſts. A gay, a lively and witty young 
Man could not be more paflionarely lov'd, nor bet- 
ter receiv'd. His Chariot waited at their Doors, 
he entred with them into the Park; every thing 
was free for him, to the entire Defeat of a thouſand 
Rivals How many hopeful Matches has he ruin'd ? 
And how could he ſatisfie (fo many People: who 
were obliged to make him account for his Actions ? 
He was not only the Terror of the Husbands, but 


the Dread of all ſuch as defir'd to be ſo, and who 
5 OS -. expected 


{expected from Marria 
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to make up their broken 
Fortunes A Man fo , and ſo full of Moe 
ney, ought. to be baniſhd from a well-govern'd 
City; and the fair Sex ſhould be en, ot 
pain of Folly and Indignity, to treat him better 
than if he were a Perſon who had nothing bag. 


Merit to recommend him: 
® The weakneſs of ſome City-Women, in their. 


19 


wretched imitations of thoſe of the Court, is.. 


more ſcandalous than the courſeneſs of ordinary 
Women, and the rudeneſs of Villagers ; fince 
to the Vices of both theſe, you muſt add Aﬀe- 
Ration, | 

*Oh what a ſubtle Invention "tis to make rich 
Preſents in your Courtſhip which are not paid for, 
but after Marriage are to be return'd: : 

* Oh the advantageous and laudable prattice, to 
ſpend on the day of your Marriage a third parte 
of your Wife's Dowry. To begin 'with impo- 
veriſhing your ſelves by conſent, and when you 
have heapt up abundance of ſuperfluous things, to 
take from the main Stock to pay the Cabinet-maker 
and Upholſterer. 

* Oh what a handſome and judicious Cuſtom *cis 
fora Man, who preferring an impudent Cerzmo- 
ny before Modeſty and Decency, to expoſe his 
new Wife on a Bed as on a Theatre, where ſhe lies 
a SpeRacle for che whole Town, Friends or Foes 
have the priviledge of viewing her in this Poſture 
for fix days. There is nothing wanting to make 
this PraQice entirely whimfical and incredible, but 
to Print it ina relation of Mingrelia 

* Tis a troubleſome and unprofitable way of 
living for Perſons to be ſolicitous ro come together, 
and 1mpatiently bear a diſappointment ; yet when 
they are thus met to have nothing bur trifles _ 

[4 
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their Entertainment, and to ſay thoſe things alone 
which both were equally acquainted with, or areff jj 
oe importangetg know. To enter intoa Chan 
purely $0. go out on't, and to go ut aker Din 
ner- only £0,comg Home at. Night, very well ſatif 
fyd with ſeeing three or four Swiſers in an Aﬀer: 
noon ; to have ſeen one Woman whom we- dont 
know, and another whom we don't love- Who 
ever will rightly conſider the value of his time, and 
how far its lofs is irreparable, would mauyrn bitterly 
over ſuch misfortunes. roll 
_ * They value themſelves jn the City on their rude 
indifference for Rural and Country Aﬀairs. They 
an ſcarce diſtinguiſh Linſeed from Hemp, Wheat 
from Rye, and neither of 'em from Barly. They 
content themſelyes with eating and drinking, and 
putting on their Cloths : You muſt calk to 'em of 
Fallow Ground, Copſes, Vine-ſpiigs, or Afﬀrer- 
graſs, if you deſign to be underſtood ; they will 
not take 1t for their Mother Tongue. - To ſome 
of *em you ſhould diſcourſe of Weights, Scales, 
Books of Rates and Meaſures: to others of Ap: 
peals, Petitions, Decrees and Injunaions. ' They 
pretend to know the World, and tho 'tis more 


' ſafe and commendable, are ignorant of Nature, 


her Beginnings, Growths,” Gifts, and Bounties; 
This Ignorance is frequently. voluntary , and 
founded on the conceit they | have of their own 
Callings and Profeflions : there 1s never a vilg 
Pettifogger, who Dreams and Smokes in the cor- 
ner of his Study, with his Head full of pernicious 
ſhifts and litigious Suits, but prefers himſelf to the 
Husbandman , who praiſes. God, Culcivates the 
Earth, Sows in Seaſon, and.gathers his meh Hare 
veſts. If at any time he. hears. talk of the firſt 
Men, or the Patriarchs, of cheir Country Laves 


and 


"0 
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and good order, he bleſſes himſelf that chey 66d 


live in thoſe days'/withour Officers''and Contrii(- 


fioners, Prefiderits - or Solicitors, and cafi't tom: 
prehend how they could then Sub{M without” Re- 
ziſters, or Coutts of Judicature; Coffee-Houſts, 
and Ordinaries. | «ks 
* The Roman Emperors never triumph'd' fo 
laxuriouſly, fo- commodionfly,- nor fo fecurely over 
the Wind, the'Rain, the Dirt, and” the Sun,” as 
the Citizens of Paris when, they rattle in their 
Coaches from one end of the Towh to the'o- 
ther: What | difference alas! 1s- there between 
this Cuſtom and that of their Anceſtors ? they 
never knew how 'to deprive themſelves of Nect{- 
farizs, to get Shperfluities ; their Houſes were'ne- 
ver illuminated with Wax Candles, which wefe 


only to be ſeen' at the Altar or the Loawre; 


they could not warm thetnſelves by a little Fire; 
they never roſe from a bad Dinner to get into a 
Coach, but were convinc'd' that Men had [eps 
given 'em to walk on, and they usd 'em: Indry 


Weather they kept themſelves clean, in wet they. 


damnify'd their Shoos and Stockings, and were as 
ready to croſs a Street or a Paſſage; as a Sports-man 
toskip over the plough'd Ground, or a Soldier to 
dirt himſelf in the Trenches: They had not ilieh 
invented to Harneſs two Men and put 'em to a 
Chair; there was then even Magiſtrates who 
walkt to the Chambers of Juſtice and Courts of 
Inqueſts, with as good a grace as Auguſtus us'd 
to Foot it to the Capitol. The Pewter and Braſs 
in thoſe days ſhone on their Shelves and Cupboards, 
the Copper and Iron in their Chimnies, whilſt the 
Silver and Gold lay ſafe in their Cofters.' Women 
weie then ſerv'd by. Women, they had ſuch to do 
their Offices even in their Kitchens, The fine 
Names 
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Names of Governor and Governante were net 
unknown to our Forefathers; they knew to whom 
the Children of great Princes were confided, but 
they divided the Service of their Domeſticks with 
their Children, and were content to be themſelves 
their immediate Tutors. Every thing they did, a 
greed with their Circumſtances, their Expence 
were proportiond to their Income, their Liverie, 
their Equipages , their Houſhold Godds, their 
Tables, their City and Country Houſes, were al 
meaſurd by their Revenues and their Condition. 
They had however thoſe outward diſtin&ions + 
monegſt themſelves that 'ewas eaſie to diſtinguiſh 
the Wife of an Attorney from that of a Judge, 
and a Plebeian or Valet from a Gentleman. They 
were leſs ſtudious to ſpend or enlarge their Patr- 
mony than to keep it, they left it entire to their 
Heirs, and paſt from a moderate Life to a 
able Death: there was no complaint then, 'Ti « 
bard Ape. The Miſery i preat, Money # ſcar. 
They had leſs than we have, and yet they had" 
enough, Richer by their Ozconomy and Modeſty 
than their Revenues or Demeſnes. To conclude, 
in former days they obſervd this Maxim, tha ll 
what is Splendor, Sumptuouſneſs and Magniticence 
in people of Quality, is in private Men Extrays 
ance, Folly, and Impertinence. 
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Of the Court. 


*TVIS in one Senſe the moſt honourable Re. 

proach we can lay on any Man, to ſay, he 
knows not the Court, for there is ſcarce a Vertue 
—_ we do not imply by giving him that Cha- 
racer. 

* A Man who frequents the Court, is Maſter 
of his Geſtures, his Looks and Complexion : he 
is profound. and inpenetrable. He © difſembles 
when he does ill Offices, ſmiles on his Enemies, 
puts a conſtraint on his Natural Diſpoſition, dil- 
__ his Paflions, - a&s againſt his Inclinations, 
peaks againſt his Opinion : And after all, this 
great Refinedneſs is nothing more than the Vice. 
we call Falſhood, which is ſometimes as unpro- 
hitable even for a Courtier, as Openneſs, Since- 
rity and Vertue- 


' * The Court 1s like certain Colours which 


change their kind, and ſeem of different ſorts, ac- 
cording to the Lights they are expos'd in, he who 
can define thoſe Colours may define the Court. 

* The Man who leaves the Court for a minute, 
renounces it for ever: The Courtier who ſaw it 
In the Morning, muſt fee it at Night, to know 
my next. Day, and to be known himſelt 
there, ; 

* A- Man muſt be content to ſeem little at 
Court ; and let him be never ſo vain, 'ts impol- 
lible to:prevenc it; but his Comfort is, the evil is 
common to all, and the great ones themſelyes are 
buc little: when they appear there. "I 
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Whole Sale, that proud, Rately, and co 
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* The Court apfears far oft to the Country, a; 
an admirable thing ; but if we approach it, its 
Beauties diminiſhes, like a fair Proſpe& which we 
view at too little a diſtance. ; 

* ”Twould be difficult for a great many Perſons 
to pals their Lives in an Anti-Chamber, a Court 
Yard, or a Stair-Cale. 

\* The Court cannot give a Man content, but 
it hinders him from finding it elſe-where: / 

* Tis fic a Gentleman ſhould make a trial of the 
Court; but he will diſcover as ſoon as he enter 
there, that he is in a new World which is will 
unknown to him ; where Politeneſs and Vice d+ 
vide the Government, and where Good and Evyi 
are equally uſeful for his Advancement, 

* The Court is hke a Marble Structure, 1 
mo *tis Compos'd of Men very hard, but ver 
polite. 


* A great many People goto Court only to condi 
back again, and at their return to be taken notiol 
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of by the Nobility of their Province, or the Biſboyſ 


of their Dioceſs. | 
® The Embroiderers and Confeioners, .wu! 


be ſuperfluous if we were modeſt and temperate ſer 


Courts would be Deſarts, and Kings lett alone 


we were. void of Vanity and Intereſt. - Men ae 


willing to be Slaves at: Court, to Lord. it ll 
| fl 


the Country. It ſeems as it they ſold there 


ing Air, which our Rulers retail in their Pro 
vinces. | 
They doexactly what theyiſee done before them 
and are the True Apes.of Royalty. | 
* There is nothing :diforders 4 Courtier 
than the preſence of his Prince: We can the 
ſcarce know him by his Features ; his Looks altf 
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and he appears perfetly contempnble;. The more 
proud and the haughtier he 1s, the more he is mor- 
ify'd becanſe he. is at tho gromee loſs, whilſt a civil 
and modeft'Man ſupports himſelf yery well, having 
nothingtoreform.  . | EAR bs 

* The Air of: the Court is Contagious, it takes 
at Verſailles, as the Norman Accent prevails . at 
Royen and: Falaiſe, we find it amongſt Harbingers, 
Controllers and | ConteRioners.  A_Man.with' a - 
recy lictle ſhare. of Wit, may make a great progreſs 
towards obtaining it. But one'of an elevated Ge- 
njus and. ſolid: Worth, does. not eſteem. this ſort 
of Accompliſhment ſo neceſſary 'as.co. employ 
much time.in ſtudying it ; however, to be in.the 
Faſhion, he gets it withoat thinking on't, or put- 
ting himſelf to any pains towards acquiring 'it. 

* N.... arrives at Court: with a great noiſe, 
turns the. People aſide, forces 'em' to make way, 
Mats. ſome; ſtrikes others, and-cells his name but 
:»ithey. take: breath'a while, and at laſt obhige him'to 
enter with the Crowd. $I 

* There are at Couft the Apparitions of bold and 
adventurous: Men: of a free and familiar Chara» 
Qer, which they diſcover themſelves, afſuring you 
of their great. Capacity, and they are beliey'd on 
Mitheir own Afﬀirmations. In the mean while, they: 
make their advantage of- the publick Error, or the 
Love which Men have for Novelty ; They break 
through the Crowd, get up tothe Ear of the Prince; 
of ith whom the Courtier fees 'em talking, whilſt 
fe thinks himſelf happy to be ſeen. In a ſhort - 
time they - diſappear, 'at once rich- and out of fa- 
Your, and the Men who juſt came from being de- 

iv'd by them, are ready to bedeceiy'd by others. 
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. * Here you will ſee ſome Men who as they paſs 
by you, give you a light Salute, ftreteh out their 
Shoulders, and thruſt out their. Breaſts like Wo- 
men; ask you a Queſtion, and look atiother way, 
ſpeak in a high Tone, and think themſelves above 
every, one in their Company, They ſtop, and the 
Company come. about. them : They. arethe Preſs 
dents of the Circle, have all the. Diſcourſe, per- 
fiſting in their ridiculous and counterfeit: Stately 
neſs, ti]l there comes. by a great Officer, whole 
preſence.throws *em quickly down from their af 
tected Elevation, and reduces 'emr to their Native: 
Condition, which is:leſs wretched. q 

* Courts cannot ſubfiſt without. a. certain ſort of! 
Courtiers ; ſuch as can flatter, are complaiſant, in- 
{inuating, and devoted to the Ladies. - Whoſe Plea-! 
ſures they manage, ſtudy their Weakneſles, and? 
ſooth their Paſſions ; from them we receive all: 
Modes. and Faſhions :. they refine Luxury. and' Ex: 
travagance : they teachthe Ladies to. conſume ms! 
menle Sums in Cloths, Furnitwyes and. Equipages} 
they wear nothing but what*is r1ch and ſhining, 
and will not live in an old Palace unleſs itbe new' 


built and embelliſht. They . eat delicately, and: 


with refle&ion, there is no Voluptuouſneſs bur they' 
are experienc'd in-,\ They owe their Fortunes to: 


themſelves, and they keep it with: the ſame ad? 
\ dreſs as. they rais'd it. Their Prids makes them 


ſcoin_their Equals, they will have no "Converſe: 
with them, and {carce afford 'em common Civility. 
They ſpeak when every one elſe 15 filent, Enter" 
bolaly, and thruſt chemſelves into places where che 


' greateſt Lords dare not be ſeen. Some Men who 


have liv'd long, have their - Bodies cover'd with 


Wounds thoſe who have fine Employments, and. 


high Dignities,can't ſhow ſuch aſluc'd Counrconlnge 
an 


. Manners of the Age. 
and forward Faces. How many Men have the Ears 
P:; -of the -greace(t Princes, are partakers in theic 
way; Pleaſures and Debauches, who' never ſtir out of 
b 


ibowk the Palace or Caſtle, and behave'themſelves there 
d the = if they were. at Home, or amongſt their own 


7 paſs 
their 


Prefi. Domeſticks? They ſcem to multiply themſelves. 


in'a thouſand places, ard are always the firſt 
or that are ſeen by the new Comers to Court: they 
hols embrace, and are embrac'd ; laugh, talk loud, tell 
af, © Seories, ars plealant, agreeable, rich, but of no 
ative & 1mPortance. | W 

BY. * Would not one beheve that Cimon and Clitan- 
der, are chargd with the whole concerns "0 the 
YI Stare, and that they are only accountable for'er) ? 
& That one has at leaſt the Management of the Land. 
© Afﬀairs, and the other the Marine ? Whoever ſhall 
© pretend co repreſeat them, muſt expreſs Haſtineſs, 
Inquietude, Curioſty and Activity, and Painc 
Motion it ſelf; we never ſee 'em fitting, never 
hx'd or Ready, hardly ever on the. march; they 
are always running : they ask Queſtions running, 


per- 


they never go to, or come from any place ; they 


Machines ; never enquire any thing of 'em, or 
give 'em time to breathe and remember they have 


nothing to do, that they may ſtay wich you, and 
oy follow you ar laſt where-ever you pleale to lead 
| YT them. T hey do not, like Fupzer's Satellites, paſs 


about, and ſurround their Prince : but they go be- 


&. F tore him, and declare when he is coming: chey 
with © >{Þ in impetuouſly on a Crowd of Courners, and 
-Y all-chey meet with are in danger.. '*Tis their Pro- 
"a5 if *flion to ſee and be ſeen, and' they never go'to 
and 2 9d without acquitting themſelves of an Employ 


L 2 lo 


ſpeak running, and never ſtay for an Anſwer: 


are always paſſing and re-palfing, do nor ſtop 'em - 
12 their. precipitate courſe, you will difmount cheir” 


— 
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ſo ſerious, and fo beneficial to the Commors. 
wealth. They are in ſhore, acquainted with the 
riſe” of all indifferent Accidents, and know every | 
thing at Court which one ought to be 1gnorant on 
having all the neceſſary Qualifications for a' mean 
Advancement ; they are very brisk and quick». 
fighted about any thing they think: for 'thew:ad- * 
vantage, but in; the main a little too- bold, light, 
and inconfiderate, In a word, they are ty'd to; 
the Chariot of | Fortune, but will never {it 
thereon. 1 8 
* A Courtier who has not a name good enough. Il ... 
for his Quality, muſt hide himſelf under a bettet;  ,, 
but if 'tis one which he dares own, he muſt then: I} 4. 
infinuge thac his name is the moſt illuſtrious, and” I +, 
his Houſe the moſt ancient of all others; he ought I} 
to be deſcended from the Princes of Lorrain, the by 
Rohans, the Chatill;ons, or the Montmorencies ; and if; Ef 
poflible from the Princes of the Blood : he ſhould” FF |, 
talk of nothing but Cardinals, Dukes and prime” 
Miniſters : he muſt uſher his Gradfathers by Father; I g., 
and Mothers (ide, into all Diſcourſes, and place 'em' pu 
amongſt the Standard-bearers in the Cruſadoes:'Þ {| 
his Hall ſhould be adorned with Genealogies, Sup»: 
porters with Eſcutcheons of {1x Quarters: the Pi-: I} 1 
Rures of his Anceſtors, and their Allies; he muſt. IF þ. 
value himſelf on their ancient Caſtles, the Seat. Iſl ;, 
of their Family, ſet:out with Fanes, Towers and' I p, 
Battlements. He ſhould be always ſpeaking of his Wl 
Race, his Branch, his Name, and his Arms : he muſt Fj 
ſay of him, He is no Gemtleman ; of her, She « mo | 
Gentlewoman, When any one happens to tell him, 
Hyacinthus has had the great Priſe in the Lottery, | I Ny 
he asks if heis a Gentleman: 1f Perſons laugh at IN 
his unſeaſonable Queſtions, he lets *em laugh on: 
IH they. laugh at him, he lets 'om go on ; but a 


thi at 
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 Manurs of the Age; 
the ſame time, acquaints 'em that his place is-next 


Þ after the Royal Family, and will repeat it ſo often 


that at laſt he ſhall be believ'd. *' - 


*. 'Tis a great Folly to carry. the leaſt Ruftici- | 


ty to: Court, a place where one-is ſure to- be con- 
temn'd for not being a Gentleman: | 


* At Court they go to Bed, and rife up only 


for their Intereſt : 'Tis that' which employs *em 
Morning and Evening, Night and Day: *Tis that 
which makes 'em think or ſpeak, keeps *em filent, 


oor puts 'em on action ; Tis for this end they ſpeak 


to. ſome, 'and negle& others; that'they mount or 


Y deſcend : By this Rule they meaſure all their 


Cares, Complacency, Eſteem,  Indifference or 


o Contempt. Whatever' ſteps iny' Perſons make 


by Vertue towards Wiſdonr and Moderation, the 
ficſt ambitious Temptation carries 'em' ava with 
the moſt covetous, who are the moſt ambitious, 
and the maſt violent in their defires. Can they 
ſtand {till when every -one is on the march, and 
putting themſelves forward? Can they forbear 
following ſuch as run before 'em 2 All Men be- 
lieve they are accountable to themſelves for their 


' advancement, and making their Fortunes 3 and 
© he who has not rais'd it at Court, is thought not 
- FF to deſerve it, and this Sentence is without appeal. 


But what to do! in this junQure, ſhall a Man quit 
the Court without having. got any Advantage 
thereby, or ſhall he continue there without Fa- 
your or Reward? This Queſtion I confeſs is fo 
crabbed and hard to be decided, thar. an infinite 
Number of Courtiers have grown old 'berween 
ſaying: yes or no, and have at laſt dyd in fi 
* There is nothing: at Court fo contemprible 
and unworthy, as a Man who gan contiibute no- 
| L 3 thing 
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thing to our Fortunes; 1 wonder how ſuch a Perſon 
dares appear there. »! wi 
* He who ſees a Man far behind him, who was 


one of his own ſtanding and. condition, who. 
made his firſt appearance at- Court at'the ſame 
time with himſelf, believes there are ſome fibſtans: 
tial Reaſons for his keeping behind him, and that. 
he ought to think better of himſelf than of this o-: 


ther Perſon who ſtopt by the way, forgetting what 


he thought of [thoſe that went beyond him before! 


his Advancement. | 


'Tis too: much to expe from a Friegd who is: 
advanc'd to a high Poſt, that he ſhould own hyY 


former. Acquaintance. 


.* It he who 1s in; Favour makes Advantage of 
it- before tis too date : If he takes hold of the! 


good Wind that blows; fair for him to make his 


way : If he gapes after all Vacancies, Poſts, Ab-: 


beys, and does. but ask and obtain : If he is ſtor'd 


with Penſions, Grants and Reverfions, you will: 
then complain: that every thing tempts him, that. 
all is his own, his Friends or Creatures, and that: 
by the number of the various Favours beſtow'd on; 
him, he only has made a great many Mens For-! 


tunes. © But what ſhould he have done in his Poſt? 


If I judge of it not by your Diſcourſe, but by: 
what you would do your ſelf in the fame place 2? 1 


anſwer, he has done what he ſhould have done. 


We blame thoſe who have made uſe of the: 


Opportunities put in their hands to raiſe large For- 


tunes, becauſe we deſpair by the Meannefs of our. 


own, to be ever inthe ſame Circumſtances, and 
to be exposd to ſuch a Reproach. But if 'we are 


like to ſucceed there, we begin to think. they. 


have done leſs Injury than we imagin'd, and are 
more cautious 1n condemning em. 
| * We 


Manners of "the Age: 
*. We muſt never exagperate things, nor lay 
"Crimes to "the charge of the' Court, which 'are 
not theirs. They attempt nothing worſe againſt 
rue Merit, than'to leave it unrewarded ; but they 
do not always deſpiſe it when they can better dif- 


moſt negle&ed, and where: they do nothing, 
or very little, for thoſe whom they very much 
eſteem. Fa ox -- == 
- * *PTis rare if amongſt all the Inſtraments a 
Man uſes in the StruqQure'of his Fortune ar Court, 
ſome of 'em don't miſcarry; One'of my Friends, 
who promis'd to ſpeak for 'me, ſays not a word; 
another ſpeaks very faintly,” a.;third miſtakes my 
Intereſt and his own Intentions, and does me 
more\-harm than good. One wants good Wll, 
another -the Wiſdom and: Cunning ; neither of 


making me ſo. Every one remembers what his 
Eſtabliſhment coſt him; and the helps thac 


be always for juſtifying the Services we receive 
from ſome Men, by thoſe which on the hke oc- 
calions we render to others, if *twas not our chief 
and only Care after our Fortunes are made, to 
think of our ſelves. | 

"10 * Courtiers never employ their Wit, Addreſs 
ney or Policy to ſerve their Friends, when they de- 


vOr- IJ fire it : but only to find out Evaſions and ſpecious 
Ni Pretences, that *ctis not in their Power, and by 
an" Þ that, chink themſelves acquitted on their ſide 
_ from all the Daties of Friendſhip and Grai- 
pd tude, | 


F . . 
No -Courtier will engage to ſpeak firſt in your 
We Þ Favour, but every one cffers to ſecond any body 
Mp L 4 | Wii 


cern it : Though *<s indeed at Court where tis. 


'em would: take pleaſure enough in ſeeing me. 
happy to contribute with all their Might. towards 


clear'd the way to his Settlement. And we ſhould 
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who will do it, becauſe judging of others by them 
ſelyes, they think that no body will break the Ice, 


and that therefore chey ſhall be excuſed from do- 
ing you any Kindneſs. A ſoft and polite way of 


denying affiſtance to ſuch who ſtand in need. 


of 'em-. 

* How many Men almoſt fiifle you with their 
Careſſes 1n private, and pretend to love and & 
ſeem you, and yet are perplex'd when they meet 
you in publick. Art the Levee or Maſs, they 
turn away their Eyes from you, and do all they 


can to avoid you. There is but a ſmall Number 
of Courtiers whoſe Greatneſs of Soul, or Conf! 
dence in themſelves, qualifie 'em to do Juſtice to 
a Man of Merit, who 1s alone, and deſtitute of | 


Employments. 


* I ſee a Man ſurrounded and follow'd,. but 


he is in Office; another whom everv one courts, 


but he 1s in Favour; One is embrac'd and careſt 


even by Perſons of the firſt Rank, but he is rich; 
another is gaz'd on and pointed at, but he is learned 
and eloquent : I perceive one whom no body 
miſles faluting, but he is a Knave. Where is the 
Man who has no otber Title but that of a Goad 
and Honeſt Man, who is courted ? 

® When a Man is advanc'd to a New Poſt, we 
hreak in upon him like an Inundation with our 
Praiſes. The Court and Chappel are full of 'em; 
The Stair-caſe, the Hall, the Gallery, and the 


\ Withdrawing-Room, reſound with his Elogies. 


He gets preſently oue of fight, and mounts ſo 


high, we can hardly keep-him in view. There 


are not ewo different Voices in forming his Cha- 
rater ; Envy and Jealoufie ſpeak now like Flat- 


tery : Every one is carryd away by the torrent | 
which forces 'em to ſay ſometimes what they 


think, 


Manners of the the. 


and often to commend '8 Man of whom they 
have no knowledge. | If he has a lictle Wir, Me- 
rit or Valour, he is in an inſtant a Genius of the firſt 
Size, a Hero, a Demi-God; he is ſo prodigiouſly 
flatter d in the Pi&ures that are made for him, 
that were he to be ſet by either of *sm, he would 
appear deform'd. *Tis impoflible for him to 


Complaiſance would tempt him to. He even 
bluſhes at his own Reputation ; But let him ſtag- 
ger never ſo little in the Poſt to:which he was 
F' 2dvanc'd, the World eafily change their Opinion, 
and he entirely loſes his Credit. The Machines 
which lifred him ſo high by Applauſe and En- 
comiums, were built ſo as to t 

the extreameſt Contempt: And there are none then 
who diſdain him more, are ſharper in their Cen- 
ſures, and ſay worſe things of him than choſe 
who were moſt violent in their Praiſes, when 
Fortune ſmil'd on him. 

* It may be ſaid with reaſon of an eminent 
and nice Place, that 'tis got with more eaſe than 
'tis maititain'd. 

* We ſce a great many Men fall from a high 
we £ Fortune, by the ſame Defe&ts which rais'd 'em. 
our * Ae Court there are two ways of diſmifling or 
2m; | diſcharging Servants and Dependants ; to be an- 
the £ gry with 'em, or make 'em ſo angry with us, that 
ies. © they reſent it. 

ſo * At Court they ſpeak well of a Man for ewo 
ere £ Reaſons : The firſt, that he may know they have 
ha- BY commended him ; and the ſecond, chat! he may 
lat- NY do *em the ſame Favour, 


-nt * 'Tis as dangerous at Court to make any Ad- . 


vances, as 'tis troubleſome to be prevented, | 


think, and ſometimes what they do tiot believe, 


countenance thoſe things which Baſeneſs and * 


row him down into - 
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* A certain Perſon told me ſo many ill things 
of another, and I ſee ſo few in him, that 1 begin 


to ſuſpe& him a troubleſome Perſon, who defign'd 


to eclipſe the Merit of others, | 


* You are an honeſt Man, and do not make : 


it your Buſineſs neither to pleaſe nor diſpleaſe 


the Favourites; only are loyal to your Mx. 


ſter, an4 true-to your Duty ; yet let me tell you 


. after all, you are a Toſt Man. 


,* None are impudent by Choice, but by Con- 


ſtitation ; '*tis a Vice to. be ſo, but 'tis natural. He 
who is-not born ſo, is modeſt; and 'tis not eafie 

to go from this Extremity to the other, though 
'*twould be for his advantage to learn this Leſſon, ? 
Be impudent and ſucceed; a bad Imitation will ' 
not profit him, he will by this means be quickly 
baffled; a Man ought to: have at leaſt at Court 


a rea] and native Impudence to be ſucceſsful. 


* We ſeek, we are bufte, we intrigue, we tor» 


ment our ſelves, we petition, are refus'd, we pe- 
tition again, and obtain, without having ever 
asckd for it; if People will take our Word, 
and even when we had a quite different thing in 
view. 'Tis an old Pretence, an innocent Deceit, 
yet now a days (© little ſpecious that no body will 
be deceiv'd by it. 
* A Man ſets up for an eminent Station, pre- 
pan his Engines, takes the right meaſures, and to 
e well ſerv'd, ſome pull a little back whilſt 0- 
thers puſh apace forward : The Snare at laſt laid, 
and the Mine ready to be ſprung, - the Candi- 
date withdraws from Court. Who dard ſuſpe& 
that f Artemon aim'd at fo fine a Poſt, when they 
cook him from his Lands or his Government, to 


ardes, who put in to be Governour to the Duke of* Bur- 


ſertls | 


Manners of the Age. 
ſettle him,in't? A courſe Artifice, and-common 
Policy, which the: Courtiers have ſo often made 
uſe of, and that if 1 would impoſe upon the 
World, and conceal from it my Ambiton, I 
would always keep in ſight of my Prince, to re- 
ceive from his own hand thoſe Favours which I 
had ſought after with the greateſt Application. 

Men are not willing we ſhould diſcover the 
Proſpe&ts they have of their Advancement, nor 
find -out the Dignity they aim at; perſwading 
themſerves, if they don't obtain it, 'tis a ſhame to 
be refus'd, and if they do, *tis greater Glory to 
be” thought- worthy by him that gives it 'em, 
than to, ſhew they think themſelves worthy by 
their Intrigues and Cabals. Thus they would ac 
once appear adorn'd with Dignity and Modeſty. 

Whichis the greater ſhame,to be refus'd a Poſt that 
we deſerve, or to be put into one we do not deſerve ? 

'Tis much more difficult to be worthy of a place 
' at Court, than tis hard to get one. 

A Man had better ask himſelf tor what did he 
obtain-ſuch a Poſt, than why was it refus'd ? 

We ſee even at this-day, that People ſtand 
publickly for a Place in the City; they do the 
ſame thing. for a Place in the Academy; they 
did' formerly the like to obtain. the Conſulſhips, 
why then ſhould a Man be-aſham'd to labour the 
firſt years of his Life, to render himſelf capable 
of a great Imployment, and then put in for it 
TE: without any Intrigue or Cabal, but publickly and 
4; | vich an entire Confidence to ſerve .his Country, 
wy and his Prince; and the Commonwealth, 
 * I never ſaw a-Courtier to whom a Prince gave 
2 good Government, a fine Poſt, or a large Pen- 

hon, who by Vanity, or to ſhew his Dilintereſt, 
ur } has not ſaid he was leſs pleag'd with the Gift _ 
the 
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The CharBters, or 
the Manner with which. *twas given him. How. 
ever, there is nothing on't certain and indubitable, 
but that he ſays it. * 

*'Tis clowniſh to give with. a bad Grace. The. 
moſt difficule part 15 the Gift it ſelf, and what 
does it coſt a Man to add to it a ſmile 2? There 
are however, many Men who refuſe. more han 
ſomely than others know how to give; and ſome - 
who make us ask ſo long, give ſo coldly, and im- MY 
poſe ſuch diſagreeable Conditions, that the great- Bel 
eſt Favour they could do us, is to diſpenſe with' tay 
us from receiving it. i "= 

* Some there are at Court who are ſo cove WW 


tous that they will put on any ſhape to promote! teſt 
their Intereſt, Governments, Commands, Bene-" hir 
fices, every thing agrees with *em. They adjuſt® & 


themſelves ſo well, that they become.qualified for. 
all forts of Favours. They are amphibious Crea-" 
tures, living by the Church and by the Sword, * 
and are dextrous enough to. join the long Robe ta” 
both of 'em. If you ask who theſe Men are, they” 
are thoſe who receive and envy every one to"! 
whom any thing is given. 0 

A thouſand People at Court wear out their W* 
days in carefling and congratulating thoſe who {?!'® 
have receiv'd Favours, and dye themſelves with- WY 
out having any beſtow'd on 'em. | | 

* Menophilus borrows his Manners from one ſtra 
Profeflion, his Habit from another z he masks * Pri 
himſelf every year, though his Face 1s diſcover'd. ' 
He appears at Court, in the City, and elſewhere, | 
always under a certain Name, and the ſame dif- F| 
guiſe. We find him out, and know what he is by 
his Countenance. | 

® There is a great and beaten Road that leads to 
Dignicy and Honour, and there is a bye Path which 
is much the ſhorteſt. * We 


Mamers. of the Age. 

* We run to ſee Malefaors, we ſtare 'em in 
the Face, we make: Lanesfor 'em to pals by, we 
able, | croud to Windows on purpoſe to obſerve the 
© Þ Features, Looks, and Behaviour of a condemn'd 
The | Man : Who knows he is going to die? An odious, 
what © vain, and inhumane Curioſity. If Men were 
hers & wiſe, the places of Execution would be ab2ndon- 
and- Yd, and 'ewould be an eſtabliſh'd Maxim, That 'cis 


ome £ ignominious to fee ſuch Sights. If you ate fo very 
| im: YEvrious, exerciſe your Curioſity on a noble Subje. 


\Wday of his Advancement to a new Station, when 
Wie is receiving his Congratulations, read in his 
Eyes through an affeted Calm and feign'd Mo- 
teſty, how much he is contented and pleas'd with 
ene, Yiimſelf ; obſerve what” Serenity the Accompliſh- 
Joſt Yen of | his Deſires ſpreads over his Heart and 
| for YCountenance : That he chinks now of nothing 
>Enmore' than Health-and Long-life. How at laſt his 
Joy burſts forth, and can be no longer difſembled-; 
How: he bends beneath the weight of his own 
"MHonour': What a ſerious and negligent Air he 


Hz makes em no Anſwers; he turns away his 
 WHead, and ſeems not to ſee 'em: The Em- 
Mraces and Carefſes of the Great ones, whom 
We views now no more at a diſtance, begin to of- 
Fiend him. © His Brains turn, and begin to be di- 
Wrated. You who would be happy, and in your 
Wrince's Favour, ſee to what you are exposd, 
Find what you muſt avoid. | 

* A Man when once got into a place, makes 
dif- $ÞÞ uſe of his Reaſon or Underſtanding, to guide 
s by £7 in his Duty and Condudt towards others: He 
orrows his Meaſures from his Quality and Station, 
& to Fd thence takes his Forgetfulneſs, Pride, Arro- 
| ance, Stubbornnelſs and Ingratitude. * Theonas 


} Bchold the happy Man, contemplate him in the 


\\Mpreſerves for ſach as are not now his Equals: 
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The Duke 
of Luxem- 
bourg, 


Bufineſs Honour, Vertue and Conſcience, are cre: 


The CharaFters, or 

* Theonas had been an Abbot theſs thirty years 
fince, and was very uneaſie co continue fo long in ? 
thar Station : Others do leſs impatiently wait for {| 
the Purple, than he did to wear a golden Crofs 
on his Breaſt, and becauſe the four great Holys 
days that the King uſes. to. diſpoſe * vacant Ly 
vings, made no alteration 1n.his Forcune, he & 
claimed againſt the Iniquity of che preſeat times, 
and could foreſee nothing but what was unhappy 
for him. Being concern'd that Merit is: uſeles; 
if nor prejudicial in Courts, to a Man who will 
raiſe” his Fortune, he was reſolved to tenoung 
his Profeflion. When ſome body came to acquaint 
him that he'was made a Biſhop, chis unexp# 
ted News filld him with Joy and Confideng) 
and he thereupon told his Friend, 1 ſhall not Nop 
there, I ſhall ſoon be an Archbiſhop. . 4 
* There muſt be Knaves at Court : The Great 
Men muſt have 'em always. at hand... Thoſe 'whoj 
are beſt ,inclin'd, canriot be without *em : Tis at 
very nice thing to know when to ſet-'em at work.' 
At certain Times and Seaſons others can't do the: 


ditable Qualities, bur frequently unprofitable, and® 
ſometimes you can hardly tell me what an honeſt: 
Man 1s good for. k .. 
* The Minorty of a Prince makes abundance: h 
of good Fortunes. ' 


* Timantes is Rill the ſame, and lofing nothing}? 
of that Merit, which at firſt got him Reputation "© 
and Rewards, yet he degenerared in the Opinion Bn 
of our Courtiers : They were weary of efteeming Y'® 
him ; they ſalaced him coldly, chey forbore ſnnls! ku 


ing on him, they no more join'd with him, they. TN 
nencher embrac'd him, nor cook him irito a cor-.N'® 
ner to talk myſteriouſly of crivial and indifferent 

| things 3 


Manners of the Jye. 09 -. Av 
things; they had in ſkortgnothing to ſay to him, | 
and nothing leſs than that. Penſion and Place + | 
wherewith he has been honour'd, was requii'd to 1 
Srok | fvive his Vertues almoſt dead in their. Memo- 
= ries, and refreſh the Idea. of *em. Now they uſe 

him with che ſame Civility as they did at firit, | 
and 'even' with a greater ReſpeR. | 
* How many Friends, how many Relations, | 
pre born to.a new Miniſter in one Nig'\t ?* Some | 
value themſelves on their former Acquaintance, 
their being Fellow Collegiates or- Neighbours; o- 
thers turn over their Genealogy, going back to 
their Great Great Grand-fathers, raking 'em toge- { 
ther by Father and Mother's fide, and ſome one | 
or © other; - every one would be related to him. The | 
They ſay preſently, *7* my Friend, 1 am. very glad i wrt of 

a bis Promotion, I ought to take part in't, be | 
3 4 Ougyt Io part. int, De # my the late | 
war Kinſman Vain Men! True Votaries of For- Duke de 
tune! Inconfiderate Courtiers ! Did you talk thus Villeroy, © + 
. + ght days ago? Is he' fince become an honeſter 7%. 
" & Man; or more deſerving of the Favours his Prince + aca 

"HY has conferr'd on him ?” Or . did you want this Cir- made Cor- 

Y cunftance to know him better ? eroller- 
8 * What Comforts and Supports me againſt the General 
q MY «tle' Slights I ſuffer. lo;neimes from my Betters ff F x 

Hand my Equals, is what I ſay co my (eif. Theſe" 

Men don't deſpiſe me; "tis my Fortune, and they 
have Reaſon, 1c being very little : They would | 
withour 'doubt adore me, if 1 were a Miniſter; } 
were I luddenly to be advanc'd, they would with 
much fore Gght cell me they ſaw I was defign'd 
min for't, be civil before-hand, and falate me. 

(il, He who lays, I din'd yelterday at f Tibur, I + Meudon. 
they ſup there to night, and repeats it very otien ; who 
| cor. ſhuffles in the name of || Planews on the leaſt oc- | Monſede 
erent {alons, and ſays Plancws att me, | told F/encus, E2uvos:: 
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et that very Man underſtanding tha ; Bones has 
een ſnatcht away byy\ſtidden 
his hands, gathers thePeopleiin. the re 1d 
Piazza's, accuſes the dead, rails at his' condi; 
blackens his adminiſtration, denies him the know- | * 
ledge of thoſe things, which. the Publick: allow'd 
him to be Maſter of, ad will not allow. him © 
have had a happy Memory. ; - refuſes him, the Bn- 
comium of a. Sober, Laborious Perſon, and 10k 
do him the honour to believe that of all, the Eng- 
mies of the Empire, there was one who was 
Plancxs 's Enemy. 
*Tis a platens fight for a Mao of Merit, to 
ſee the ſame place at a publick Sh ew, or. an Af 
ſembly, which was refus'd. him, given before his. 
Face to one who. has not Eyes to ſee, nor. Ears to 
hear, nor Senſe to make a. Judgment ;. who. has 
nothing to recommend, bim but Liveries, which 
he now wears nor. 
The 4bbos * Theodotus wears a grave Habit, and. comical. 


de Cheily, Countenance, like 'a. Man making his entry. upon 
a Stage. His Voice, his ne. his Carriage, bs 
u 


Poſture, agree with his ntenance. . He: is 
Cunning, Amorous, Fo very Myſterious; he 
comes up to you, and whiſpers you. in, the: Bar, 
'Tis fine Weather, 'tis a preat Thaw : It he has: not. 
great Qualifications, he has all the lirtle ones, eyen; 
thoſe. which only become a young Coxcomb : 
Imagine the application. of a Child, building a; 
Caſtle of Cards, or catching a Butterfly, and you: 
will have a true Emblem of the buſiedTbeodoras about. 
things of no conſequence, and which do not de: 
ſerve the leaſt care ; however, he treats ?em ſert, 
oully, as if they were Concerns of great Imporr 
tance: He walks hard; is bulie: and ſucceſsful; 
he cakes breath, and repoſes himſelf, and *cis"bur 

reaſonable, 
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Mamiers of the Ape. 
reaſonable, for ic puts him to a great deal of trou- 
ble, There are ſome People who are beſotted to 


the Favour of great Men, they chink on'c all Day, 
and ſtudy on't all Night; are always running 


J and down Stairs in a Miniſter's Apartment, . goi 
'F in, or coming out of an Anti-Chamber : What- 


ever they pretend, chey have nothing to ſay to 
him ; they ſpeak once or twice, and are content 
that they have ſpoken : Squeeze 'em, and nothing. 


will drop from 'em but Pride, Arrogance, and. 


Preſumptiom ; ſpeak to 'em, they ſhall make. you 
no anſwer ; they know you not, their Eyes are 
dazled, and their Minds alienated : It belongs to 
their Relations to take care of 'em, and lock 'em 
up, left their folly in time ſhould grow to mad- 
neſs, and the World bs no longer able to endure 
'm. Theodotws has a ſoit way with him, he paſ- 
fionately loves to be in Favour, but his Paſſion is 
more private, he pays it his Vows in ſecret, there 
he cultivates it, and keeps it a Myſtery: He-is 
ever on the watch to diſcover who is advanc'd 
into the Prince's favour, He offers his Service 
unto *em, and ſacrifices Merit, Alliances, Friend- 
ſhip, Engagements and Gratitade. If the place 
of a Coſſimi were vacant, and the Porter or Po- 


J ſtilion of a Favourite ſhould put in for it, he would 


afliſt' 'em 1n their Pretences, and judge *em wor- 
thy of the Place ; he would think *em capable to 
make Obſervations and Calculations, to obſerve 
Paralyes and Paralaxies. If you enquire concecn- 
ing Theodotws, if he is an Author or a Plapiary, 
an Original or a Copyer, I muſt give you' his 
Works, and bid you read 'and judge : But whe- 
ther he is a Devotee or a Courtier, who could 
ſuppoſe it from the Piture I have made : I ſhould 
declare with more aflurance what his Stars debgn 

[M] him 
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him for : Hear, O Theodptus, I have calculated 
your Nativity, your Advancement will be very 
ſudden, be no more ſolicitous about jt, print 96 
more of your Writings, the Publick demand 
Quarter. | 
* There is a Country where their Joys are v» 
ſible, but falſe ; and their Griefs hidden, but real, 
Who would imagine that the Raptures at the 
Opera, the Claps and Applauſes at Moliere's Co- 
medies, and Harlegquin's Farces, the Feaſts, Cha 
ces, Balls and Banquets which we hear of, co- 
verd ſo many Inquietudes, ſo many Cares and 
different Intereſts, ſo many Hopes and Fears, ſo I Pr 
many lively Paffions, and ſerious Bulineſſes. liv 
* The Court-Life is a ſerious melancholy Game,  wl 
whoever applys himſelf to it, muſt range his Pie 
ces, order his Movements, have a Deſign, follow | de 
It, thwart his Adverſaries, venture ſometimes, and I th 
play capriciouſly; yet after all his Meaſures and Ill fe! 
Contrivances, they will often be ineffetual. When I la: 
he thought he had manag'd his Men well, and £l C 
- was 1n a fair way to ſucceed, one more cunning ill rh 


or more happy gets the Game. 
| * The Wheels, the Springs, the Movements of £ D 
a Watch are hidden, nothing appears but its 

Hand, which inſenfibly goes forward and finiſhes I C 
its Circuit, A true Image of a Courtier, who, i of 
afrer having gone a great way about, comes at 

laſt frequently to the fame point from-whence he I N 
ſet ovut. | u 
 * Two Thirds of my Life are already claps, 
Why then ſhould I perplex my ſelf ſo much for 
what remains ? The moſt ſhining Fortune d& 
ſerves neither 'the corment I put my ſelf to, nor 
the meannefles I muſt be guilty of, nor the humi- 
Hations, nor ſhame which I am forced to endure 
IT IE Li Tre 9 + ces wes 


Mantiers of the Apr. 
to acquire it. Thirty years will deſtroy thoſe 
mighty Coloſſes, that raiſe themſelves ſo high a- 
bove otir Heads, and reach almoſt out of our Sight. 
I who am ſo little a thing, and thoſe from whom 
[ exp24 tmy Greatneſs, muſt in a ſhort time diſap- 
pear. Thi belt of all good things, if there is any 
thing good in this World, 1s a ſoft repoſe, and 

uier retreat, free from wane and dependances. 


HW ' was of this Opinion 1n his Difgrace, and - 


forgot it in his Proſperity. 

* A Nobleman who reſides at home in his own 
Province lives free, but without protection ; If he 
lives at Court he is prote&ed, bur is then a Slave, 
which "makes amends for'c, 


, Xantbippus, 1h the corner of his Province, un- Mr. Bot 
der an old Roof, in an old Bed, dreamt one Night temps. 


that he ſaw his Prince, that he ſpoke to him; and 
fele an extream joy : When he awoke, he was me- 
lancholy, told his Dream, and ſaid, What ſtrange 
Chimzra's a Man may have in his ſleep! Xan- 
tbippus- lome wme after went to Court, ſaw his 
Prince, ſpoke to him, and went farther than his 
Dream, he was made a Favourite. 

* No body is morea Slave than an afliduous 
Courtier, unleſs it be a Courtier more affidu- 
OUs. 

* A Slave has but one Maſter, an ambitious 
Man as many as there are People who may be 
uſeful 'to him 1n making his Forcune: 

* A thouſand Men who are ſcarce known, 
croud every day to be ſeen by their Prince, 
who. can't ſee a thouſand at a time; and if he 
ſees none to day but thoſe he ſaw yeſterday; 
and will ſee co morrow, how many will be un- 


happy. 
[M 2] Of 
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The Chargltgrr, 0r 
* Of all thoſe who crowd about Great Men, 


and make their court to 'em, a few honour 'em 
in their Hearts, a greater number ſeek em out 
of Ambition | or Intereſt, but the greateſt of all, 
through a ridiculous Vanity, or a fooliſh Impa- 
_ to make themſelves to be taken notice 
of. 

® There are certain Families, that by the Laws 
of the World, which we call Decency, ought to 
be irreconcileable ; but ſuch whom Religion has 
in vain attempted to unite, Intereſt without much 
ado joyns together. | 

* I have heard talk of a Country, where the 
old Men are Gallant, Polite and Civil : The 
young Mer, on the contrary, Stubborn, Wald, 
without either Manners or Civility: They are 
free from Paſſion for Women in the Age when 


in other Countries they begin to feel it, and pre. | 


fer Feaſts, Vietuals, and ridiculous Amours be- 
fore 'em : Amongſt theſe People he is ſober who 


15 never drunk with any thing but Wine, and the. 


too frequent uſe of this Liquor has render'd it 
flat and 1nfipid to to their Palats: They endea- 
vour to quicken their taſte, already extinguiſh'd, 
by Brandy, or other ſtrong Liquors, and nathing 
will debauch 'em at laſt Be Aqua-Forts, "The 
Women of that Country haſten the ; 0 of 
their Beauty, by their Arnfices co preſerve it ; 
They paint their Cheeks, Eye-brows and Shoul- 
ders, Which they lay open, with their | Breaſts, 
Arms and Eais, as if they were afraid to hide 
thoſe places which they think will pleaſe, and ne- 
ver think they ſhew enough of *em. The Phy- 
fiognonues of the People of that Country are not 
at all neat, but confus'd and embarraſs'd with a 
bundle of ſtrange Hair, which chey prefer _ 
their 


Mapters of the 4ge. 


their natural ;| with this they. weave ſomething* to 
cover. their Heads, which . deſcends down half 


way their Bodies, hides their Features, and hinders 
'**m from knowing Men by their. Faces. This 
Nation has befades this their God and their King. 
The: Grandees go every day at /a certain hour 
to a Temple they call a Church : _ At the upper 
end of the Temple there ſtands 'an Altar conſe- 
crated to their God, where the Prieſt celebrates 
ſome Myſteries which they call holy, ſacred and 
dreadful. The Great Men make a vaſt Circle.on 
the foot of the Altar, ſtanding wich their backs 
turn'd co the Prieſt and the. Holy Myſteries, and 
their Faces erected towards their King, who is 
ſeen on his Knees upon a Throne, to whom they 
ſeem to dire&_ the defires of their Hearts, and all 
their Devotion. We ſee in this Cuſtom a new 
ſort of Subordination, for the People appear a- 
doring their Prince, and their Prince adoring God. 
The Inhabitants of this Region call it . . . . 'Tis 
ſome forty eight degrees of Latitude, and more 
than eleven hundred Leagues from -the Seas of 
the Irocoiss and Hurons. 

* Whoever will conſider that the preſence of a 
King 1s the whole Happineſs. of.,.a Courtier, that 
he bufies himſelf, and 1s ſatisfy'd during the whole 
courſe of his. Life, to ſee and be ſeen by him, 
will in ſome meaſure comprehend how the beati- 
fick Viſion can make all the Glory and Felicity of 


- the Saints. 


* Great- Lords are. full. of RefpeR. for 
their Princes, 'tis their Buſineſs : . They have alſo 
their Inferiours. The little Courtiers eaſe them- 
ſelves of theſe Duties, ſhew themſelves familiar, 
and hive like Men who have no Examples: to ſhew 


to any one. 
(M 3] * What 
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The ChardBevs, 

* What is there wanting to niake! our Youth 
perfea ? It hay Capacity arid Kriowledye, at lexft 
if it does riot ktiow ſo riiuch as « Man. may, *H 
always contehted with what it does. - 

* Poor deceived Creatures ! a great Man ſaid 
of your Frierid Tim/agenes, he is a Fool, arid li 
miſtakes ; I would not have you'fay he is 2' Mari 
of Wit, but be ſo bold as to think' that he 15 not a 
Blockhead. : 

* He ſays alſo that [phicrares is 4 Coward; you 
have ſeen him dv a brave' Adtivn, hold yout 
Tongues, Pl diſpence with' your publiſhing it, 
provided that after what a Pritice has ſaid of 
him, you will ſtill remember chat you ſaw hint do 
| | of 

® There are very few who know how to ſpeak 
to their Prince ; in'this all che" Pradence and Skill 
of the Courtier terminates : A word' may eſcape 
which ftrikes his Ears, takes root in his Memory, 
and fometimes reaches his Heart: All his Care 
and Addreſs will 'be too little to' weaken its re- 
membrance ; to explain his meariitip, ſerves only 
to engrave it deeper there, and enforce it the 
more: If he has talk'd againſt no body but him- 
ſelf; as this misfortune is not very common, ſoit 
may cure him of his levity, by making.him ſniart 
for't, and inſtru&t him by this fault to know bet- 
ter hereafrer. But if 'tis againſt another, How 
= is his Shame! How much' his Repentance! 

here is no betterRule againſt this dangerous incon- 
venience, than: to talk'of others' to'our Soveraign, 
of their Perſons, their Actions, Wotks, Manners 
or Tondu&, with the ſame Care, Precaution and 
Management, that we talk of our ſelves. 

* You know a Man who breaks a Jeſt well ; 
a wretched Character I would tell him fo, hr 

4 


had not heard it before : Thoſe who injure the 
Reputation or Fortune of another for the ſake of 
a Jet, deſerve an infamous Puniſhment : That 
has not been ſaid already, and I dare. ay it. 

* There are certain Names and Phraſes in the 
World, which we lay up as in # Magazine, and 
take 'em thence to uſe 'em as we have accalion in 
Converſation : Tho' they are often ſpoken with- 
out any affeRion, and heard without thanks ; 
Yet we muſt not- be unprovided with 'em. They 
are at Jeaſt the Image Fd the beſt thing in the 
World, which is Friendſhip, and fince Men can'c 
depend on one another for the reality, they ſeem 
to agree amongſt themſelves to be contented with 


Its "OREonnens 

® With five or fix terms of Art, and ſeldom 
more, we ſet up for Maſters in Mufick, Painting, 
Building, and Good Chear: We fancy preſent- 
ly we have more pleaſure than others, in hear- 
ing, ſeeing, or eating: We impoſe on ſuch as 
_ like us, and are ſo cunning to deceive our 
elves. 

* The Court is never deſtitute of a fort of 
People, with whom Faſhion, Politeneſs, and For- 
rune, ſerve inſtead of Senſe, and ſupply the place 
of Merit: They think they are too good for 
Converſation, and the World are very well pleas'd 
with their indifference. They would have us be- 
lieve *em Perſons of ſome Impartance ; by theic 
long affe&ed filence, which is never broken buc 
for a few Monoſyllables : They value themſelves 
on their Mien, their Voices, their Geſtures and 
Smiles : Their Underſtanding, if I may venture 
to exprels my ſelf, are not two Inches deep, if you 
fathom 'em, you will ſoon find the Mud andhe 


Gravel. 
-—_ [M 4] ® There 


The  Charafters;'o \ 


* There are ſome whom favour overtakes as an 
accident : they durſt not hope for't, are the firſt it 
ſurprizes, and puts into a conſternation : biit-in 
the end- they recolle& themſelves, and find their 
Stars have done nothing for them which they did 
not deſerve: As if ſtupidity and fortune were in- 
compatible, or that 1t were impoſſible to be at 
once a happy Man and a Fool. They grow bold, 
I ſhould ſhy impudent enough to ſpeak on all oc- 
cafions, on whatever ſubje& offers, and without 
any reſpe& to the Perſons who are to hear them! 


I may add, that they become ar laſt terrible, and | 
difguft every 'one with their dullneſs and folly} 
rendring themſelves an irreparable diſhonour to | 


all choſe who- were by chance inſtrumental to their 
advancement, | | 


What ſhall'I call thoſe who are only Politick'in 
the opinion of Fools? I know the cunning Men 
rank *em wich the People they impoſe on. | 


, He is far gone in Politicks, who makes other 


People believe that he 1s but indifferencly Politick. 


Policy 1s neicher to good nor to bad a quality, it 
floats between Vertue and Vice, and there is ſcarce 
any opportunicy where 'tis neceſſary, but it ought 
ro be ſupply d with Prudence. - 


Policy is the near Neighbour to Cheating, the 
way from one to tother is very: {lippery. Lying 
only makes the difference, add that to Policy, an 
'is then a Chear, 


Amongit 


Manmers of the Ape: 


Amongſt ſach as out of Policy hear all and 
talk lietle, do you fay leſs; or if you will talk a 
great deal, {peak lictle to the purpole. 


® You have a juſt and important Aﬀiic depend» 
ing on the conſent of two Perſons ; ſays one of 
'em, I give you my hand fort, if ſuch a one will 
ee to't; This done, you want nothing more 
to be ſatisfy'd of the intentions of the other. 
In the mean time nothing comes on't. Months 
and Years row! on unprofitably ; I am loſt, ſay 
you, and can't perceive what they mean by: 
There is nothing to do 'now, but that they ſhould 
meet together, and diſcourſe about it. Lertme tell 
you, Friend, I who ſee clear, and perceive their 
_ ing, they bave already talkt as much as they 
[» gn. 


® Ie ſeems to me, that he who ſolicits for 05 
thers, has the confidence of one that demands 
Jſtice; and he who ſpeaks for himſelf, the 
confuſion and baſhfulneſs of him that implores 
mercy. 


* If a Man is not careful at Court of falling in- 
to the ſnares which are laid for him, to make him 
ridiculous, he will with all his wit, be amazed 
» _ himſelf Cully'd by greater Fools than 

mſelf. 


* In the courſe of ones Life, there are ſome 
opportunities where Truth and Simplicity are the 
managers, 
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* If you are. in' favour, all you. do is;'well done; 
you commit no fault, and every:ſtep you take leads 
you to the right.end. - Otherwiſe all i faulcy, no- 
ching profitable, and there's no Path but ſets you 
out. of the-Road. WA] 


1: * A Man ought to have Wir to be a Perſon:of 
Intcigue and Cabal,, He may ..have fo much as to 
be above them, and can't ſubje& himſelf to trick 
and. artifice , finding better , ways to: make hiz 


Fortune, . or acquire Reputatian, 


be Are you not afraid, O Ariſtides, that your 
ſublime Wit, your Univerſal Learning, your Ex- 
perience, . Probity, - and moſt accompliſh'd Meri, 


wilt.ryin you at Court, and loſe you the favour 


of the great Men at one time or other, when 
chey ſhall ſtand no more in need of you. 


* Let a Favourite watch himſelf very narrowly, 


for 1f he makes me -atrend 1n:his Anti-Chamber;. 


not ſo long as uſual, if his Looks are free, his 
Forehead leſs wrinkled with Frowns, if he hears 
me willingly, and waics on me back a little fur- 
ther than formecly ; -I ſhall think: he beigns to 
tall, and I am fb miſtaken. 7 of 


A Man has very few- Remedies in himſelf, fince 
he wants Diſgraces and Mortifications, to. make 
him more Humane, more Tractable, leſs Rude, 
and more. Civil. Ja £ 7-2 


* If we refls& on a great many Perſons at Court, 


we {hall find by their Diſcourſes and their whole 
ConduR, that they think neither of their _ 
| 2 Y athers 


—— I—_ a” _— p" o_—_ 


thers 


* Mamners "of" the -4ge. 
fathers nor Grand-children,, The preſent is what 
employs their thoughts, 'and they don't-enjoy, but 


 abuſent. 


Straton is born under two Stars, being happy and Mr. de 
unbappy in the ſame degree ; his Lifeis a Romance *4**% 


in every thing, he has had no Adventures, but good 
and' bad Dreams in abundance, or rather, *tis im- 
poſlible to dream as he has liv'd. No body has 
been more obliged to Deſtiny than himſelf, he's 
acquainted with the mean and the extreme; he has 
made a Figure, and has been in Sufferings, nothin 

has eſcap'd him. He's valu'd for the Virtues whic 

he afſures us very ſeriouſly are in him ; he ſays in 
his praiſe, 1 have Wit, I have Courage, and every 
one has ſaid after him, be bas Wit, be has Courage. 


| In both Fortunes he has behav'd himſelf like 2 


trae Courtier, and has ſaid of himſelf more good, 
and perhaps more ill things than he ever commit- 
ted. The Pretty, the Lovely, the Wonderful, the 
Heroick, have been employed in his Elogy ; and 
on the contrary, in their turns have ſerv'd to lefſen 
him, His CharaQer is equivocal, mixt, and con- 
fus'd ; he's an Enigma, a Queſtion which 'tis almoſt 
impoſſible to decide, 


* Fayour puts a Man above his Equals, and the 


| loſs of it below 'em. 


* He who knows how in good time to renounce 
with Reſolution a great Name, a great Authority, 
or a great Fortune, delivers himſelf at once from 
a great many broken Slumbers, and ſometimes from * 


a great many Crimes. 


* The 


The Gharaftarg, ir 


® The World will be the ſame a hundred year 
hence as 'tis now ; here will be the ſame Theatre 
and Decoration , tho not the ſame Afors. All 
thoſe thar eavred at a Fayour receiv'd, or- were 
forry and diſpair'd for one refus'd, are gone be- 
hind the Scenes; and there are others 8nter'd on 
the Stage, who a&.che ſame parts in the ſame 
Play: they vaniſh too in their turn, and thoſe who 
were ſcen yeſterday, and perhaps may be today, 
diſappear to morrow, t may take their 
places: How much then ſhould we rely on an 
AQor in a Play. 


* Whoever has ſeen the Court, has ſeen all that 


is fine, charming or glorious in the World ; and he 
that deſpiſes the Court, after having ſeen it, de- 
ſpiſes the World. 


A ſound Mind gets at Court a true taſte of So- 
litude and Retirement, 
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216t of znrfo gg an; 

MA He Pebble! #re" {6 bliridly' prepoſfeſt_in'fa- 

I © vour of Great Men, fo natifally raken with 
their behaviqur's 1xd' looks; thei?"'tone.of voice 

, and' manfiers; thati-they could:cohdefcend? ro 


'* If you're born" viciots, 2Oh'Theagence;'E 
pity you; if you are becoritdduut of a weak- 


Fools and Flatterers ; bur 1 envy them the hap- : 
9; 415; M pinels 


. The Charafters :or; 


pineſs of having in their ſervice men of as great 


Souls and Senfe, and ſometimes better than their 


own. 

*-The Great dehight in opening Walks in-2 
Foreſt, making fine Terraces, pilding their 
Cielings, in, Water-works and Orangeries ; but 
to get a quiet Min and a glad Saul, to prevent 
extream cares, or remedy them, their curioſity 
never reaches ſo far. 

*,.One asks;;; if in- comparing - the different 
conditions of:men together, their ſufferings ahd 
advantages, we can't obſerve an equal mixture, 
and a like ſoxtment of good and.eyil, which 
ſettles therg-on an.equality, or at.,leaſt mak 
one as defirable as-the other ;, the. rich an 
powerful man. who-wants not hir | may put the 
queſtion, but;a paor man muſt anſwer it; - .. 

There is however a Charm-in each different 
condition, of which nothing but miſery can 
deprive it ; the Great pleaſe themſelves in ex- 


cels , the Little in moderation. _ Theſe delighy 


in lording and commanding, thoſe find a. plea 
ſure, and even a vanity, in; ſerving and obey- 
ing : The Great are ſurrounded, 'faluted and 
reſpected; the Little ſurround, ſalute and cringe, 
yer both are content. 7, wm 

* Good words coſt the great ones ſo little; 
and their quality diſpences them ſo much with 
keeping the faireſt promiſes they make, that 
'<s modeſty in them to be as ſparing of them as 
they are, 

* Such a man, ſay the Great, is grown old, 
and almoit worn out with attendance ; what 
ſhall we do with him ? Another- more young, 
and active deprives him of his hopes, and . ob 
eaigs the Polt which was refuſed to this unfor- 

| tunate 


| Matthitrs of the Age: 

tunate man, for no other reaſoh than that he 
too well deſerved it. 

* I do not know how it comes to paſs, fay 


yon, with a cold and diſdainful awe; Philantus 


3s merit, wit, good humour, is induſtrious, 
ſincere, and faithful to his Maſter, but he is 
not valued ; he can'e pleaſe; he is not ar all 
liked. , Explain your felf ! Do you blame Pbi- 
lantus, -or the great man he ſerves. 

* *Tis frequently niore proficable to quit the 
ſervice of great men, than to coniplain of them. 

* Who can. give me any reaſon, why ſome 


men get the great Prize in a Lottery, or why 


athers are fortunate in the favour of the Grear. 

* The Great are fo happy, that even in the 
whole courſe of their Lives, they are never pur 
to the: erouble of lamenting the loſs of their beſt 
Servants, or perſons famous in ſeveral capacities, 
by whom they have been pleas'd and inſtruaed. 
"Their 'Flatterers are preſently ready to find fault 
with, the deceas'd, and to expoſe their weakneſs, 
from. which they pretend their Succefſors are 


entirely free; they aſſure them, that with the 


capacity and knowledge of the former, they 
have none of their defects ; and this is the Lan- 
guape which comforts Princes in the loſs of the 
moſt excellent and worthy Servants, and makes 


'em-ſatisfy'd with indifferent ones; 


* The Great flight the Men of Wit, who have 
nothing but Wit to recommend em, and the 


men of Wit deſpiſe the Great, who have no- 
thing but their Grandeur : An honeſt man pit- 


ties; 'em both, if they are not Vertuons, as well 

as Great and Witty. 
* When on the one ſide, I ſee ſome brisk, 
buſie, intreaging, bold , dangerous, ard ſcan- 
> Calous 
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- and People:muſt wait tobe feen, or have audi 


enough to-employ-his time,” and fatisfie his am 


- He intrudeshimfelf into all /Families;: he Ton- 
- cerns:himfelf im cheir-raisfortunes and - advat- 
-tages;;:he:offers-himfſelfirovemior all occaſiors; 

and appears {o zealous thatthemuſt be admired, 


The Chatafteis, or 
dalous perſonsy.at : the: Table,” and'often in'th; 


familiarity of the Great; and'on the other hand © 
* F'confider with whar difficulty a- man'of -Meri Iu 
 approachesvem,Tidor/t-always believe the wick © 
ed are ſufferid qurof intereſt; or-good mie lookeſW © 
ON as wn, = eger arm "rather Bed 0 
hrm my :lelt in chis-thooghty cat grandenrian 
difcernmehtcare? wo titferenerthiogs! wh £ 
Love of Vertuevant/Vertuoius Men a third! I © 
* LaxiinsFpends-his life ifs rerideririg himfell * 
ſuiferablke-to the» Grear|) aut 1ehuſes: this? before 
being; cedyced toilive famfliarly with his'equals 
' * ?Tis-a'rale. toſee ſuchias are-[above' us, biifi b 
ought tojhave ſome ceſtcitions,becauſe*it ' ofteli *! 
requires extraordinary, Talents to putbit practice. . 
* Olx the incurable Diſtemper of:'Theophili - 
; it has huhg-!on him this thirty years, and! nol , 
_he'is paſt recovery :bleaas;is,* and will bell 
ways willing: t0:;goyern-che'Great : 'Deatho ; 
ca quench:with his life;chis” chirſt 'of 'Pazpite, Ml = 
and. ambition to rule other: niens minds:Is'it'inll ? 
him a'zeal for his Neighbour; cuſtom,” or ater © 
ceflive:opinion 'of - himſelf ? By his inſituationll * 
he: zets afmitrance every - where, no Palace+-ſl © 
{capes him. ''He never ſtops in the middle of': 


Chamber,.he goes on'to the Window or Clofs, 


ence, till he- has finiſhed'his tedious difcourles, 


The care of a thouſand Senls; which he'muſt be 
a:countable for, as much as for'his own, is not 


LC LEGS ones 1H SS Pow © £©an Aa wad 


bition of dire&ting. There are.others of a high- 


catches, ſeizes him, and ſays.immediately,. I go-; 
vern hinj, before one would think. he had fo, 
much as thought on't. ALES 18 ny 


*' A coldnefs, incivility or _negle& from our 


betters, makes us hate 'em, but a ſ{alutation or a 
{mile ſoon reconciles us, 


+* There are ſome proud men, whom the ele-. 
vation of their Rivals humbles and mortifies, 


and this diſgrace ſometimes inclines_'em even to 

be civil ; but time, which ſweetens all things, 

reſtores them art laſt to their former diſpoſition. 
* The contempt which the Great have for the 


people, renders 'em indifferent to the flattery 
and praiſe they receive from them, and, tem- - 


pers their vanity ; thus. Princes” who'are prais'd 


and flatter'd by Courtiers ' without” meaſure, - 


wou'd be more vain, if they had a'better opini- 
on of thoſe who praiſe them. . 

* The Great believe themſelves to be' the on- 
ly compleat perſons; and will buc fe{dom allow 
a right Judgment, Ability. or Delicacy iti any of 
a meaner ragk,'ſcizing.on the riches of the mind, 
as. things due to their, Birth.” Tis however a 
groſs error in 'em to cheriſh ſuch falſe'prequdices; 
the beſt thoughts, the beſt diſcourſes, the belt 
writings, .and perhaps. the niceſt 'conduct, do 
not always come from them. [They have large 
Houſes, and a long .train of Anceftors ; this 
muſt not be diſputed with 'em. | 
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fa! de Ia (afte and diſcernment ? ſhall 


beuillade. 


| Manners of the Age. 


* Have you Wit, Quality, Civility, a good 
liſcer! I believe prejudice 
and flattery , which fo boldly proclaim «your 
merit ? No, Sir, I ſuſpe& and refuſe to hear 'em. 
T'le not be dazled with the Air of Capacity and 
Dignity, which ſet you above all words, adti- 
ons and writings, which makes you ſo great an 
Enemy to applauſe, that 'tis impoflible to pb- 
tain the leaſt Encomium from you ; from 
whence I draw a mare natural conclufion, that 
you are a Fayourite, rich, and of great Intereſt, 
How can one deſcribe you, Antipbon ? We cannot 
approach you, but, as we do Fire at a certain dj- 
ſtance, and to diſcover what you are, and make 
a ſound and rational judgment of you, one ought 
to confront you with your advices, your con- 
fident, your moſt peculiar friends, whom you 
refer to Socrates and Ariſtodes, with whom yon 
laugh, and who laughs louder than your ſelf 
Dau, in ſhort, I know very well : would this 
be enough to give me yaur Character ? " 
* There are ſome, who, did they know their 
inferiors and themſelyes, they would be aſham'd 
to be above 'em. | 
* If there are but a few excellent Orators, are 
there many that would underſtand 'em ? If there 
are not enough good Writers, where arg thoſe 
who know how to read ? We are always .com- 
plaining of the ſmall number of perſons quali- 
fied to counſel Kings, and afliſt them in the ad- 
miniſtcation of their affairs. But if at laſt theſs 
able and intelligent men appear in the world, 
if they a& according to their knowledge, are 
they belov'd or eſteem'd as much as they de- 
{erve; are they commended for what they 
caink and do for their Country, They we, 
, Thats 
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that's all, and 'ds thonghe ſafficiett ; they are | 
cenſur'd if they 'tmiſcarry, and envy'd when 


a 
wy Ile from them ; let the Mob ap- 
o—_—_ to em the twelve Apoſtles, their Di- 


 ſiples, and the Martyrs,, (fie Patrons for ſuch 


, Rugero, or Olivier, they were Palladins, ;z, ,,,. ,r 

| ſhew more wonderful Gods and 
Heroes : under thoſe of He#or, Achilles, or Her- Demi-goas. 
eHes, all Demi: goods : under cyen thoſe of Phe- 


M 4 bus 
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w be Ghergite' Js 7 
bus and Diang, ;and-what ſhould hinder. us. from 
calling qur,. elves. "upiter,, Merc p . Vents Or 
+5 While hs Great nuptefh th engl any/chi 
"not only of the.-interef of Bru $ and. public! 
-affairs, but” of tHEit' ,own DFITate. COncerns 5 
"while they irs i#horhnt of the OEGodmy dhd 
Goremment of Family, andvalue themſelves 
on this ignorance, *and they are impoyeriſht and 
Tuin'd by. their Servants ; while they are con- 
tented to be Cullies. to their Stewards, to be.al- 
ways eating and drinking, while” they fit idly'at 
z's or Phyrne's, talking of Dops and Horſes, 
to tell how many.'Stages thers are between Paris 
and Beſancon, or Phillipsburg ; the Citizens inſtru 
theinſelves in every thing thar*belpngs'ro their 
Conptry, ſtudy the art of Goyernment, become 
ſubrile,and AT © 'know "the ſtrength and 
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weaknels of, a State, think: of ' advancing and 
placjng themſelves, are plac'd and'advanc'd,' be. 
_ come powetful, and' eaſe 'their' Prince of part 

of the'publick cares:' The Great; Who diſdait'd 
them, reſpe@'them, and think themſelves hap: 
py if they can' be zccepte fot” their” Sons-ifl. 
law. 2, Jo Ww3 913 MD 03 $3877111G 


* If I compare the two moft oppoſite epndi 
tions of men together,” I medir the Great with 
the people, the ! of ap ear contehtif they have 
but neceſfaries, andi SFErmner't niet and poot 
with ſuperfluities,” 'A-nitan; perfog? can do "np 
harm, the Great would do od, and is ca- 
-pable of doing great tmſchiet”3Pthe” mean ex- 
. ercife themſelves only ahbont tHings profitable: 
the other on what is pernicious: Here ruſticity 
_ and freedom are ingenuouſly diſcover'd: - There 
4 malſgn and corrupted diſpoſition is hid undet 
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an Air of politeneſs; if the People have no Wit, 
the Great have no Souls.” Theſe have a- good 
bottom'and"no outſide; thoſe have-nothing * but 
outfideaand a ſimple'ſuperficies. Were to chuſe 
wholI would be for, without further weighing 
thematter, itſhould bethe people. - 

'"*" A5 profound as-the Great at Court are, and 
whatever-art they uſe to'' appear what they are 
not, and not to appear what they are, they can't 
hide their malice and -exfream inclination to 
Iavgh 7tat:anothers- expence, and to render that 
ridiculots,' which' isnot really ſo.:* "Theſe fine 
Talents are diſcovered in'them ar firſt ſight, ad- 
mirable: without doubt'to' puzzle a'bubble, and 
make x fool of 'one who was no better before : 
But yet more proper, to'take away from them 
the pleaſure they might receive by a man of Wir, 


who; knows how to: tarri-and wind himſelf in 


a thouſand agreeable and: pleaſant ways, if the 
dangerous :ChardRerof:a'Courtier does not en- 
gagerhim to be tooireferv'd. He oppoſes the judi- 
ciobs wtihGravity; from which he never m—_ 
arid dves it ſo welt;chat Railers, -as ill, diſpoſed as 
they are, canifind no ptcterice to laugh at him. 
:**: An eaſy life; Plenty; ad the calm of a great 
proſperity; 'are ''the reaſons \'why Princes: take 
delight. ii laughing at'ia Dwarf, a Monkey, a 
Niaucal'-or/a wretched Tale ; Men lefs happy, 
never lavph but to thepurpoſe. - 

15A grett Man loves'the Province of Cham- 
peg3t, and hates that of-Brie:: He makes himſelf 
drufik" with better” Wine than + other men; and 
his 1s often the'only difference” between a Lord 
afid/a'Footmanh,-:: 10.7 2: 9" 

-\$Tei ſeerhs ar firſt view; that che pleaſures of 
Princes muſt be always ſeaſoned with the ſecret 
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one of injuring other people, but we-are des 
cived ; Princes, like men, think of*themſelves, 
follow their own Taſte, Pafſions and Conyenis 


ency ; this is natural, BE} 
* One would think 'tis the' firſt rule of ſuch. as 


are in office, power, or ſocieties, to give ſych 


as depend on 'em for the care of their affairs, all 
the obſtacles they are afraid of, 

* I can't imagin in what a great man is hap- 
pier than others, if *tisnot that he has it often 
in his power to do good, and when ſuch an op- 
portunity offers, it feems tome he ought to take 
hold on't : If 'tis in favour of an honeſt man, he 
ſhould be afraid to let it flip z but as *tis for a 
juſt thing, he ought to prevent ſollicitation, and 
not be {cen before'tis to be thank'd ; and if *tis 
eaſy, he ſhould not ſet too great a value upon't. 
If he refuſes him, I pity *'em both. _ 

* There are ſome men born inaccefiible, theſe 
are preciſely ſuch as others ſtand in need of, and 
on whom they depend;-- They are never but on 
one foot, and moveable as Merewry. They are 
always noiſy, and in aRion, [like the Paper, Fi- 
_ which we ſee at publick Feſtivals, ; They 

catter Fire and Flame. . They Thunder: and 


Lighten, we dare not approach them ; when 
at laſt they decline;by their fall they become uſp+ 
leſs and affable. 16? I" 

* The Porter,the Valet de Chambreif Footman, 
they have no moreWit than is necellary for their 
condition, make no Judgment of themfelyes 
from the baſeneſs of their birth; but the: eleva- 
tion and favour of the Lords they ſerve;and think 
all that enter at their Gate or. mount their Stair- 
caſe, below either themfelyes or their: Maſters ; 


fo true it is, that Men are doom to ſuffer any 
thing 
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thing from the Great, or ſuch as belong . to 
'em, | 

* A manin a Poſt ought to love his Prince, 
his Wife, his Children, and next to them the 
men of Parts ; he ought to adopt them, to. be 
always furniſh'd with, and never to want them : 
He cannot pay, I will not ſay with too large 
frrmns or benefits, but with ewo much fami- 
iarity and careſſes, the ſervice they do him 
when he leaſts thinks on't. What little tales 
don't they diflipate ? how many ſtories:they- by 
their Addreſs reduce to fable and fiction. Don't 
they know how to juſtify ill ſacceſs by good in- 
tentions, and to prove the goodneſs of a deſign, 
and the jultneſs of meaſures by a proſperous event, 
to raiſe themſelves againſt Malice and Envy, to 
demonſtrate that good enterprizes proceed 
from good motiyes , to put favourable con- 

ructions on wretched appearances, to turn off 
lictle defeas, and ſhow nothing but Vertues ; 


which they ſet in; the beſt lighe co ſpread on 
a thouſand occaſions, advantageous acions 


and particulars, and make a jeſt offſuch as dare 
doubt the contrary. I know great Men hald 
fora Maxim, to let people ſpeak and to continue 
to a& as they think fit, but I know alſo, thac it 
happens very often, that their not caring how 
people ſpeak of 'em, puts them out of capacity of 


Xing. 
* Todiſtinguiſh Merit, and when its known 
to treat it well, are two great ſteps to be made 
one after another, which few Great men are 
capable of. 
* You are Great and Potent : This is not e- 
nough : make your ſelf worthy of my login, 
| "1 want 
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that T may be ſorry to loſe yapr favour, or that 
Tacrer coult on rc SM H0 Hr 


| p Lou. ſay of - Great an, Qs erſon in a 
high fation, he"ls* very” obliging, officious, and 


loves 'to be ſerviceable, aha Y8u confirm: eHis By 
— 4 "us o +» op 7 Iv 7 'F 25” -&1 ' L; + %a$1 
z long 'tale' of what' he his done in an affair, 
wherein he knew you'were' coticern'd. I unde. 
Sw INI BE+? _— FT 3# Fe "*'” Bip. 
ſtand 'you, youtargin Cftdit: , you are well 
known to'the Mihiſters of State, you are_well 
with''the Great.”” What” effe; Sir, would you 
have me knoW' by it 2 Z y 2c wee bt bs 0 . 
A'petfon toldfyou ; I complain of ſuch , 2 one 
he ts proud, ſince bis: advancement, be diſdains me, "be 
be will not know me: "'Say you,” 1 haye no reaſon. 
to complain ofhin;. on the 'contrary,. I muſt 
commend him”; he feefns to ''me 'to be very 
civil;l believe T underſtand you ftill,”Sir. You 


would acqnaint'us that a'man'ih a place has a, 
regard for you; *that.he picks'you 'in the Anti-, 


chamber out of athoufahd conſiderable perfons;' 


from whom he-tutns aſide, that' he, may not fall 


into the inconvenience of ſaltting -or granting 
them a ſmile. '--/7 -— 2x5: X 

To commend'and-ſpeak welFof Great men is 
a delicate phraſeimits, original, for doubtleſs one 


intends to commend himſelf/in ſaying of the 


Great all the gob&' they have'done us, or never 
CwW___rrrcw= - 
We praiſe the'Great to: ſhow we are intimate 
with 'em, rarely out of eſteem os gratitude, we 
know'not often'thoſe we praiſe, vanity and le- 
vity ſometimes! prevail on'our refentmens ; we 
are di{pleaſed,' and yer'praiſe them; © 
* If 'tis always dangerous to be concern'd in a 
ſuſpicious aftair,: the danger grow$preater when 
you are an accomplite*'with theGreat; they will 
| . © BbE 
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get clear ;atffKilve'you to pay, both. for your {cif 
and them. , Ice & a 

-* A Prince, has fot fortut 'Enugh ro. pay 2 
| | *complac yo; if he conſiders 
© Col he an who gives. ECnortoo mich 
=> ts un wi Ln, if be his Venge= 

by the wrong done hipi.”? 

OY ag Nobiti '"Exp0 ſe their lives for the ſafe. 


Ms Stare V Ghg” -the | glory of their 


CE 4 


he © jad; bi le. ' Both of 
pk Tae? of” gig is people: 


wonderful uſe, 

"iron are hofe5pable of greater chings, and I can'r 

gueſs, 'whehg Nats men of the' Robe and Sword 
n' 'draw-m RR Bir SEA reci eifipeat conterpr. 


he Great? ven ture "more in 


--'0F If * ri tte, 
Saran tex lives, "'defi gnd, to be ſpent. . 
Jarfft pleiſiire;” ad *abtindahce, than "a 


Rp 


ate Tay "who ' ventures only his miſerable 
It niliſt alſo be confeſt, that they have'a 
lar rger recompence ; glory, .and a bigh reputa- 
a A” Private” Sentine! has 'no' thoughts of 
ng known;” he dies obſcure in'a croud, he 
lives indeed after the ſame: rate, ' but he lives, 
"and this is the chief caufe of the want of courage 
'itlow and ſervile- conditions, © Onh'the contra- 
TY, thoſe whoſe Birch diſtingaiſhes*em. tom the 
people, 'and expoſes em to. the eyes of men, 
to their cenſure ard praiſe exert themſelves even 


above their fiatural temper, if they,are notna- 


: tirally" ificlin'dfo yertue 3 ajitt this poſition of 
-Heart-and Mind, *W ch t ey Uerive from their 
Fore-fathers;-'is the* dvery fo familiar to the 
' Nobilicy, and perhsþs Nobility. icſelf. 

hrow me amongſt the Troops.as a common 
 bouldier, I am Therftes pur me ar che head of 
an 
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an Army, for which I muſt anſwer to all Eu- 
rope, T am Achilles. 

* Princes without rules or methods have a 
certain genius of compariſon; They are born 
and brought up in the center of the beſt things, 
and to which they compare what they read, ſee, 
or hear, and all that does not come near enongh 
to Lally, Racine, and Lz Brun, they cotidemn. 

* To talk to young Princes of nothing elfe 
but the care of their rank is an exceſs of pre- 
caution, while the whole Court reckon it their 
duty, and a part of their politeneſs to reſpeR 
them; and that they are leſs apt to be igno- 
rant of the regard due to their Birth, than. to 
confound perſons, and treat indifferently, . or 
without diſtinion, all ſorts of titles and con- 
ditions. They have an . innate. haughtinels , 
which they find on all occaſions, and want no 
Leſſons, but how to govern it,., and to inlpu 
'em with goodneſs, honour, and. a ſpirit of 
diſcernment. M— 

* *Tis a downright hypdcriſie, in a man of a 
certain degree not to take at firſt the rank due 
to him, and which every body 15s ready to grant 
him. It coſts him nothing to. be modeſt, - to 
mingle with the Multicude, that. would open 
to make way for him, to take the loweſt ſeat at 
a publick meeting, that every one may ſee him 
there, and run to ſet him. higher. Modeſty in 
men of ordinary conditions. is a more hitter 
practice, if they throw themſelves into a croud, 


we juſtle and punch 'em, if they chuſe an in-, 


commodious Seat, they ftay there. | 
* Ariftarchus conveys himſelf into.the Market- 
_”_ with an Herauld and a Trumpeter. The 
rumpeter ſounds, and the Mob get _ him: 
cars 
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Hear, O ye people, ſays the Herald ; Silence, 
Silence, be attentive. The very Ariſtarchus yos 
ſee before Jon, to morrow i to do a good ation. I 
would fay, in a word, fuch a one does well ; 
or. will he do better, let him behave himſelf fo 
that I may not know that hs does good, or at 
leaſt then I 
ſhoutd be cold. _ 

© * The beft aRions are chang'd and weaken'd 
by the 'manner of doing them, and ſometimes 
make us queſtion the ſincerity of a mans inten- 
tions, He who protes and commendsVertue for 
the ſake of Virtue, or condemns and blames Vice 
for Vices ſake , a&ts without deſign, ſingularity, 
pride, or affetation. He neither reproves de- 
murely and ſententiouſly, nor yet'ſharply nor 
ſatyrically. He never makes his correftion a 
Scene to divert the publick, but ſhews a good 
example, and acquits himſelf of his duty. He 
could furniſh little for theLadysViſits orthe With- 
drawing Room. He gives the merry man no 
mater for a pleaſant tale. The good he does is 
indeed but little known, yet he does good, and 
what would he do more. 

* The great ought' not to love the firſt Apes 
of the World, they are not at all favourable co 
*em.They;are mortify'd to fee that the reſt of the 
world have any relation to 'em. Mankind com- 
poſe together butone Family, all the difference 
is, we are more or leſs related. 


- 


ay not ſuſpe that he deſign'd it 
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*Tbeognis is very nice in drefling himſelf,and as The lace | 
ſpruce as a Lady, while he's at at his Glaſs he £%iÞep 


ſettles,hisEyes andCountenance as he 1s to appear 
abroad ; he comes out every way compleat, and 
thoſe who paſs by him, meetthe ſmiles and kind 
looks which he had bewre prepar'd, that Ru 

| thing 
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thing may eſcape him. * He marches into the 
Hall he th | himſelf to. the right ee 0 The 
are many, and. to theleft where there is nobody 
_ to obſerve him ;: he ſalutes thole who 48 
and thoſe who are not. ; he embraces. e. ficſt 
man he encounters, runs; his Head into. his. Bo- 
ſom, and then asks his name. A Perſon wigs 
his helpin an attair, he,tinds him and begs it, {72 
egnis hears him favourably, is raviſh'd that he can 
be ſerviceablero him;bur if the other preſſes him 
to do him a kindnels in the preſent affairhe tells 
him that 'tis not in his power,and leaves it*to him 
ro judge of the reaſons, which expreſs his go6d 
will : The, Client goes out, waited 701i, Ca- 
reſt, complimented, and almoſt content with his 
being retus'd..', $14 OED 

* A man muſt haveayery 


Py 
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bad opinion ofriich; 
76 he can impol 
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a Y Pamphilus never entertains himſelf wich the 

gis de people he meets in the Hil, or at (he, Cute. 
- LY TAME ITCOIRSRPYE MT. 6 

angeauw, By his gravity and The Digh cone | he, ules,” one 


would . think he was for ly receiving uy 
giving 'emaudience, or leave; -. Hg has'4 ; & 
of terms at once, civil an _havghity, a C a - 

d 


A 
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man-like fort, of carriage, very 1Mperious, .aric 
manag'd yvithout diſcernment ; a'falſe grareur 
which abaſes him, and is .,very troubleforne*r 
- + his friends,, who are loth ro, deſpiſe him.” <.", +** 
Pampbilasis full of his own Maric, and keeps 
_ - himſelf, always. in view.,. he, never . forgets rhe 
idea he, has.of ..his Grandeur,” Alliances,” Ein- 
ployments, /agd Quality; hey alubjes *m-alt to- 
gether, '; and, confounds .chem when he; endea- 
youts to ſhew *tmto his advintage : he's always 
tilk- 


| Manners of the Jge. 
talking of his Order, agd his Blue Ribband ; 
expoſes or hides it our of oftentation. In ſhort; 
Pamphilus wquld be great, he believes he is ſo. 
He is not. But he's next to it. If at any time 
he ſmiles on one of a lower order, or a man of 
wit, he chuſes his time fo juſtly, that he will 
never be catcht in the leaſt familiarity with a 
perſon who is not rich, nor powerful, nor a 
prime Miniſters Friend, Relation, nor Dome- 
ſtick ; he bluſhes and is aſham'd when he's fo 
ſ{urprizd : He is ſeyere and inexorable to him 
who has not made his fortune. | 

One day he fees you in a Gallery and flys 
you, and the next finds you in a' place leſs pub 

lick; or if publick, in the company of a great 
man, he takes courage, comes up to'yon, and 
ſays Yeſterday you would not ſee me. Some-: 
times he will leave you bluntly, to joyn himie)f 
with'a Lord; and ſometimes if he finds you 


with-them, he will jog and carry you away : 


Meet him at another time, he ſhall not itop ; 


you [muſt rin after him, talk loud, and expoſe 


your felf to all that paſs by you. Thus the Pan 
philus's live always as if they were in a Play : 
People bred up in falſhood,. who hate nothing 
more than to be natural, real a&ors of a Come- 
dy, tre Floridrs and Mondoris s. 
 Weccan never ſay enough of the Pamphilius's; 
they are! mean and fearful before Princes and 
their Minifters, proud and confident before ſuch 
as have nothing but Vircue to recommend'thern ; 
dumb! and confounded before the Learned ; 
lively, forward, and poſitive, before the Igno- 
rant : They talk of War to a Lawyer, of Po- 
lireneſs' ro a Banker, Hiſtory among Women, 
among Doftors Poetry, and Geometry among' 
| N | Poets, 
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Poets. They don't trouble themſelves with 
Maxims, and leſs with Principles: They live at 
a venture, .paſh'd and driven on: by the wind 
of favour. They have no ſentiments which are 
properly-their own, they borrow them, accard- 
ing as cthey want em, and he to whom they 
apply themſelves, is neither wiſe, cunning, nor 
vertgous, but a man of the faſhion. 

* We have a fruitleſs jealouſie, and an impo» 
teat hatredifor the great, which cannot revenge 
us for their ſplendour and elevation ; but only 
adds to-our own miſery the inſupportable weight 
of anothers happineſs: What is to be done a- 
gainſt ſo contagious and inveterate a difeaſe of 
the Soul 2 Let us be contented with little, 2nd 
if pofiible with leſs: Let .us learn to bear the 
Jofſes that-may befall us. The receipt is infalli- 
þ1e, and'I refolve to try it. By this means I 
ſpare the trouble of civilizing a Porter, or ma- 
king. a Clark, of being puſhr back fromi, a Gate 
by an innumerable number of Clients that wait 
ona Courtier, of whom a Miniſters houſe dif- 
gorges itſelf ſeveral times a day. Languiſhing 
in a Hall of Audience : of enquiring of him, 
crembling and ftammering, a juſt thing : of bear- 
ing with his Gravity, Frowns' and Laconiſm : 
1hen I envy. nor hate 'em no more : They beg 
nothing of me; nor 1 of them, we are. equal, 
unleſs perhaps they are never at peace as I am. 

* If the Great have freqyent opportunities to 
do us good, they have ſeldom the will ; and if 
they would injure -us, tis \not always in their 
power : 'Thus-we may be deceiv'd in the worſhip 
we pay them, if 'tis from no other motives than 
hope or fear. A man may live a long while 


withour, depending on them in the leaſt, or 


being 


Manners of the Ape; 
being indebted to *em for his good or bad for- 
tune ; we ought to honour'em, 'fihce they are 
great, and we are little; and fince there are 
others lefs than our ſelves, who honour us, 

* The ſame paſſions, the ſame weakneſſes, 


279 


the ſame meanneſles, the fame contrary diſpolſi- 


tions, the ſame quarrels in Families, and amang 
Relations, the ſame envies and antipathiesreign 
at-Court and in the City : You find every where 
Daughters-in-law, Mothers-in-law, -Husbands 
and Wives ; divorces, ruptures, miſunderſtand- 
ings ; every - where different humours, hearts, 
and partialities, falſe reports and ſcandals. With 
good eygs one .may calily ſee' St Demis-ftreet at 
Verſailles, and Fontainbleas; Here they thihk to 
hate with more fierceneſs and haughtineſs, and 
perhaps more like quality ; they deſtroy one af1o- 
ther more politely and cunningly : their heats 
are more eloquent ; they ſpeak injurionſly with 
more elegance, and-in better terms. They don't 
injure the purity of the language, they only of: 


fend men or their reputatio15 ; all the outſide 


of Vice is here ſpecious : But at the bottom *'tis 
the ſame as in the moſt abje&t conditions, You 
meet here all their baſeneſs, weakneſs and un- 
worthineſs. Theſe men, ſo great by their Birth, 


Fayour or Dignity, theſe ſtrong and cunning 


ee pieces ; theſe women ſo witty and polite, 
re"themſelves the People, yet they: all deſpiſe 


them. 

The word People includes ſeveral things in 
one ; 'tis a valt expreflion, and we may be ſur- 
prized to ſee what it contains, and how far it 
extends. People, in oppoſition to the Great, 


fignifies the Mob and Multitude, but People as 
oppos'd toWiſe,Able and Vertuous Men, includes 
The 


as Well the Great as the little, N 2 
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* The Great govern themfelvs by fancy ; lazy 
Souls, on whom the firſt impreflions takes; a 
thing happens, they talk on't too. much, ſoon 
afcer a little, and then no more ; actions, . con- 
duft, -execution event, all are forgot. You 
mult not expe&-from' them correction, reflei- 
on, prevention, ; gratitude or reward. | 

* We are carryed to. two . oppoſite. extreams 
with reſpet -to: certain perſons, :. Satires after 
they are dead, fly about among the People, while 
the Pulpits reſgund with their praiſe. Sometimes 
they deſerve neither Libels nor Funeral Orations, 
and ſometimes both. | 

* The leſs we talk of the powerful, the bet- 
ter ; what gogd we ſay of them is often flattery:: 
*Tis dangerous to ſpeak.ill of 'em while they live, 
and villanous: when:they are dead. . Wh 


" 
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Of the Soveraign, or 
Commonnwealth. 


Hen we have run through all forms of 
Government, without partiality to thar 
we were born under, we can't tell which to 
conclude for ; there's good and'ill in 'em all : 
"Tis therefore moſt reaſonable and ſecure to value 
that of our Country above all others, and ſubmit 
cO it. 

* There's no. occaſion for Arts and Sciences 
in the exerciſe of Tyranny ; for the Politicks 
which conſiſt only in bloodihed are very thallaw 
and groſs: To murder all that are obftacies to 
our Ambition is what they urge us to ; and this 
a man. naturally cruel does with eafe. This is-in- 
deed the moſt barbarous and deteſtable way to 
ſupport or aggrandize our ſelves, 

* Tis a certain and ancient maxim in Politicks, 
that to ſuffer the people to ſtupitie themſelves with 
pleaſures and feaſts, ſhews and luxury, with va- 
nity and delicacy,to diſpoſſeſs chem of all rhings 
{011d and valuable, and leave them fond of ridi- 
culous trifles, is to make the greateſt advances 
ro a defſpotick power. 

* Under an arbitrary Government, Intereſt, 
Honour,and the ſervice of the Prince,fupply the * 


place of a natural affeRtion to our Country. 
| N 3 7 al 
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* 'To innovate, or introduce any alterations 
in a State, the time is rather tro be conſfider'd 
than the action it ſelf; there are conjunures 
when nothing is to be attempted on the people, 
ſo there are others when nothing is too groſs to 


to yaſs upon 'em: To day you may fubvert all 


their rights, franchizes and priviledges ; but to 
morrow you muſt not ſo much as think of alter- 
ing the Signs at their doors. 

* In publick Commaotions we can't conceive 
how they ſhould ever be appeas'd ; nor when 
quiet, imagine what may diſturb us. 
 * A Government connives at ſome evils, be- 
cauſe they prevent greater. There 'are_others 
purely ſo by their eſtabliſhment, which tho ori- 
?inally an 'abuſe or ill uſe, are leſs pernicious in 
their practice and conſequence, than the juſteſt 
law or moſt reaſonable cuſtom. There's a ſort 
of evil curable by novelty and change, which 
indeed is a very dangerous one. Others there are 
hid and ſunk under ground, like ordure in a Pri- 
vy ; they are ſecret and obſcure , bury'd in dif- 
grace ; theſe you cannot cloſely ſearch into 
without exhaling their poiſon and infamy : and 
'uis often a queſtion among the wiſeſt men, which 
js to be preferr'd, the knowledge or the igno- 
rance of them. The Stare ſometimes tolerates 
one great evil, to keep out millions of leſs mif- 
chiefs and inconveniences, which would be in- 
evitable, and without remedy. Some there are, 
tho injurious to particular 91x which tend to 
the geod of che Publick, tho the Publick is no- 
thing elſc but a body of thoſe very particulars : 
So there are perſonal ills, which turn to the 


' good and advantage of - every family. Alfa 


there are others which' afflit, ruin and diſho- 
apres ior collins - rare cone OTE 
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nour Families, but tend to the conſervation 
and advantage of the State or Government. 
Some there are which ſubvert Govern- 
ments, and erect new ones upon theirruins, and 
wecan't but obſerve thar vaſt Empires have been 
utterly extirpated and deſtroyed, to change and 


renew the face of the Univerſe. 
That Ergaftus is rich, that he has a_good pack 


of Hounds, that he has been the inventer of a '* 


great many new faſhions, and a regulator of 
Equipages; that he abounds in fupertiui- 
ties. What ſegnifies ' all this to the Stare 2 
Is a particular Intereſt to be conſidered when the 
publick is in queſtion ? *Tis ſome comfort for 
the people, when they find "themſelves -preſt a 
little, co know that 'tis for the ſervice of their 
Prince, and to enrich him alone, that they put 
themſelves to ſome inconveniency. *Tis not to 
Ergaſts that they think themſelves oblig'd, for 
having got a vaſt Eſtare. 

* War pleads its antiquity from all ages, it has 
always ſtor'd the World with. Widows and Or- 
phans, drain'd families of their Heirs, and de- 
ſtroy'd ſeveral Brothers in one Battel. Young 
Sojecour ! how do I mourn thy loſs, thy vertue 
and modeſty, thy wit juſt ripe, ſagacious, lofty 
and converlible. I muſt bemoan that untimely 


death, which tranſported thee to. thy magnavi- * 


mous Brother, and ſnatche thee from a Court, 
where thou hadſt only time zo ſhew thy ſelf. 
Oh misfortune,too deplorable and yet comman: 
For Men in all ages for a little ſpor of Earth 
have agreed to deſtroy, burn and murther cne 
another: which to accompliſh with the greater 
certainty and ingenuity, they ve invented exqui- 
ſite rules of deſtruction, which they call the Art 
of War. The practice of which they reward 
N 4 with 
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{ with Glory, and the moſt lafting Honour, and 
every age improves in the art of mutual deſtrui- 
on. The Injuſtice of the firſt men made Soul- 
ciers neceſſary to theeſtabliſhment of their right 
ard pretenſions ;, and doubtleſs was the primary 
{curce of War; for could they have been con- 


tent with their own, and not violated the rights 


of their neighbours, che world would have en- 
joyed an uninterrupted peace and liberty. 

* Thoſe who' fit under their own Vines, and 
enjoy the goods of fortune in afecurs part of the 
.'Town, where there is no danger of their lives'or 
eſtates, are the Men that generally breathe Fire 
and Sword : They are taken up with Wars and 
Ruins, Conflagrations and Mallacres : 'Tis with 


a great deal of impatience that they can bear two 


Armies being in the Field and not meeting ; or 
if they're in ſight, that they don't engage ; when 
theyre engaged, that the fight was not more 
bloody; thet there was fcaice ren thouſand kil- 
ted on the ſpot. Theſe are ſometimes fo far 
tranſported, that they would quit their darling 
Intereſt, their repoſe and ſecurity, out of a pals 
fionate deſire of change, and extravagant reliſh 
of novelty ; nay, ſome of 'em go ſo far, they'd 
' be content to fee the Enemy -.at the very Gates 
of che City, and 'make Barricadoes, draw the 
Chains croſs the Streets in apprehenſion of his 
Aſſault, for the bare itch of hearing and telling 
the News. | | 
The Abbot . * Demophilus here on my right hand laments, 
Sr He- and cries all's loſt, we're juſt on the brink of ru- 
lene, who . £ 
war diſſe. 17, How can we reſiſt ſo ſtrong and fo general 
r:5fy d a Confederacy ? which way can we, I dare not 
wity 7: ſay overcome, but hold out-againſt lo many and 
#:!: ſo potent: enemies ? tis ynpreſidented in our 
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Monarchy; an Achills, a Hero muſt ſuccumb.” 
Beſides,: we've been guilty of 'many grols errors 
in'our management. I know it particularly ; 


I've been a Souldier (my (elf : Fre feen ſome! 


Battels, and improv'd very much by reading. 


"Then he - admires Olivier de Daim and Jacques 


Czur : Thoſe were men, ſays' he, thoſe were 
Miniſters indeed. He diſperſes his News, which 
is the moſt diſadvantageous and: melancholy that 
can be” feign'd: Now a party is faln-into the 
Enemies Ambuſcade, and are cut- in pieces; 
prefently ſome of our Troops ſhut up in a Caftle, 
ſurrender upon diſcretion, and are all pvt to the 
Sword ; and if you tell hint this report is falſe, 
and wants confirmation, he will nor hear you ; 
but adds,that ſuch aGeneral's kill'd;tho you truly 
aſſure him, that he has but a ſlight wound ; he 
deplores his death, he mourns for his Widow: 
and Children, and bemoans his own loſs ; he 


has loft a-ggod friend, and a potent patronage : 


He tells us, the German Horſe are invincible, and 
rurns pale if you name Imperial Cuirafliers : If 
we atrack that place, continues he, we ſhall be 
obliged to raiſe the Siege : either we ſhall ftand 
on the defenſive, or come to an engagement but 
if we do, we ſhall certainly have the worſt on't ; 
and if we are beaten, look, he crys, the Enemy's 
upon the Frontiers, and, according to Demophilns, 
will be preſently in the heart of the Kingdom. 
He fancies the Bells ring an Alarm, he's in pain 
for his Eſtate, he's conſidering whither he ſhall 
remove his Money, his Moveables and Family ; 
whether-he ſhall fly to the Swiſs Cantons, or Ye- 
Nice» 

But' on my left Bo/ilidius raiſes an Army of 26+ _ 
$0000 Men-in a minute, he won't abate YER hroy. _ 
: 5 lipgle 
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ſingle Brigade, but has a lift of the, Squadrons, 
Batallions, Generals and Officers, not omitting 
the Artillery and Baggage: Theſe Forces he ab- 
ſolutely diſpoſes, ſome into Germany, others into 
Flanders, and reſerves a certain number for che - 
Alps, a lefſer for the Pyrenees, and tranſports the 
reſt beyond the Seas: He knows their marches, 
he can tell you what they have, and what they 
have not done ; you'd think he had the Kings 
Ear, or were the only confident 'to his chief 
Miniſter. If the Enemies are beaten, and loſe 
ten thoſand, he poſitively avers *twas thirty, not 
ten more or leſs ; for his numbers are always as 
fixt and certain as ifhe had the beſt Intelligence, 
Tell him in the morning we've loſt a paulery 
Village, he not only ſends to excuſe himſelf to 
the Gueſts he has invited to Dinner, but faſts 
himſelf; and if he Sups *tis without appetite. 
If we beliege a place naturally ſtrong, regularly 
fortified, and well ſtored with Ammunition and 
Proviſion, heſides a good Garrilon commanded 
by a Hero, he tells you, the Town has its, 
weak places, is very ill fortified, wants Powder, 
and its Governour Experience; and that 'twill 
- capitulate in 8 days after the opening. of the 
Trenches. At another time he runs himſelf 
out of breath, and after he's recovered a litcle, 
he opens, I have News, great News to cell 
you. They are beaten, totally routed, the Ge- 
neral and chief Officers, at leaſt a great part 
of them are killed : There's a very great ſlaugh- 
ter, Fortune's on oar ſide, and we've much che 
beſt ofthe Game. Then he ſits down and reſts, 
after this extraordinary News, which wants this 
only circumſtance, "Tis certain there has not 


been a battel. He aſſures us further, That ſuch 
| a 
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a Prince has renounc'd the League, and quitted The Duke of 
the Confederacy 5'a ſecond is enclined: to follow nay f 
him ; he believes firmly, wich the Populace, that —3S og | 
a third is dead , and names you - the place of his 7he x. of 
. Interment ; and even, when the. whole Town England. 
is undeceived, he alone offers to lay wagers-on 
it. He has unqueſtionable Intelligence, that 
Teckely is very ſucceſsful againſt the Emperor ; 
that the Grand Signior 15 making great prepara- 
tions, and will not hear of a Peace, and the Vi- 
zier will once more fit down before YViema.He's 
in an extaſie, as much tranſported as if there 
were not the leaſt doubt of ic. The triple Alli- 
ance is a Cerberus. with him, and the Enemies fo 
many Monſters to be knock d down, He talks 
of nothing but Lawrels, Triumphs and Tro- 
phies ; his familiar expreflions- run thus : Our 
Auguſt. Hero, our Mighty Potemtate, our [wuincible 
Monarch. He's not .to -be perſwaded to ſuch 
mean expreflions as theſe, The King has a great 
many Enemies ; they're very Potent, they're United and 
Exaſperated ; be has overcome them, and I hope will 
always be viftorious. This Stile, as *tis too bold 
and deciftve for Demophilus, ſo 'tis not exaggera- 
red, nor pompous enough for Baſilidius ; his 
Head's full of loftier thoughts, he's taking care 
of Inſcriptions, Triumphal Arches and Pyramids, 
to adorn the Capital City againſt the Conquer- 
er's entrance ; and as ſoon as he hears that the 
Armies are in ſight of each other, or a Town 
1s inveſted, he's preparing to ſing Te Dewum in the 
Cathedral. © 
An affair which is to be debated by the Pleni- 
potentiaries and Agents of Crowned heads and 
Republicks, muſt needs be extraordinary intri- 
cate and difficult, if the concluding of it re- 
quires 
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quires a longer time than the ſettling of the pre- 
liminaries, 'nay, even than the very regulation 
of publick precedencies, and other ceremonies. 
A Publick Miniſter, or a Plenipotentiary, isa 
Camelion, a Prothems ; ſometimes like a cunning 
Gameſter, he diſſembles his very humour and 
temper, as well to avoid the conjequres and pe- 
netration of others, as to prevent any ſecret 
eſcaping thro paſlion and weakneſs ; he*% always 


ready to put on that ſhape his deſigns or occaſi- 


ons require, and very artificially appears what 
*tis his Intereſt to be thought, & when he de- 
ſigns to diſſemble that his Maſter is very formis 
dable, or 'verylow, he's reſolute and inflexible, 
to prevent any- large Demands; or eafie fand 
complacent, to give others occalion to make 
rhem, that he may be ſure of the ſame liberty. 
At other times, either he is profound and ſubtil, 
©© conceal a truth in the very: publiſhing of it, 
becauſe it concerns him to divulge it, and that 
it ſhould not be believed ; or elſe he is free and 
open, that whenever he ſhall have occaſion to 
conceal what muſt be kept ſecret, people may 
not ſo much as ſuſpe& him, buton the contrary 
believe-that he has diſcover d whatever he knew. 
At the ſame time, he's violent and very verboſe, 
co excite others to talk, or hinder their ſpeaking 
what he deſires nor to hear, or acquainting him 
with what he would bz ignorant of. He talks 
of indifferent things, which ſoften or deſtroy 
one another, and leave them confounded be- 
twixt Confidence and Diſtruſt, .that he may 


make amends for a loſt opportunity, by dex- 


trouſly gaining another ;-:or he's cool and filent, 
to engage others "to talk :' he hears patiently a 


tedious while, to obtain the- ſame favour _ 
- felt: 
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ſelf : His Diſcourſe is, lofty and weighty ; when 
he deſigns to make. ſuch promiles .or threats as 
may carry a great ſtroke with them, and make 
a ſtrong impreflion upon ſuch to whom they are 
direted. Sometimes .he ſpeaks firſt, the better 
eo; diſcover the. Oppoſitions and Contradictions, 
Intrigues and Cabaſs of foreign Miniſters, upon 
he;propoſitions he has advanc'd, and to take his 
Meaiites from their Anſwers. At. another meet- 

ing he ſtays till the laft, that he may be ſure not 

to loſe his labour ;_ he can then ,be more exaR, 


havingnicely. oblery'd. every, thing that may be 
ſerviceable to. his .Maſter or his. Allies. He 
knows what to. ask, and what he can obtain.He 
knows .how to. be, clear. and expreflive,. or ob- 
feure and ambiguous ,; , he. can ſe equivocal 
words.and turns, which he can render. more or 
leſs forcible, as his intereſt or occaſions require. 
He asks ſittle becauſe he won't grant much, or 
. his requeſts are large.that he may be ſure of a 
little. . He deſires {mall things, which he pre- 
tends to be.of no value, that they may not hin- 
der him of greater. He avoids the gaining of 
an, important point at firſt, if it's like to hinder 
him of ſeveral, which, tho in themſelyes of leſs 
value, . yet united exceed the other. His De- 
mands are extravagant, with deſjgn to be deni- 
ed, that he may be. furniſh'd with a juſt excuſe 
| for refuling thoſe he. knows will be made, He 
very: afliduouſly + aggravates. the . enormity of 
theſe, and warmly. urges the. reafons why he 
cannot ED to them,and as earneſtly endea- 
yurs , to, enervate thoſe, which they pretend for 
their  demal. He's ; equally. concern'd to ag- 
grandize thoſe trifles he offers, as.to ſlight open- 
ly the lietle they're willing to. grant. He feigns 
extraordinary proffers, which beger a —_—_— 
an 
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and oblige thera.to rejeR what indeed accepted 
would be uſelefs : this ſerves'to colour his exor- 
{ bitant demands, and throw the blame of the rC- 


fuſal on hem He grants more than they can 
ask, to get yet more of 'them. He fſlewerh 


himſelf very hard, and unwilling to grant trivi- 


al things, that he may quaſh all hopes "and 'EX- 
peRarions of better from him. If 'he's' Pau 
ded to part with any thing, *tis on ſuch 

ons, that he may ſhare the, advantages of it. Us 
diredtly or indiretly efpaufes che Intereſt of an 
Ally, as he finds it profitable, 'or tends'to ad- 
vance his pretenſions. He talks of nothing bur 
Peace and Alliances, the 'Publick Good x 
Tranquility ; in all which he means 'only 
Maſters intereft, Sometimes-the reconciles Fr 
agreeing Parties, at other times he divides thoſe 
he found unired ; he terrifies the ftrong and 
pu and encourages che" weak : 'He unites 
everalfeeble- Intereſts againft a.more 'poweifol 
one, to tender the ogra; nal ; he joyns with 
the former, that the Jefire his Alliance 
and Protedtion, whith ths ſefls them ata. dear 
rate. He knows how tp. iftereft rhaſe A 
whom he treats, and by ' a" YExterous 'mang 
ment 'by fine and ubtle turns, the «makes 
them ſentible of [their ' privare Advantage, the. 
Riches and Honours they may hope for by'a' _ 
tle eaſineſs, which will not in the leaſt claſh 

cheir Conimiſfions, nor che, Inceritions — 
Maſters : Atiq that he 'may-not-be 

pregnable on. this ſide, - he betrays "Io 
obncern fo* his own fortune. By this he! 2 If 
covers their moſt ſecret Intentions, their 
profound” Deſigns, and laſt *Efforrs”;" which he 
earns tO his own advantage, , If hes ipjar' gn 


any 


{ 
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any confiderable Article he is 'very loud, but if 
he finds *is not ſo, he isyer Jouder, and throws 


191 


the injur'd on their Jultification and Deferice. 


All his meaſures are order'd, his ſteps are poinit- 
ed out, and his leaft advances preſcrib'd 'by 


* the Court; yethe appears as complacent and 
free, in the. moſt difficult contefts, as if all his 


compliances were Extempore,' and” purely owing 
to, his condeſcending temper... And' the better 
to perſwade the world it is ſo, he dares not en- 
ay that the Propoſals ſhall be zpproved of, and 
that his Mafter will not difown him, By. his 
E miſlaries, he ſpreads falſe rumours concerning 
thoſe things which -he alone is entruſted with, ; 
he cloſely reſerves ſome particular. InftruQtions, 


- theſe he never diſcloſes, but ar ſuch extremities, 


as 'to negle& the uſe of then would be very 
ernicious, -, All his Intrigues tend to folid and 
abſtantial ends; for which he wiltingly facri- 


fices PunRilio's, and imaginary points of Ho- 
nour. He has 'a great deal of Moderation, and 


is arm'd with Reſolution ' and Patience ; he 
fatigues and difcourapes others,” bur is himſelf 
unwearied.., "He's forewarn'd and fortify'd a- 
gzinſt all tedions delays and 'affronts, jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions, difficulties and obſtacies. He's 


fully perſwaded that patience, and a happy con- 
juncture, will influence their Minds, and ac- - 


compliſh his,"defired ends. -He feigns a ſecret 
Intereſt to break off the Negotiation, when he 


- Þa onately defires its continuance, but on. the 
| contrary, when he has ſtrict Orders to uſe'his 
laſt endeavours'to break it 'off, be thinks the 


beſt wayto effe& it is to preſs its continuation. 
After a very. great Event, he's either ſtiff or ea- 


fie, according as tis advantageous or prejudici- 


al ; 
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Al; and if;by avaſt prudence he can foreſee a- 
ny.thing, advantageous. to. the: State, he follows 
xe cloſe, temiporizes and maniges himſelf accard- 
ing to the hopes, fears and neceflities of his 
Maſter : He takes his Meaſures from Time, 
-Place and Occaſion, his, own ſtrength, or weak- 
.nebs, the Genius, of the Nations he treats with, 
and the particular Temper, and Character of 
their Miniſters. "All his Maxims, Deſigns, and 
_ molt refin'd Politicks, tend only to prevent be- 
-ing -deceiv d, and not to deceive others. | 
1; +08 Ghatacter of the. French Nation re- 
.uires gravity, in their Soveraign. , +. 
- , * *Tis one of the Misfortynes of a Prince to 
*be;; over-burthen'd with ſecrets, becauſe the 
"diſcovery of that. is dangerous. ; but he's hap- 
y.if he can meet with' a faithful Confident to 
ifcharge himſelf. POS © DO On: 
-,. *, A Prince wants only the pleaſures of a pri- 
vate life to compleat. his happinels;. a loſs thac 
nothing can render fupportable, butthe charms 
*oF Friendſhip, and the fidelity. of his Friends: ' 
.* A Monarch that deſervedly : fills a Throne, 
finds it. extremely pleaſang to: lay down ſome- 
times his Grandeur; to leave the Theatre, quit 
the Buskins, and act a more familiar part with'a 
SEL EEE. i4 
* Nothing conduces more to the Honour of 

a Prince than the Modeſty of his Favourite. | 
© No Ties of Friendſhip or Conſanguinity 
.affe@ a Favourite ; tho he's crowded with. Re- 
lations and Creatures he does not mind then. 

. He ſtands by himſelf like a Rock in the Sea. , 
_ * Certainly a Favourite who has. any mea- 
fare of Wit and Reaſon, muſt be' diforder'd 
and confounded at the ſordid and baſe Flatte- 


- 
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's 
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ries, the frivolous and impertinent Applications 
of thoſe who make their Court to him, and 
bang upon him-like Slaves and Spaniels, and 
no doubt but he laughsat them in private to cake 
ſome ſort of ſatisfaction for the trouble they 
put.him to. i | 
* You who are in great Poſts, Publick Mini- 

Mters or Favorites, give me leave to adviſe you : 
Don't  intruſt the care of your Memory with 
/our Progeny, don't. expect they'll preſerve the 
uſtre of your Name ;-great Titles fly away, the 
Princes Favour vaniſhes, Honours leave their 
Polſleflors, Riches diſperfe themſelves, and . 
Merit degenerates.. "Tis true you have Chil- 
dren worthy your ſelves, and capable of main- 
feaining the Character you leave them, but can 
you.promile to your ſelves to be as fortunate in 
your Grand Children? Won't you believe me ? 
' Caſt. your Eyes for, once on ſome Men, whom 
you cannot look on without ſcorn and diſdain ; 
they're deſcended from the very Men (great as 
you are). which you ſucceed. Be Vertuous and 
Aﬀable, and if you ask what more is neceſlary, 
in anſwer I muſt tell you, Vertue and Humanity 
command a laſting Fame, and. are independanc 
. on your Poſterity ; by theſe your Name is ſuie 
to live as long as the Monarchy endures ; and 
when future Generations ſhall walk over the 
Ruins of your ſtrongeſt Caſtles, and nobleſt 
Edifices, the Idea of your great Actions will ſtill 
remain freſh in their Minds, they'll greedily col- 
le& yourMedals and Pourtraidts :, This, ſay they, 
is the Effigies of a Man that dar'd to ſpeak to his 
Prince with force and freedom , and was more 
afraid of injuring than diſpleaſing him ; he en- 


ardina) 


deayour'd to make: him a generous and good g,,,,.- 
Go - Prince, Ambrun 
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Prince,the Farher of his Country, and taught 
him to ſay my good City and my good People : 
The other Perſgn you ſee painted there with a 
bold Countenance, an auſtere and majeſtick Air, 
acquires a greater Repute every year ; the-great*- 
eſt Politicians allow him amongſt their Number, 
bis great deſign was to eftabliſh the Authority of 
the Prince, and the Safety of the People, by 
humbling the Nobility, from which neither the 
oppoſitions of ftrong Parties, Conſpiracies, 
Treaſons, the danger of Death, nor his own 
infirmities were able to divert him, and yet he 
had time enough to attempt and begin a more 
noble Enterprize, ſince purſu'd and accompliſh'd 
by one of the beſt and greateſt Princes in the 
World, that is, the extirpation of Hereſy. 

* The moſt ſpecious and the leaft ſuſpeted 
Snare, that ever was laid for great Men by their, 
Servants, or for Kings by their Miniſters, has 
been above all things the Advice to enrich them- 
{eives. An admirable Maxim, Counſel which 
is wo:th a Treaſure, a Mine of Gold, or a Pers, 
at lealt ro thoſe who. have the Addrefs to inſtil 
it into their Maſters. 

* That Nation is extream happy, whoſe Prince 
chooſes the very fame Perſons for his Confidents 
and Miniſters, whom they would have choſen ' 
themſelves, if the Choice had been in their 

ower, | 

* The knowledge of the more particular Af- 
fairs, and adiligent application to even the more 
Minute cares of the Commonwealth, are eſlen- 
tiai to a good Government, tho' too much neg*+ 
leted by Kings and their Miniſters in theſe laſt 
Ages : "Tisa knowledge we cannot too earneſtly 
delire in the Prince that's ignorant of it, x ws 
Vaiue 
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value too highly:-in bim.. that's throughly ac 
quainted with it. In effet., what does . it- 
ſignifie for. the;;eaſe and, pleaſure of . the 
Subjedts, that cheir;Prince extends the Bounds of 
his Empire beyond his Enemies Territories, that 
he makes their: ;Soveraignties. become Provinces 
of.-his. Kingdom 4 that hes, Victorious in Sieges 
and Battels;: that-the beſt- fortified Camps and 
Baſtions afford-:no. ſecurity, againſt him ; That 
the neighbouring: Nations.ask Aid of one ano- 
ther; and enter into;Leagues, to defend. them- 
ſelves, and-put/a: ſtop to his Conqueſts : That 
their Confederacies are vain ; that he's continu- 
ally advancibg, [and ſtill: victorious ; that their 
laſt hopes are fruſtrated by ſuch a vigorous Con- 
ftitution of the State,; which-will afford the Mo- 
narch the pleaſure. of ſeeing the young Princes - 
his Grand: Children ſuppore..and. increaſe, of 
ſeeing them lead-an. Army,.into the Field, de. 


troy the ſtrongeſt: Fortreiſes,,: conquer new E; 


ſtates, and command old and experienced Of- 
ficers, rather by theirWiſdom- and -Merit, than 
by their high Quality and, Royal Birth ; of ſce- 


ing them tread. 'in the ſteps. of cheir Victorious 


Father, imitating his Goodneſs, Docility, Ju- 
ftice,, Vigilance and Magnanimity : In a word, 
let my Soveraign be never ſo Succeſsful, let the 
prudent Management of his Miniſters, nay, let 


| his Perſonal Merits exalt him to the higheſt pitch 


of Glory, let, my Country be never ſo Powerful, 
let it be the Terror of all the Neighbouring Na- 
tions 5 what ſhould 1, or any of my Fellow 
Subjeds, be the better for all theſe things, if I 
were forc'd to labour under the diſmal and me- 
tancholy barden of Poverty and Oppreſlion ? 
H, while I was ſeeurred againſt the. Sallies from! 
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without of acriel Enemy, IT was expoſed with- 
in the Walls of our Cities to the Barbarity. of. a 
creacherous Aſſaffin 2 If Rapine: and- Violence, 


were leſs to'' be feared in the darkeſt Nights 


and ih 'the wildeſt Defarts, than at "Mid-day 
in our ſtreets ? Tf Safety, Cleanlineſs, and good 
Order, had not: render'd the fojourning in our 
Cities ſo delightful, and had not added, to true 
Plenty, the meatis of our converfing with fo 


much eaſe - one with 'another? Or; if being. 


weak and defenceleſs, I was encroached upon 
in the Country by- every ' neighbouring great 
Man 2? If there was not a Provifion made to-pro- 


tet me againſt his Injuſtice ? If I trad not at hand 


ſo many Maſters, and thoſe" eminent Maſters 
too, to breed up my Children'iin thoſe Arts and 
Sciences, Which will one'day raiſe: their For- 
tunes? If the promotion of Trade had not made 
g00d ſubſtantial Stuffs for my Cloathing, and 
wholeſom Food for my Nouriſhment, both plen- 
ty and cheap ? If to conclude, the care of my 
Soveraign had not given me ſo much reaſon, to 
be as well contented with my Fortune, as his 
extraordinary Vertues muſt needs make him with 
his own 2 

* Eight or ten thouſand Men are like Money 
to the Prince ; withtheir Lives he buys a Town 


cr a Vietory : but if he's very ſparing . of them, 


if he can purchaſe either at a cheaper rate , 
be's like a Merchant who beſt knows the value 
of Coin. 

* All things ſucceed happily in a Monarchy 
where the Intereſts of the Soveraign and Sub. 


3-<s are inſeparable. -- 


* To lay a Prince is the Father of his People, is no 
"10re 2n Encomium to him than to call him by 
Lis Naine, or define what he is, There's 


\ 
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* There's a ſort of Commerce, or reciprocal 
returh of the Duties of the Soveraign to his $ub- 
jeas, and of theirs to him, : but which are moſt 
ſtrongly binding or moſt difficult in the perfor- 
manee, I won't determine ; and 'tis not indeed, 
very ecaſie to judge between the ſtri& Engage- 
ments of Reverence, Afliſtance, Service, Obe- 
dience and Dependance, on the one ſide, and 
the indiſpenſable. 6bligations to Goodneſs, Ju. 
ſtice, and Protection, on the other: To ſay 
the Prince is the Supream Difpoſer of the lives 
of the People, is to tell us only that the Vices cf 
Magkind have entailed on them a natural Sub- 
jection to Juſtice and the Laws, of which the 
Prince isthe ſole Repoſitory. To add further, 
That he is abſolute Maſter of all his Subje&s 
Goods, without any Reaſon or legal Procels, is 
the Language of Flattery, or the diſtorted Opi- 
nion of a Favourite, who will make his recan- 
tation at the point of death. 

* When on a fine Evening you obſerve a nu: 
merous Flock of Sheep ſpread' over a little Hill 
quietly grazing on the fragrant Thyme, and 
other tender Herbs ; or in a Meadow, nibbling 
the ſhort and tender Graſs, which has eſcap'd 
the Scythe, the diligent and careful Shepherd is 
always amongſt them, he will not ſuffer. them 
out of his ſight, he leads them, heffo]lows 'em , 
he changes their Paſture, if they wander he ga- 
thers them together, if the greedy Wolf ap- 
proach, he ſets his Dog on to heat him cf, he 
nouriſhes and - preſerves them ; the Morning 
finds him in the open Field, in which the Sun 
left him; Oh ! whae Care, what Vigilance 2nd 
Slavery is this 2 Which Condition appeajs ihe 
moſt delicious and free, that of the Sheep orzf tt. 
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Shepherd ? Was the Flock made for the Shepherd 


or the Shepherd for the Sheep ? This isa genuine. 


Image of a good Prince and his people. 

* A Luxurious and proud Monarch is like a 
Shepherd adorn'd with 'Gold' 'arid Jewels, a 
Goiden Crook in his hand, a Collar of Gold a+ 
bout his Dogs Neck, and a' Golden String to 
lead him ; but what's his Flock the betterfor all 
this ? Or what avails it againſt "the Wolves 2 * 

* How happy is that Poſt, which every'mi- 
nute furniſhes. opportunities' of doing good to 


thouſands ! But how dangerous is that, -which . 
every moment expoſes to the injuring of milltons. | 
 *® If Men arenot capable of a felicity on'Earth, * 


more natural, ſ{enfible, and ſublime, than to 
know they are tenderly belov'd ; and if Kings 
are Men, can they purchaſe the Hearts of their 
people art too dear a rate ? ets x | 

* There are very few general, or certain 
Rules of well Governing ; they depend on Times 
and Conjuncures, the Prudence and Deſigns of 
the Governours : ſo that perfe&t Government is 
the Maſter-piece- of the Soul, but perhaps it 
would be impoſiible to arrive at, if Subjects did 


. Not contribute one moiecy by an habitual depen» 


dance and ſubmiſſion. 
* * Thoſe, whounder ſome great Monarch are 
poſſeſs'd of the firſt Poſts of Honour and Profit, 
have very eafie places, which are officiated with- 
out any trouble, all their affairs run fmooth, the 
Authoriry and Genius of the Prince 'plains their 
way, rids them ofall difficulties, and renders 
them proſperous :' "Tis they who are ' rewarded 
for the Merit of their Subalterns, ' © 
 *If the Care of a" ſingle Family be ſo bur- 
thenſom;'if 'a Man has enough to do to "_ 
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for himſelf ; what a weight, what a load is the 
charge of a whole Realm ? Is the Soveraign re- 
compenc'd for all his anxious. cares by the pro- 
ſternations of his Courtiers, or the pleaſures an 
Abſolute Power ſeems to afford ? When I think 
on the troubleſom, hazardous and dangerous 
paths they're forc'd to tread to arrive at a publick 
Tranquility ; when I reflet on the extream 
difficult, tho neceſſary Methods, they are fie- 
quently oblig'd to uſe to compats a good end, 
that they are acountable to God, even for the fe- 
licity of their people ; that Goed and Evil are 


in their hands, and that Ignorance is no excule 
.for them, I can't forbear asking my ſeis this 


queſtion, Would'ſt thou Reign ? Would a Man 
but meanly happy in a private condition, quit it 
for a Throne ? Is it even ſupportable to be born 
a Monarch ? 
* Are not all the Czleſtial Gifts neceſſary to 
a good Monarch ? A Royal Birth, an Auguft 
and Commanding Air ? A preſence to fatisfie che 
curiolity of thoſe who crowd to ſee him, and ro 
command reſpe& from his Courtiers ? His tem-« 
per muſtbe perfely even, he mull be very aveiſe 
to ill-natur'd Railery, or at leaſt diſcountenance 
it: He muſt neither chreaten, reproach, nor 
give Way to his paffion, and yet oblige an intire 
Obedience to all his Commands : His Humeucr 
muſt be complacent and engaging ; his Heart ſo 
ſincere and open, that all may think they ſound 
the bottom of it : this will qualifie him co gain 
Friends, Creatures and Allies. He muſt be al- 
ways Secret, Profound and Impenerrable, in kis 
Ends and Deſigns: He mult be very Grave and 
Serious in Publick: When in. Council, or giving 
Anſwers to Ambaſſadors, his expreſſions muit 
be brief, join'd with a gacar deal of Juſtnefs ..nd 
o , (172 wm | 
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Grandeur : He muſt chuſe fit Objeas to beftow 
his Favours on,and confer them with ſuch a grace 
as doubles the-benefit : He muſt be very Sagaci- 
ous to penetrate into the Minds, Qualifications 

and Tempers of Men, for the diſtribution of 
Places and Employments, and the choice of Ge- 
netalsand Miniſters: He muſt have ſuch a ſtrong, 
and ſolid . deciſive Judgment in affairs, as imme- 
Giately to diicern the Beſt and moſt Juſt : A Mind 
ſo Sincere and Juſt, as to declare againſt himfelf 
in favour of his SubjeRts, Allies and Enemies : 


Snch a happy Memory, as continually preſents : 


to him the Names, Faces, Petitions,and Occaſions 
of his SubjeRs : A vaſt Capacity, that extends 


not only ro extraneous Affairs, ro Commerce, 


State Maxims, Political Deſigns, New Con- 
queſts, and the defence of them by numerous 
and unacceſſibie Forts, but knows how to confine 
himfelf at home, to conſider the particular wants 
of the Realm, to baniſh all falſe Worſhip he 
meets with prejudicial to Soveraignty, to aboliſh 
all impious and cruel Cuſtoms, to reform the 
Laws and Uſages if theyre filled with Abuſes, 
to make his Cities rich and eafje by an exa&t Po- 
lity, and render them Noble and Magnificent 
by the addition offumptuous Edifices: To pu- 
niſh ſcandalous Vieces ſeverely : To advance the 
Honour of Religion and Vertue by his authori- 
ty and example: To prote& the Church and 
Clergy, their Rights and Liberties : To Govern 
with the tenderneſs of a Father, always contri- 
ving the Eaſe of his Subjects : To lighten their 
Taxes «od Subſidies, that they may not be Impo- 
verilhed. : He muſt © be intiched with ſeveral 
great incowments for War : He muſt be vigilant, 
ſedelous, and unwearied: He muſt be able 
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Command numerous Armies in perſon, and be 
ſedare and compos'd inthe midft of ;danger. His 
ſole.Delign. ought to be. the Safety and Honour of 
his Kingdom, which he muſt always prefer to his 
own Life. His power muſt be of fuch an extent 
as to leave no room for under-hand Solicitations, 
private Intreagutgs arid Cabals; and ſome times to 
leſſen the vaſt diftance-betwixt the Nobleſs and 
the PopuJace,that they may all agree to be equally 
ſubject : His knowledge fo extenſive, as to enabie 
him to ſee every thing with his own eyes, and a& 
immediately and by himfelf : So:that his Generals 
be but his Lieutenants, and his Miniſters but his 
Miniſters. A profound: Wiſdom to know when ta 
declareWar,how to overcome and to make the beft 
uſe of a Victory: To know when to make peace, 
and when to break it, to force his Enemies to 
accept it according to their ſeveral Intereſts: Ta 
ſet bounds to a vaſt Ambition, and to know how 
far to extend his Conqueſts : To have leiſure for 
Plays, Feaſts and Shews : To Cultivate Arts 
and Sciences : To deſign and ere& magnificent 
Structures, even when {urrounded with privats 
anddeclared Enemies. To conclude ; A vigo- 
rous and commanding Genius, that renders him 
belov'd by his Subjects, and feared by Strangers ; 
and that reduces his Court and all his Realm, to 
that Union and good Intelligence, that they're 
like a ſingle Family, perfeRtly united under one 
Head. Theſe admirable Vertues ſeem to be com- 
prized in the Idea of a Soveraign : *'Tis true; we 
rarely {ee them all meet in one Subject, ſeveral 
of them are owing to the Soul and Temper, 0- 
thers to Conjunftures and extraneous Things ; 
yet I mult tell you, ic appears to me, that the 
Prince that unites all theſe in his ſingle Perſon, 
very well delerves the Name of Great,” * * © Of 
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E T us not be angry with Men, when we. 


ſee them ſtubborn, ungrateful , unjuſt, 
proud, Lovers of themſelves and forgetful of o- 
thers ; they are made ſo, 'tis their Nature, they 
can no more prevent it than a Stone from falling 
to the Ground, or Fire from flying upwards. 
* TInone ſenſe Men are not Light, or but 


in little things : They change. their Habits, | 


Language, Faſhions, Decorums, and ſometimes 


their Taſte ; but they always preſerve their bad 


Manners, are firm and conſtant to what is ill, 


and toan indifference for Vertae. 


* Stoici/mis a ſport of the Mind, an Idea, ſome- 
thing like Plato's Republick. Sroicks feign that a 
Man may laugh at his Poverty. be inſenfible of 
Injuries, Ingratitude, or the lofs of his Eſtate, 
Parents and Friends, look cooly on Death, and 
regard it as an indifferent thing, which ought not 
to make him merry or malancholy : Never to let 
Pleaſure or Pain maſter him: To undergo the 
torments of Fire or Sword without the leaſt 
ligh or a ſingle tear. And this phantom of Vertue, 


and imaginary Conſtancy, they are pleas'd:to 


call a Wiſe Man. They have lefe Mankind full 
of the ſame defedts they found them, and not 
cur'd them of the. leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of 
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ainting Vice in its moſt frightful and ridiculous 
ivy to corredt their Minds, rthey have fo-m'd 
an Idea of Perfetion'and Heroicitm, of which 
they are not capable, and exhorted them to what 
is impoſlible. ' 'Thus this Wiſe Man that is to be, 
or will never be, but in Imagination, finds him- 
felf naturally above all Ills and Events; the moſt 
painful Fit of the Gout, or the moſt ſharp Fir of 
the Cholick, can't extort from him the leaſt 
complaint. Heaven and Earth may be turn'd 
up and down without concerning him in-cheir 
fall ; - he would ſtand firm on the Ruins of the 
Univerſe, while another Man grows almoſt di- 
ſtraced, cries, deſpairs, ,leoks fiery, and is out 
of breath, for a Dog loſt, or a China Ditlh broke 
in pieces. | | 

' * Reſtleſneſs of Mind, an inequality of Hu- 
mour, aft inconſtancy of Heart, and an uncer- 
tainty of Condu, are all Vices of the Soul, but 
different, and as like as they appear, are not al- 
ways found in one Subje, - * - 

 * *Tis difficult to decide, Whether irreſoluti- 
on makes a Man more unfortunate than con- 
temptible, - or even if there is not always - more 
conveniency in being of the wrong lide than of 
nons atall. 

* A Man unequal in his temper is ſeveral Men 

in one,” he multiplies himfelf as often as he 


Changes his Taſte and Manners: He is not this 


Minute what he was the laſt, and will not be the 
next what he is how ; he is his own Succeſlor, 
ask not of what Complexion he is, bur 
what are his Complexions-; nor of what Hu- 
mour, but how many ſorts of Humours has he. 
Don't deceive yourſelf, is it Eutichrates whom you 
meet? How cqld is he to Day 7 Yeſterday he 
>a 7 : . Ju , = would 
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after having gone pretty far, he believes himſelf 


would have ſought you,*careſs'd you and made. 
his Friends jealous of you. Does he remember 
you ? Tell him your Name. Ste 
Menalcas goes down Stairs, opens the Door to it: 
go out, ſhuts it, and perceives that his Night-cap I '! 
is ſtill on, and examining himſelf a licels better, I} + 
finds but one half of his face Shav'd, his Sword the 
onthe Right ſide, his Stockings hanging over his isf 
Heels, and his Shirt out of his Breeches, Ifhe Il '*i 
walks into the Street, he feels ſomething ſtrikes I <2! 
him on his face, or ſtomach ; he can't ſuppoſe Ill '* 
what *tis, till walking, and opening his Eyes, he Il P? 
fees himſelf by a Cart- wheel, or under a Joiners I 
Pent-houſe with the Coffins about his Ears, ll a! 
Sometimes you may ſee him run againſt a Blind aſt 
Man, puſh him backwards, and afterwards fal| 
over him. Sometimes he happens to come up 
Forehead to Forchead with a Prince,and obſtru& I '9% 
his paſlage ; with much ado he recolle&ts him. IM 22 
felf,and has but juſt time to ſqueeze himſelf cloſe fon 
toa Wall, to make room for him. He ſeeks,quars- he 
rels, and brawls, puts himſelfinto a heat, calls {el 
to his Servants, and tells his them, oneafter ano» Elt 
ther, every thing is loſt, or out of the way, and 
demands his Gloves, which he has in his hands ; IN P*c 
like the Woman, who asked for her Mask, when hin 
the hadic on her Face. He enters an Apartment, IN 5'< 
paiſes under a Sconce, where his Perriwig hitches, I **: 
and is left hanging. The Courtiers look on him tha 
and laugh : Menalcas looks alſo, laughs louder 
thanany of them, and turns his-Eyes round the 
Company to ſee the Man who ſhews his Ears, 
and has loft his Wig. If he goes into the City, 


out of his way, ſtands till, and asks of fuch.as 
paſs by, where he is. They cell him the _— 
& 
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he lives in-; he enters his own Houſe, runs out 


in haſte, fancying himſelf deceiv'd. He comes 
our of the Palace, and finding a Coach at the 
Seaire foot, takes it to be his own, puts himſc<lf into 
it; The Coachman whips, and thinks he is dri- 
ving his Maſter home. Menalcas jumps out, croſles 
the Court-yard, mounts the Stair-caſe, runs into 
the Anti=-Chamber, Chamber, -and Cloſet, all 
is familiar to him, nothing new, he ſires down and 
repoſes himſelf as at his own Houſe. The Maſter 
comes in, he riſes up to receive him, treats him 
very civilly, prays him to fit, and believes he's 
paying the fame Honour, he uſes to give ſuch as 
viſit him at his own Chamber. He talks, refles, 
talks again : The maſter of the Houſe is tir'd and 
aſtoniſh'd, and Menalexs as much as he: He 
will not ſay whar he thinks, but ſuppoſes the 
other to be ſome yery impertinent lazy Fel- 
low, who will at. laſt retire ; this he hopes, 
and is patient» The night comes, when with 
fome difficulty he is undeceived. Art another time 
he pays a viſit to a Lady, and perſwading him- 
felf that ſhe is viſiting him, he fits down in her 
Elbow-Chair, and thinks not of going. He 
thinks afrerwards the Lady makes long viſits, ex- 
peas every moment when ſhe will riſe, and leave 
him at liberty, but ſhe tarries yet longer, he 
grows hungry : Nights comes on, and he intreats 
her to Sup with him ; ſhe laughs, and fo loud, 
that at laſt it wakes him. He Marries in the 
Morning, forgets it at Night, and lies abroad.. 
Some time afrer his Wife dies in his Arms, he 
aſliſts at her Funeral ; and the next day, when 
his Servants come to acquaint him that Dinner is 
on the Table, he demands if his Wife be ready, 


and. if they haye given her notice one. - his 
| lan 
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Man entring a Church and taking a Blind Mah I 
fitting at theDoor for a Pillar, and his Diſh for ſ $ 
a Holy water Pot, he pinnges in his hand andcroſ-  n 
f:s his Forehead, when he- hears of a ſudden o: 
the Pillar ſpeak, and offer him his Petitions: ll : 
he turns towards the Quire, he fancies he ſees a IM 4 
Desk and a Cuſhion, he throws himſelf rudely on W « 
him ; the Machine bends, puſhes him, and ſtrives I ' tt 
to cry out. Menalcas is ſurprized to fee himſelf MF -« 
kneeling on the Legs of a very little Man, reſting W /: 
on his Back, his two Arms over his Shoulders, MW m 
his hands caking him by theNoſe and ſtopping;his dl 
Mouth ; he then retires confas'd, and. kneels elſe. }W h: 
where.jHe takes out of his Pocket a Prayer-Book, MW dc 
as he thinks, but he pulls out his Slipper inſtead © co 
of it ; he is hardly got out of the Church but al lo 
Foot-man runs after him, pulls him by the Sleeve. lo 
and asks him, laughing, It he has not got my th 
Fords Slipper ? Menalcas ſhews him his, 'and tell:W na 
him, This is al} the Slippers I have about me:W w: 
bowever he ſearches himſelf,and finds the SlippetMW hi: 
of the Biſhop cf .. . . whom he has been viſiting, of 
and who he has found by his Fire-fide , being in-MI fig 
dilpoſed- Then Menakat let one of his Glove at 

fall cothe ground,and inſtead of it cook up one.ofM m: 

his Lordihips Slipper and went away- He plays aW he 

Trick Track, and calls for Drink, tis brought him, fai 

he is to play, and holds the Box in one Hand MW fas 

and the Glafs in the other, and being very thirſty, le: 

{wallows the Dice and almoſt the Box, and throw thi 

the Water on the Tables, and ſo drownsthe ManfW- yo 

he play'd with. He walks by the Water-ſide, as 
whats a Clock; they ſhew him a Watch, ht 
ſcarce looks on it before he forgets both the-Hout 
and the Watch, and throws it into 'the River # 
a thing: which troubles him. He —_ long 
irc, 
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Letter, Sands the Paper, and then throws the 
Sand into the Ink-horn. He writes a ſecond, 


makes up both, and miſtakes the Superfcription ; 
one of them is ſent to a Duke and Peer ; and 


when he opens it , he reads, Mr. Oliver, Pray 


don't fail me to ſend me my Quarters Rent, that was due 
at Lady:day, as /-on 2s poſſivle, His Tenant opens 


'the other, and finds in it, My Lord, I receive, with 


6 blind ſubmiſſion, the Orders which your Grace wa: plea- 
ſed, He writes another at Night, 2nd after he has 
made it up and ſealed the ſame, purs out the Catte 
dle ; he is furpriz'd to be in the dark, and can 
hardly reinember how it happen'd. Coming 
down Stairs from the Lowwre, he mects another 
coming up ; ſays 4enalcas, you are the Man TI 
look for, takes him by the Hand, hauls him a- 


long with him, they croſs ſeveral Courts, enter 


the Halls, go ont and come in : he looks more 
narrowly on the Man he drew after him, he 
wonders who it ſhould be, has nothing to ſay to 
him, lets him go, aud turns another way. He 
often- asks you a queſtion, and is almoſt out of 
fight before you can anſwer him. He finds you 
at another time in his way. He is raviſhed to 


' meet you, he juſt came from your Houſe, where 


he would have diſcourſed you about a certain Af- 
fair. He contemplates your Fingers ; ou have, 
ſays he, a fine Ruby . it is a true Criſtal one? He 
leaves you, and continues his March z and this is 
the important Aﬀair he was fo earneſt todiſcourſe 


; you about, If he is in company, he begins a Sto- 


ry, which he forgeis toend ; helaughs in himlfelF, 
he diſcovers what he was thinking of, and gives 
anſwers to his thoughts, He ſings through his- 
Teeth, whifties, rouls up and down in his Chair 


3 


makes iiis #3Gan, is huſhc and believes he's alone: 


When: 
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When he is at a, Feaſt, he gathers inſenſbly all 


the. Bread -0n-; his own Plate ; his Neighbours 


.iadeed want it, 'as well. as Knives and Forks, 


which he a long while plays with. There are large 
Spoons us'd at.the Tables for a great conveniency ; 


he takes one-of them up, plunges it intothe Diſh, 
* fills it, put it to his Mouth, and is extreamlyſur- 
Prized to ſee the Porrage on his Cloaths and Lin- 
.nen, which he thought had been in his Belly. .F 
He forgets to drink at Dinner ; or if he remem- 


bers it, and thinks there's roo much Wine filled 


for him, he flings half on'tin the Man's face who- 


fits next him, drinks the reſt with a great deal of 
compoſure, and can't comprehend why ſhould 
People laugh, who faw him ' throw away.the 
Wine he was not willing to drink ; he keeps his 
Bed a day or two, for ſome light findifpoſition, 
he is viſited, the Men and Women make a circle 
round his Bed ; he opens the Quilt before them, 
and drivels in his ſheets, He is carried to the Char 
zreux ; he is ſhewn a Cloyſter painted by an -ex- 
cellent Hand, The Fryar, who explains the Fi- 
gUres, talks of St Bruno, the adveuture of the Ca- 
non, makes a long Tale on't, and {thews the Sto- 
TYin the Picture. Menalcas, whoſe thoughts were 


all the while out of thg Cloyſter,and not far from 


it, comes again to himſelf asks the good Farther, 
if it's the Canon or St Bruno who is Damn'd. By 
chance he finds himfelf,with a young, Widow, he 


talks to her of her deceaſed Husband, and ask- 


how he died. The Woman, in whom this dif 
courſe renews her late forrows, weeps, ſighs, 
and acquaints him with all the particulars of her 
Husbands diſtemper, from the Night before the 
Fever took kim, till his laſt Agonics : Madam, 


lays Menalcas, who had heard her relation very 
atten 
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attefitively Have you never another? He. bids Din- 
ner be got ready, riſes before the Fruit is feryed, 
takes his leave” of the, Company, .and you are ſure 
to ſee-him that day in all. the noted places ofthe . 
Ciry,that ex:epred,. where he had mads an ap; 

intment about che Aﬀeair which made him. riſe 
in ſuch haſte;and would not ſuffer him to tarry till 


| his Horſes were pur. to. his Coach,, but obliged 


him to trudge out a-foot. You may frequently hear 
him ſcold, chide, and be in a paſſion with his 
Domeſticks for being out of the way. Where 
are they, ſays he ? What can they be doing ? 
What is become of 'em? When I want them, 1 
6an never find them ; I Il this minute give them 
Warning. While he is ſpeaking they come in 7 
he asks them, in a fury, Whence they came? 
They anſwer, From the place'he ſent them to, 


and give him a faithful account of their Errand. 


You are very often miſtaken'in him, and rake 
him for what he is not : For Stupid, becauſe he 
hears lietle,and {peaks leſs : For a Fool, becaule 


| he talks alone,and is ſubject to a Set of Grimaces, 


and Careleſs motions with his Head : For Proud 
and Uncivil, becauſe when you ſalute him he 
takes no notice of you, paſles by and negleQs it : 


, For an inconhiderate Man, becaute he talks of 
Statutes in a Family that has a Bankrupt belonz- 


ing to it; of Executions and Scaffolds before a 
Perſon whoſe Father was beheaded ; of Homages 


before rich Farmers who would pals for Gentle» 


men, He even brings a Baſtard into his Family, 
and pretends to let him live like his Valet , buc 
tho he would have his Wife and Children. know 
nothing of the matter; he can't forbear calling 
him his Son'ten times a day, . He reſolves to mar- 


ry his Son to a Tradeſmans Daughter, and from 
by t1m® 
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time to time-boaſts of his Houſe -and Anceſtors, 
and tells him the Menalcas's never usd to match 


below themſelves. In ſhort, he ſeems as if he 
were not preſent, nor heard what the Compan 


diſcours'd of, when he is himſelf the ſubje& * | 


their converſation. - He thinks and talks of a 
fadden, but what he talks is ſeldom the thing he 
thinks on ? by which means there is little cohe- 
Tence in any thing he ſays. He ſays Yes com- 
monly inſtead of No ; and when he fays No, you 
muſt ſuppoſe he would fay Yes; when he anſwers 


you, perhaps his Eyes are fix'd on yours, but it 


does not follow that he ſees you, he minds nei- 
ther you, nor any one elſe, nor any thing in the 
World. All that you can draw from him, even 
when he is moſt ſociable, are ſome ſuch words as 
theſe : Yes, indeed, "tw true, good, ali's well, ſincere- 
ly,” 1 bleieve ſo, certainly : Ab! O Heaven ! And 


ſome other Monoſyllables, which are never fpo-. 


ken in the right place. He never is among 


thoſe whom he appears to be with ; he calls. 


his Footman very ſeriouſly, Sr, and his -Friend 
Robin, He ſays your Rewerence to a Prince of the 


Blood, and your Highneſs to a Jeſuit. When he hears 


Maſs , if the Prielt fneezes, he cries out 
3 


God bleſs you. He is in company with a Judge, 


grave by his Character, and venerable by his 
Age and Dignity, who asks him if ſuch a thing 
is fo, and Menalkas replies, Yes, Madam. He 
came once from the Country, his Lackies at- 
tempted to rob him and ſucceeded ; they made 
him deliver his Purſe : Being come home, he 
cold the adventure to his Friends, who ask'd him 
the circumſtances, and he turn'd them to his 
Servants : Enquire: of my Men, ſaid he, they 


were there. 
* In- 


\., Mamners of the Age; 
_ * Incovilitiy is not a Vice of the Soul, but the 
effet of ſeveral Vices ; of Vanity, Ignorance of 
Duty, Lazineſs, Stupidity, . Diſtration, Con- 
' rempt of others, and Jealouſy. If it diſcovers it- 
ſelf all at the outfide of a man, *tis the more 0« 
dious, becauſe 'ris a viſible and manifeſt defeR ; 
however, is more or leſs offenſive, according 
to the effects it produces. "BAG 

* If we fay of a cholerick, unſteady, quarel- 
ſom, melancholy, formal, capricious perſon, 
'ts his humour, this is not to excuſe him, what- 
. ever we fancy ;: but owning, tho we don't think 


on it, that fuch great vices are not to be reme. 
dy'd. 


* What we call Humour, is a thing too much 


negleted among men : They ſhould underſtand 
'tis not enough to be good, unleſs they alſo appeat 
ſo, at leaft if they would endeavour to be {oci- 
able, qualify'd for Union and Friendſhip ; that 
is, if they would be Men. We don't delire that 
- malicious Souls ſhou'd be tender and compla- 
. cent, they never want complacency and tender- 
' nefs when they ſerve to enſnare the ſimple, and 
ſet a price on their Artifices. But we wiſh that 
honeſt and fincere men wou'd be eafie , compla- 
cent and civil, that we may have no longer rea- 
\ fon to ſay thac wicked men are hurtful, and that 
' good men make others unealſle. 

* The generality of men, when they are cho- 
lerick, are afterwards injurious ; others act quite 
. otherwiſe, for having firſt injured their neigh- 

bour, they grow Sw angry : The ſur- 
prize that we are in at ſuch proceedings, will 
not always give us time for reſentment. 

* Men don't apply themſelves enough to em- 
brace all opportunities, wherein they couid pro- 
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mote each others fatisfation z when a perſon 
rakes an Employment. on him, it ſeems as if his 
deſign was to have it. in his power to oblige, and 
do nothing. The molt ready thing in the world 
is Denial ; we never grant but with reflection. 

* Every man ought to know exactly what he is 
to expe from Mankindin general,andfrom each 
of them' in particular, before he ventures to 
throw himfclf into the World. 

* If Poverty is the Mother of Crimes, the 
want of ſenſe is the Father thereof. 


* *Tis difficult fora man to have ſenſe and be a : 


perfet Knave. A true and ſharp Genius con- 
ducts to Order, Truth and Vertue, *Tis want of 
ſenſe and penetration which makes a-man obſti; 
nate in Evil, asin Error : We ſtrive in vain to 
correct a Blockhead by Satyr, which deſcribes 
him to others, while he will himſelf not know 
his own Picture, 'tis like railing to a deaf man ; 


'twould be well for the pleaſure of Men of Wit 


and Honour, and for publick Vengeance, if a 
Rogue had ſome feeling, and were ſenſible when 
he 1s corrected. | 

* There are ſome Vices for which we are in- 
debted to no body, they were born with us, and 
from time to time are fortifyd by Cuſtom. 
here are others which we contract, and were 
before Strangers to us; men are ſometimes born 
with eafie diſpoſitions, . complacency; a defire to 
pleaſe, but by the treatment they| meet from 


thoſe they live with, or on whom they depend, 


they are ſuddenly oblig'd to change their mea- 
ſures, and even their nature ; they grow melan- 
choly and flegmatick, humours with which they 


were before unacquainted : They have another 


complexion, and are aſtoniſh'd to find themſelves 
peuuiant and ſtubborn, * Some 


Manners of the Age. | 

* Some may ask why mankind in general 
don't compoſe but one Nation, and have not 
been contented to ſpeak one Language ; to live 
under the ſame Laws, to agree amonegſt-them- 
ſelves in the ſame Cuſtoms and Worſhip: for my 
part, ſeeing the contrariety of their Inclinations, 
Taſte and Sentiments, I wonder to ſee ſeven or 
eight perſons live under the ſame Roof, within 
the ſame Walls, and make a ſingle Family. 

* There are ſome ſtrange Fathers, who ſeem, 
during the whole courſe 'of their Lives, to be 
-preparing Reaſons for their Children to be com- 
forted with their Deaths, 

* Every thing is ſtrange in the Humours, Mo- 
rals, and Manners of Men ;- one lives Sowre, Paſ- 
fionate, Covetous, Furiougg Submiſlive, Laborious, 
and full of his own Intereſts, who was born Gay, 
Peaceable, Idte, Magnificent, of a noble Cou- 
rage, and far from any thing Baſe or Piriful : 
The cares of life, the ſituation they find them: 
ſelves in, and the law of neceffity, force Nature, 
and cauſe ſuch great changes. Thus at the bot- 
tom, ſuch a man cant cell what to make of him- 
ſelf, his outſide changes ſo often ; has ſo many 
alterations and revolutions, thar he 1s really nei- 
ther what he thinks he is himſelf, nor what he 
appears to be. | 

* Life is ſhort and tireſome, we employ it in 
wiſhes, and adjourn our :joy and repoſe to the 
time to come, often to an Age, when our beſt 
Bleffings, Youth and Health; are already difap- 
pear'd. The time comes, and we are ſtill ſur- 
priz'd with new defires: The Fever ſeizes or 
ſuppreſſes us ; or if we are car*d, 'tis only to de- 
lice a longer time. 
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* When a mandeſires a favour of a perſon, he 


« 


ſarrenders himſelf co him on Diſcretion ; when 


he's ſure it cannot be deny'd him, he. watches his 


by 


opportunities,  parleys and capitulates. Ft 

* 'Tis ſo common for men'nort to be happy, 
and fo eſſential to all good to be acquir'd with 
trouble, that what comes with.caſe is ſuſpeRed. 
We can hardly comprehend how any. thing can 
be for our advantage which cofts us ſo. little, or 
how we could reach the ends we proposd.by 
ſuch wrong meaſures: We think we deſerve 


good fortune, but ought ſeldom to rely upon, 


Our merits. | 

* The man who ſays he was not born happy, 
may at Jeaſt become ſo, if he would 'make uſe of 
his Friends and Relatiogs good fortune, did not 
envy rob him of this advantage, +. © 


* Tho perhaps I have ſaid ſomewhere or other - 


that unhappy people'are in the wrong, ' yet men 
{cem to be born for misfortune, grief and poyer- 
ty few eſcape, and ſince all forts of diſgraces ma 
befal them, they ought to be prepar'd for a 
ſorts of diſgrace. Fe NS 

+. * Men meet one another about their affairs 
with ſo much difficulty, are fo ſharp where the 
leaſt intereſt is concern'd, ſo apt to be inrangſed 
withthe leaſt: intricacies, are ſo willing to. de- 
ceive, and ſo unwilling to be deceivd, ſet ſo 
oreat a Value on what belongs to themſelves, 
and ſo mean a price on what belongs to others ; 


"that T proteſt 1 kriow not how or which way 


they can conclude Marriages, Contrafts, AC- 
quifitions, - Peace, Truces, Treaties and Allt- 
ances, i: oe ghar gy PAY RR 

* Among ſome people Arrogance ſupplies the 
place of Greatneſs, Inhumanity of Stedfaſtneſs, 
and Cheating of Wit. . | © - Cheats 
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Cheats -eaſily--believe - others }as-bad us -thews 
ſelves; They-cannot be deceiveh but they wil] 
not deceive a long while, !:!:101)) + WF 
 Weare never degeiv'd for: our: advantage, for 
Malice and Lying always attend Cheating. 

* We hear nothing in the Streets of .great Ci: 


ties, and out of the mouths of thoſe thac paſs by | 


us, but ſuch words as theſe ; Writs, Executions; 
Interrogatories, Bonds and Pleading:: What-is 
the meaning of it ? Is there no ſhadow of Equity 
left in the World ?, and is the world full of peo- 
ple, who ask confidently what'is not-due.unto 
them, or who deny with-the ſame confidence to 

pay what they owe'to others. : 1 

* The Invention of Parchments is a ſcandal! o& 


Humanity ; | what 'a ſhame-''tis. that men can't - 


keep their words without being forc'd to it. 75 
If you ſuppre$ Paſſion, Intereſt and Injuſtice, 
what a calm would there be in-the greateſt Ct 
ties 2 Subſiſtance and the cares of Life do not 
' make up a third part of the confuſion. 
'  * Nothing helps a man more to bear quietly 
the injuries he receives from Parents and Friends, 
' thana refleRtion on the vices of humanity ; and 
how coſtly 'tis for perſons to be conſtant, gene- 
rous and faithful, or to love 'any: thing better 
than their own Intereſts. He knows their capa- 
city, and does not require them ro penetrate ſo- 


F 1id Bodies, fly in the Air, or be equitable. He 


may hate mankind in general, for having no 
greater reſpe& for Vertue. But he excuſes it in 
particulars, he even is engaged by . the higheſt 
nfotives to love 'em, and ſtudies as much as po: 

ſible never to deſerve the ſame indulgence. 
* There are certain Goods which we moſt paſl. 
fionately deſire , and the ' Idza of them only 
P 4 moves 
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moves and- tranſports us. If we'happen to obs 
tain 'em, we efoy them more peaccably:than 
we thought we ſhould, andre leſs buſi in re- 
joycing over them, than in.aſpiring after greater. 


' * There-are' ſome evils, ſome- frightful and. 
horrible:misfortunes, which we dare not think. 


pn, the proſpe& of ''em only make us tremble. 
If they chance to fall on us, we find. more. {uc- 


Cour than we could imagin, arm our felves a- 


gainſt a croſs Fortune, and do better than our 
hopes. - SEIWF7 | 


* Sometimes a pleaſant Houſe falling to us, a ' 


fine Horſe, or a pretty Dog preſented us, a Suit 
nan or a Watch, will mitigate a vaſt 
OB, ' | | | 
'".F T often ſuppoſe that men were to live for 
everin this world : And refle& afterwards whe+ 
ther 'tis poflible for them to do more towards 
their eſtabliſhment, than they do now. | 
 * Ii Life is miſerable, 'tis painful to live .;/ if 
happy, 'tis dreadful to.dve ; one comes: to the 
other. | 
 * There's nothing men xare fo fond to preſerye, 
and Jeſs careful about than life.  * ©4220 
* We are afraid of old ' age; but we are. not 
fare we Can attain it. Wee qo 


* Death never happens but once, yet we feel. 


it every moment of our lives. "Tis worle to apr 
prehend-than to ſuffer, | | 


* Irene is with difficulty convey'd to the Tery- | 


ple of «£{culapizs,” to conſult the. God about all 
her iils, - She complains firſt chat the's weary 


and fatigud. The God pronounces *ris octa- 


_ by the length of Journey. - She ſays hs 
as ng ſtomach to her Supper; the Oracle bids 


® 
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her eat the leſs at Dinner. She adds, ſhe's trou- 
bled: a nights with broken Slumberts ; he bids 
her never lye a Bed by day. She asks how her 
grolsneſs may be prevented ; the Oracle replies, 
the ought to riſe before noon, and now and 
then make uſe of her Legs. She declares that 
Wine diſagrees wich her - the Oracle bids her 
drink Water. That the has a bad digeſtion ; 
he tells her ſhe muſt go into a Diet, My ſight, 
ſays ſhe, fails. Uſe Spectacles, fays «F(culapins. 
I grow weak, I am't haif ſo ſtrong and healthy 
as I have been. You grow old, fays the God. 
But how, fays ſhe, ſhall I cure this ſanguiſhing ? 


717 


Why you muſt dye like your Grand-fatt er and 


Grand-mother, if you ll get rid on't quickly. 
What advice doſt thou give me, thou Son of 4- 
pollo, cries Irene ? Is this the mighty Skill which 
men ' praiſe and worſhip you for ? | What haſte 
thou told me rare and myſterious ?  Did' not I 
know thus much before 2 The God anſwers, 
Why did you- not put itin praftice then, without 
coming fo far out of yoar way to ſeek me, and 
ſhortning your days by a tedious Journey to no 
purpoſe 2 | | 

+ * Letus think, -when we are fighing for the 
| loſs of our paſt youth, which will no more ce- 
rurnz Dotage will come, then we ſhall regrer 
the age of our full ſtrength, which we now *en- 
joy, and don't enough eſteem. | 

* Inquietude, fear and dejeion cannot keep 
Death far from us, yet I queſtion ' if exceflive 
iaughter becomes men who are mortal. 

* What there is in Death' uncertain, isa little 
lweeten'd by what there is certain. There's 
lomething indefinite in the time of it, which 
looks like infinice, and Eternity. | 
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* We hope to grow old, and we fear old age; ' 
that is, we are willing to live, and afraid to” 


dye. | 


* One had better give way to Nature, and. 
fear Death, than be always ſtriving againſt- it,” 
arming ourſelves with Reaſons, and be our own. 


Slaves, that we may not fear it. 


* If fome men dy'd, aud others did not, 


Death would indeed be a terrible affliction. _ 
* Along Sickneſs ſeems to be placd between 


Life and Death, that Death itſelf may be a. 


comfort to thoſe who dye, and thoſe who ſur- 
vive them, 

* To ſpeak like men, Death is in one thing 
very good : It puts an end to old ape. 


That Death which prevents Dotage, comes | 


more ſeaſonble, than that which ends it. 
* The regret men have for the time they 


have ill ſpent, does not always induce them to 


ſpend what remains better. 


* Life is a kind of Sleep, old men fſleeplong- . 


elt; They never begin to wake, but when they 
If then- they ' run over the whole 
courſe of their lives year by year, they find fre- 
quently neither vertues nor commendable actions 
enough to diſtinguiſh them one from another. 
They confound their different ages. They ſee 
nothing ſufficiently remarkable to meaſure the 
time they have lived by. They have had con- 
fus'd Dreams, without any form or coherence: 
However, they are ſenſible like thoſe who a- 
wake, that they have ſlept a long while. 

X There are but three events which happen 
to Mankind ; Birth, Life and Death. They 
know norhing of their Birth, {uffer when they 
dye, and forget tolive. 
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* There is a time, which precedes Reaſon, 

when we live like other Animals by inſtin&, of 
which we can't trace the leaſt footſteps. 
There's a ſecond. time, , when Reaſon diſcovers 
ſelf, when 'tis form'd, and might a&, if it 
were not obſcur'd, and almoſt extinguiſhe by 
the vices of Conſtitution, and a Chain of Paſhi- 
ons, which ſucceed ons another, and lead to 
the third and laſt age. Realon then, is in its 
force, and might bring forth, but 'tis ſoon lef- 
ſen'd and weaken'd by years, ſickneſs and for- 
row ; render'd uſeleſs by the diſorder of the Ma- 
chine, which -is now declining ; yer theſe years, 
imperfect as they are, make the fir: of a Man. 
_ *Children are haughty, diſdainfu], .cholerick, 
envious, inquiſitive, ſelf-intereſted, lazy, light, 
fearful, intemperate, lyers, diſſemblers, laugh 
eafily, and are ſoon pleas'd, have immoderare 
joys and afflictions on the leaſt ſubjets ; would 
not have ill done 'em, bur love to do ill. In 
this they are men long before they are one and 
twenty. | 

* Children think not of what's paſt, nor what's 
to come ; but rejoyce o're the preſent time, 
which few of us do. 

' * There ſeems to be but one character of 
Childhood : The manners at that age is in all 
much the iame, and it muſt be with a very nice 
obſervation that you can perceive a difference, 
It augments with Reaſon, becauſe with ir the 
Paſlions and Vices increaſe, which makes men 
ſo unlike one another, and fo contrary to them- 
ſelves, | 
 *Children have in their childhood what old 
men loſe, Imagination and Memory, which are 
very uſeful to them in their little ſports 1 
| amuſs 
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amuſements ; by theſe helps they repeat what they 


have heard, and mimick what they ſee dong, 
By theſe they work after others, or invent theny.. 
ſelves a thouſand little things {to divert them: 
Make Feaſts, and entertain themſelves with ood 
chear, are tranſported into Inchanted Palaces ' 
and Caſtles, have rich equipages, and a train of 

followers, lead Armies, give Battel, and rejoyce 

in the pleaſure of Victory, talk of Kings and 

greateſt Princes, are themſelves Kings, have | 
Subjedts, poſſeſs Treaſures, which they make of/ 
Leaves, Boughs, Shells or Sand ; and what they 
are ignorant of in the following part of their 
lives, they know at this age, that is, how to be 
arbiters of their fortune; 'and maſters of their 
own happineſs. 

* There are no exterior vices, or bodily de- 
feats, which are not perceiv'd by Children. They 
ſtrike 'em at firſt ſight, and they know how to 
expreſs 'em in fit words. Men cou'd not be more 
happy in their terms; but when they become 
men, they are loaded in their turn with the ſame 
imperfetions, and are themſelves mock'd. 

* "Tis the only care of Children to find out 
their Maſters weakneſs, and the weakneſs of 
thoſe to whom they muſt be ſubje& ; when they 
have found it, they get above 'em, and ufurp an | 
aſcendant over them, which they never part 
with ; for what deprivd them of their Superiork | 
ty, will keep them from recovering it. | 

® [dleneſs, Negligence, and Lazineſs, Vices | 
ſo natural to Children, are not to be ſeen in 'em 
while they are at play : They are then lively, 
heedful, exact, lovers of rule and order, never 
pardon one another the leaſt faults : Begin again 
ſeveral times if but one thing is wanting. Cer- 
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tain preſages that they may hereafter neglect 


their duty; but can forget nothing that can pro+ 
mote their pleaſure. 

* To Children, Gardens, Houſes, Furniture, 
Men and Beaſts appear ou: To Men, the 
things of the world appearſo,. and I dare ſay, for 
the ſame-reaſon; becauſe they are little. 

* Children - begin among themſelves with a 
popular ſtate, where every one is maſter, and 
what is very natural, can't agree ſo long abont it, 
but go on to a Monarchy. One of "em diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf from the reſt, either by a greater 
vivacity, ſtrength, or a more exa&t knowledgeof 
their little ſports and laws ; ſome ſubmit to him, 
and then they form an abſolute Government, 
which is guided only by pleaſure. 

* Who doubts but Children conceive, judge, 
and reaſon to the purpoſe ? If 'tis on ſmall things. 
Conſider they are Children, and without much 
experience. If in bad phraſes, 'cis leſs their fault 
than their Parents and Maſters. 

* It baulks the minds of Children to puniſh 
them for Crimes they have not really committed, 
or to be ſevere with them for light offences. 
They know exactly, and better than any one, 
what they deſerve, and deſerve: what they fear : 
They know when they are chaſtis'd, if 'tis with 
or without reaſon, :and unjuſt ſufferings do 'em 
more harm than impunity. 

* No Man lives long enough to profit himſelf 
by his faults, he is committing 'em during the 
whole courſe of his life, and as much as he can 
do at laſt, is to dye corrected. 

Nothing pleaſes a man more than to know he 
has avoided a fooliſh action. 
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* Men are loath to confeſs:their faults : They 


hide them, or change their qualigy\; this. 


gives the Dire&or an advantage over the Con- 
feſfor: | : ber Il 
* Blockheads faults are ſometimes ſo odd, and | 


ſo difficult to foreſee, that wiſe men are at a loſs 
to know how they could commit 'em, and fools 
only can be profited by them. Ys - 
* A ſpirit of party and faction ſets the Great 
men and the Mob on an equal foot, 
* Vanity and Decency make us do the ſame: 


things in the ſame manner, which we ſhould do. 
| by inclination andduty : A man dy'd at Paris of 
a Fever, which he got by fitting up all night by. 
his Wife, who was ſick, tho he did not love 


her. 

* All menin their hearts covet eſteem, yet 
are loath any ene ſhould diſcover they are wil- 
ling to be efteem'd. Thus men paſs for Vertu» 
ous, that they may draw ſome other advantages 
from it, belides Vertueitſelf, I would ſay Eſteem 


and Praiſe. This ſhould no longer be thought. 


Vertue, bat a love for Praiſe and Eſteem, and 


Vanity : Men are very vain Creatures, and of. 


all things hate to be thought ſo. 


* A vain man finds his account in ſpeaking | 
good or evil cf himſelf, a modeſt man never. 
talks of himſelf, We can't berter comprehend ; 


the ridiculouſneſs of Vanity, and what a ſcanda- 
tous Vice 'tis, than by obſerving how much 'tis 


afraidto be ſeen, and how ir often hides icfelf 


under the appearance of Modeſty. 


Falſe Modeſty is the molt cunning ſort of Va-, 


nity : By this a man never appears what he 1s ; Waf: 


on the contrary, raiſes a reputation by the Ver- 


tue, quite oppoſfits tothe Vice, WHORE 
Cha- 
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CharaQer: This is a Lye; falſe Glory is che 
Rockof Vanity ; it tempts men to acquire eſteem 
by thingswhich they indeed poſſeſs, but are fri- 
volous, and not fit for a man to value himſelf 
on ; this 1s an error. 

 * Men ſpeak of themſelves in ſuch a manner, 
that if they grant they are ſomerimes guilty of a 
few little faults, or have ſome ſmall defedts ; 
theſe very faults and defeats imply fine Talents 


and great Qualifications. "Thus they complain 


of a bad memory, well enough contented, other- 
wiſe in their good ſenſe and judgment ; forgive 
people when they reproach them for being di- 
ſracted or whimſical, imagining it the ſign of 
Wit ; acknowledge they are awkard, and can do 
nothing with their hands, comforting themſelves 
in the loſs of theſe little qualities, for thoſe of 
their Minds, and the gifts of their Souls, which 
every one allow them, Talk of their negligencts 
in phraſes 'which denote their dif-intereſt, and 
" W their being void of ambition. They are not 
n. Faham'd of being Slovenly, which ſhews only 
I that they are heedleſs abour little things, and 
d Ffeems ro ſuppoſe in them an application for 
of E things ſolid and eſſential. A Souldier afteRs to 
ſay, *twas too much raſhneſs and curiofity en- 

5 Mezg'd him in the Trenches, or at ſuch a dange- 
rous poſt, without being on duty, or command- 
nd Wed there. And adds, that the General chid him 
fort. Thus a ſolid genius, born with all the 
prudence which other men endeavour in vain to 

elf acquire ; who has ſtrengthen'd the temper of his 
mind by great experience ; whom the number, 
weight, variety, difficulty, and importance. of 
tairs employ wichout encumbering ; who by 

Is large inſight and penegation makes —_— 
maſter 
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maſter of all events : ' who, very far from con- 
ſulting the notions and reflections written - on 
Government and Politicks, is perhaps one of 
thoſe ſublime Souls born to rule others, and 
from whoſe examples thoſe rules were made; 
who is led aſide by the great things he does, from 
the pleaſant and agreeable things he might read, 
and needs only to turn over his own life and acti- 
ons ; a man thus form'd may ſay ſafely, without 
doing himſelf ary prejudice, that he knows no- 
thing of Books, and never reads. 

* Men would ſometimes hide their imperfe&i- 
ons, or leſſen the opinion we have of em, by 
confefling them freely. A Blockhead laughs and 
fays, I am a very ignorant fellow, A man above 
thieeſcore ſays I'm old and doating : And one 
in want, that he is wretched poor. - 

* There 15 either no {uch thing as Modeſty, or 
'tss confounded with ſomething in it ſelf quite 
different. If we take ic for an interior fſenti- 
ment, which makes a man ſeem mean in hisown 
eyes, this is a ſupernatural Vertue, aud we call 
it Humility, Man naturally thinks p:oud!y and 
haughtiiy of himſelf, and thinks thus of no body 
but himteif. Modeſty only tends to qualifie this 
diſpoſition; is an exteriour Vertue,. which go- 
verns our eyes, conduct, words, tone, and obiiges 
a man to act with others to outward appearance; 
as if it was not true, that he counced them for 
nothing. 
 ® The wor'd is full of people; who mak'1g 
by cuitom and outward appearance, a conpart 
ſon of themtcives with others, always decide il 
favour of their own meiit, and act accordingiy- 

 * You fay, men mull be modeſt. All peiions 
well zuru lay the tam iu ieturn ; then do yo 
Lak 
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take care that ſuch.as giye way by their modeſty, 
may not be too much tyrannizd over, and that 
when they bend , they be not broken to 
Pieces. / oO os og 
Thus ſome ſay people ſhould be modeſt in 
their Dreſs. Men of merit deſire nothing more: 
But the world are for Ornament : We give it 
them. They are covetous of ſuperfluity, and 
we ſhew it. Some value others for their fine 
Linnen, or rich Silks, and we cannot always re- 
uſe eſteem, even on theſe terms. There are 
ſome places where a full or a thin Sword: knot 
will get or hinder a man admittance.  _ 

* Vanity, and the great yalue we have for our 
ſelves, make us imagin, that others carry it very 
proudly towards us, which is ſometimes true, 
and often falſe. A modeſt man has not this kind 
of delicacy. | EL | 
_* As we ought to deny our ſelves the vanity of 
thinking that others regard us with fo much cu- 
rioſity and eſteem, that they are always talking 
of our Merit, andin our commendation. So ws 
ſhould have ſo much confidence in our (elves, 
that we ſhould not fancy when any whiſper, 'tis 
to ſpeak ill of us, and that they never laugh bur 
to mock us: | 
| * Whence comes it that Alſppas ſalutes me to 
day, (miles, and throws himſelf almoſt out of the 
Coach to take noticeof me. I am not rich, and 
ata afoot ; according to the rules now in vogue, 
he ſhould not have ſeen me. Oh now I: have 
hit on't, 'twas that I might ſee him in the ſame 
ſeat with a perſon of the firſt quality. . . 

'* Men are fo full of themſelves that every 
thing they do partakes on't. They love to be 
ſen, to be ſhewn, to be ſaluted, even by ſuch 
a5 
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245 don't know 'em'; if they forget them, they 
afs piciently haughty, They would have 
people conjure to lind out who they are. 

* We never ſeek happineſs in our ſelves, but 
in the opirion of men, whom we know to be 
Rarcerers unfincere, unjuſt, envious, ſuſpicious 
and prepotieft -: Unaccountable folly !. | 

* One would think men could not laugh, but 
at what is rzally ridiculous, there are ſome peo- 
ple who laugh as well at what 1s not fo, as at 
vwihar is. It you are a fool, and inconſiderate, 


2nd ſomething impertinent eſcapes. you, they 


laugh at you, If you are wiſe, and ſay nothing 
bur reaſonable things in a proper. accent, they 
however laugh at you. | 

* Thole who raviſh. our Wealth from us, by 
violence and injutice, or rob us of our honour 
by calumnies, thew that they hate us, but 'tis 
not at all an argument, that they have loſt all 
manner of eſteem for us ; by which means we are 
not render'd incapable of forgiving them, and 
being one time or other friends with *'em. Ridicu- 
1i::g, on the contrary, is, of all injuries, the leaſt 
pardonable. *Tis the language of contempt, and 
the beſt way by which it makes itſelf under- 
tood, It attacks a man in his innermoſt intrench- 
mznt, the good opinion he has of himielf ; it 
aims 2t making him ridiculous in his own eyes ; 
and thus convincing him, that the perſon who 


ridicules him,cannot have a worſe difpoſition tos! 


wards. him, renders him irreconcjleabfe. 


**Tis monſtrons to-confider how 'eafie and. 
pieas'd we are, when we rally, play upon, and” 
de{pife others, and how engry and cholerick , 
when we are our {elves.rally'd, play'd upon, and . 


deſpi>'d ' 


Health 
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Health and Riches hindering 'Men from ex: 
periencing misfortunes, infpire thei with hard- 
neſs for their fellow ' Creaturesy:/bus:.ſuch- who 
are burthen'd with their .own miſeries, expreſs 
more compatlion'for others.: © 1% 4 2, | 

* In Souls:well horn, Feaſts, Sights and 'Mu- 
ſick have ſo: ſtrange:''an operation, /that' they 
make them-more 1ſenfible of the misfortunes.of 
their Friends-and neareſt Relations. | 

*.A great Soul is above injury; injuſtice, grief 
or rallery, and wouid be invulnerable, were: "it 
not {enfible of compaſſion. «©: tt R 

* There is a kindvffhame: in: being happy, at 
the ſighr of certain miſeries. " 

* Men are readily -acquainted with their leaſt 
advantages, and backward. enough to examine 
their defeats. They are never ignorant of 'their 
fine Eye-brows -and handſome Nails, but loath 
to know they have loſt an Eye, and will not at 
all be per{waded, - that they. want underſtanding. 
Roncilins puts off his Glove'ito ſhew. his white 
Hand, remembers very pundtually to taik of 
his [little Shoe, that he may-: be ſuppoſed to 
have a little Foot. 'He laughs at things pleaſanc 
or ſerious, to ſhew his fine ſet of Teerty; throws 
back his Wig,that every one: may ſee hisEars are 
well made. If he does not dance, tis becauſehe 
is not well fatisfied' with his 'Shapes, which are 
ſomewhat too ſquare ; he knows perfectly well 
what is for his Intereſt, one thing only excepted, 
he wants Wit, and 1s always talking. -- 

* Men reckon the virtues of-the hoart worth 
nothing, and idolize: their: Wit, - and” bodily en-- 


..dowments, He -who fays coldly; of bimſelf, 


«thinking, without | hurting modeſty "that he is 


gcod, conſtant, faithfal, ſincere; zuiti and =_ 
_ a}, 
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ful, durſt not ſay he is brick, has fine Teeth 
and a ſoft Hand, he's not ſo vain, that would be 
too much for him. *Tis true, there are two vir- 
tues which men admire, Bravery and Liberality, 
becauſe there are two things which they very 
much eſteem, and theſe virtues always negle& 
Life and Money, yet no body boaſts of himſelf, 
that he's Brave or Liberal. No body ſaysof him- 
{eIf, at leaſt without Reaſon, that he is beautiful, 
generous, or ſublime. Men value thoſe qualifi- 
cations at too high a Price, they are contented 
with thinking fo. _ | | 
| * Whatever likeneſs appears between Jealouſy 
and Emulation. there is as vaſt a difference as be- 
tween Vice and Virtue : Jealouſy and Emulation 
operate on the fame objeR, that is, anothers 
Wealth or Merit, with this difference, the laſt is a 
Sentiment, voluntary, bold, ſincere, which ren- 
ders the Soul fruitful, and profits by great exam- 
ples, fo far as often to excel what it admires. 
The former on the other hand is a violent moti- 
on, and a forc'd confeſſion of the Merit it does 
not poſſeſs, which goes fo far as even to deny 
the virtue of the Objeas where it exiſts ;. or it 
*tis compell'd to confeis it, refuſes to commend 
*m, and envies their, reward. A barren paſlton, 
which leaves a manin the ſame ſtate it found him, 
fills him with high Idzas of himſelf and his repu- 
cation, and renders him cold and ſullen on ano- 
ther man's Actions or . Works, which makes him 
aſtoniſhed to fee any Qualifications inthe world 
better than his own, or other men - enjoy 
Talents that offend him. A ſhameful Vice, which 


grows by. its exceſs to vanity and preſumprion, 


an1 does not ſo much perſwade him who. is in- 


fected with it, that he has more Senſe and Mex 
than 


\ 
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than others,as that he alone has Senſe and Merit. 

Emulation and Jealouſy are” always found in 
perſons of the ſame Art, the ſame Talents and 
Conditions. The vileſt Artificers, are moſt ſub- 
ject to Jealouſy. Thoſe who profeſs the liberal 
Arts, or the Belles Lettres, as Painters, Muſicians, 
Orators, Poets, and all thoſe who pretend to 
write, ought not to be capable of any thing but 
Emulation. 

Jealouſy is never free from ſome ſort of envy. 
Theſe two paſhons are often taken one for the 
other, On the contrary, envy is ſometimes ſe- 
parated from jealouſy, as when it exerciſes itſelf 
on conditions, very much above our own,on pro- 
digious Fortunes, Favour or Employs. 

Envy and hatred are ever united, they 
ſtrengthen one another in the ſame objec, and 
without being known to each other. One fixes 
on the perſon, the other ſettles on his ſtate and 
condition. 

A. man of Senſe is not jealous of a Cutler that 
works up a :good Sword, or a Statuary who 
makes a good Figure, he's ſure there are in theſe 
Arts, Rules and Methods, which he does not 
apprehend, and Tools to be manag'd,' whoſe 
uſes, names, and forms he does not know, and 
he ſatisfies himſelf with not being Maſter of a 
Trade, when he conſiders he has not ferv'd an 
Apprenticeſhip to it ; he may be on the contrary 
expos'd to envy, and even jealouſy toward a 
Miniſter of State, and thoſe who govern, as if 
Reaſon and good Senſe, which are common to 
both of them, were the only inſtruments that 
are made uſe of, in ruling a Nation and preſiding 
over publick Affairs, and that they couldſ{upply 
the place of Rules, Precepts, and_Expericnce. | 

Q 3 | * We 
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'* We meer with few very dull and ſtupid 
Souls, and fewer ſublime and trafſcendane;'The 
gencrality of Mankind fails -berween thef& two 
extream*. The mrterval 1s' fN'd- with a preat 
number of* ofdifgary 'Genits's, which are-ve 
uſeful, > {apport -a Soimmdcnoeat. 


it ,contains what" 1s agreeable” atid* profitable ; 
Commerce:*- Prlifefs, War, © Navipation, Arts, 


verſation. p - 

* Ail the Senſe in the world is uſeleſs to:him 
that has none ; he has no ſighr, ''and can't be 
profited by another man's. - *'- ; 

* To fezi the want of Reaſon 1s next to hav- 
ing it, a fool is not capable of this knowledge. 
The beſt ching we can have after - Senſe, is to 
apprehend that.we need it, ' without Senſe a man 
might then 'know how to behave himſelf ſo, as 
hot to be a Sot, a Coxcemb,- or Impertinent. 

* A man who has but little Senſe is ſerious, 
and of an eyed Frame, he never laughs, banters, 
and makes any thing of a trifle, as incapable of 
riſing higher, as of accommodating himſelf to 
what he thinks below him ; he can hardly con- 
deſcend to toy with his Children. 

* Every one fays of a Coxcomb, that he's a 
Coxcomb. No body dares tell him fo to his 
face; he dyes without knowing it, and no body 


is reveng d on him. 
 * What a ſtrange miſunderſtanding there is be- 
tween the Heart and the Mind. Philoſophers 
live wickedly with all their Maxims, and Politi- 
cians, full of their notions and refletions, can't 
govern themſe)ves. 

* Wit wears like other things, 
food nourilh us, and conſume. 


Sciences like 


* Or 


Trades, Memory, Intrigue, Society, and Con- 
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* Ordinary men are ſometimes. bleſt with. a 
thouſand unprofitable vertues,.-having no  oc- 
calion to make. uſe.-of them... | 

* We meet ſome men who ſupport eaftly the 
weight of favour and power, -who make their 
Greatneſs familiar ro them, and. are not giddy 
on the high, Poſts, they are, advanc'd to. On 
the contrary, ., thoſe whom fortune, without 
choice or diſcernment, has blindly almoſt over- 
whelm'd with, Bleflings, act. proudly, and with- 
out moderation; 'I heir Eyes; their Conduct, 
their Tone, - and.;,difficulty.' of accets - declare a 
long while the admiration they are in themlcives, 
tolee they are grown ſo :eminent. They -be- 
come in the end fo, wild, that their fall only can 
tame them. - I | 

* A ſtout robuſt fellow, with a broad pair of 
Shouldiers carries heavy burdens; with a - good. 
Zrace, and keeps one hand at liberty, while a 
Dwarf would be cruſhe with half on't. Thus e- 
minent ſtations make great men yet more great, 
and little ones leſs. 


* Some men who become extraordinary per. Mr de Feus 
o 4 © _— *7] 
ſons, skud along. with full Sail in a Sea, where ##%: 


others are loſt and broken in pieces, are advanc'd 
and promored, by ways quite: oppolite ta:thoſe 
which ſeem moſt ſure for promocion or advance- 
ment ; they draw from their irregulariry and 
folly all the advantage of a conſummare Wifſ- 
dom, They are devored to: others, particularly 
to the Great, on whom they depend, and in 
their favour repoſe all their- hopes. - They don't 
ſerve, but they amuſe them. Men of Merit and 
Capacity are uſeful ro the Great ; theſe are ne- 
cellary, they are always ready with their Jetts, 
Which are as meritorious in them, as the moſt 
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valuable Actions are in others. And by being 
comical obtain the 'moſt grave Poſts, and the 
moſt ſerious Dignities by: . continual grimaces. 
They have done in time, and before: they are 
aware, find themſelves 'in 4 condition, which 
they neither hop'd nor fear'd ; all that remains 
of them in the end is the example of their For- 
tune, which is dangerous for any one to fol. 
low. © oe i EE: ad 

* One would require of ſome perſpns, who 
were once capable of a noble heroick Aion, 
that without being ſpent by ſuch vaſt efforts as 
were requir'd to produce ic, they ſhould at leaſt 
be as Wiſe and Judicious as commonly men are, 
that they ſhould-not be guilty of any little mean: 
neſs unbecoming the reputation they acquir'd, 
that by mingling with 'the people, giving 'em an 
opportunity to view them at too lirtle'a diſtance; 
they ſhould not ſuffer them to let their curioſity 
and admiration grow to indifference, and per- 
haps to'contempr. ' | [2250 £1 I | 
'+*Tis eaſier for ſome men to enrich themſelves 
with a thouſand verties, than to corre one fin- 
le 'defet: * They are even ſo unfortunate, that 
is Vice often agrees leaſt with their condition; 
and makes 'em moſt 'ridiculous; 'It leſſens the 
ſplendour of* their: great' qualifications, ' hinders 
'*tt1 from being perfe, and prevents ens of 4 
compleat reputation ; a greater knowledge and 


higher: degrees of morality are not 'exacted of 


them; not- that they ſhould be more fond of or: 
ger or 'difcipline, + more-faithful 'ro their Duty, 
more zealous for-the'publick 'goo0d; 'or more la: 
horious;'i we woutd only defire' them ta be leff 
amoj ous. 3% %+ 3} 3+ 9) SY eo ,{: 381 t. Vs 149 
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* Some men in the courſe of their lives, differ The Car- 
ſo much from themſelves as to their inclinations, 
that we ſhall certainly miſtake them, if we judge, ; 
'F* of them only by what appear'd in them in their giſhop 
youth. Some were pious, Wiſe, and learned, of Noywi 


who by the'infeparable foftneſs of a fmiling for- 
tune too long continud, are ſo no more : Others 
begin their lives, by applying all their thoughts 
to promote their pleaſures, whom at laſt misfor- 
tunes! have Tender'd religious, juſt,and temperate. 
The latter are commonly great men, who may 
be relied upon: ' 'They have an experienc'd ſince- 
rity, learti'd by patience 'and adverſity» They 
owe their politeneſs, contemplation, ' and the 
high capacity they ſometimes acquire, to their 
commerce with-women, a confinement at home, 
and the leiſure of a'bad fortune. 7 
All mens misfortunes proceed from their ina- 
bility to be alone, from Gaming, Riot, Extrava- 
gance, Wine, Women, Tgnorance, Railing, En- 
vy, and forgetting their duty towards God and 
= er EEE Ht | 
* Men are ſometimes unſufferable to them- 
ſelves, ſhades and ſolitude trouble them, creating 
in them fears and vain terrors. The leaſt evil 
that can befal 'em is to'give way to trouble. 
* * Lazinelſs begat weariteſs and 'tediouſnels , 
and the application which fome- men have for 
pleaſure; is never free from it ; Gaming, and 
Keeping much company, have their ſhare of it ; 
but he who works hard, has enough to' do with 
hmelFobhewhds yh cf edges 
'-. * The greateſt parg of mankind employ their 
ficſt years'to tnake'their laſt miſerable. 6 
- *® There are ſome works which ' begin at one 
6nd of the Alphabet and end at the other 4 good, 
wie”, fc 2.1 Oo i 23 +40. + 6: 3 hat 
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bad, and worſt, all find-room in 'em, -nothing 
of whatever nature is forgot ; after a great deal 
of pains, and much aftetation, we call chem the 
ſport of the mind ; and there is the ſame ſport-in 
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perhaps it might be becter co change their deſign, 
or to let it quite alone, but-the difficulty, and 
oddneſs of the thing tempts 'em to proceed, . they 
|- 20 on, and are encourag'd by, a ſpirit of contra- 


ſon, that gives 'em over, and:deſiſts bejngison- 
.cernd with them. This way-of -management is 
\Y} found, even. in-the moſt vertuous actions, and 
WAL often in ſuch wherein Religion is concern'd. : .;. 
| - *  Duryis:that which colts us-moſt, becauſein 
practifing it, we do only what,we are ſtrictly 'ob- 
liged to, -and. we are ſeldom prais'd for't.- Praiſe 
is of all things thegreateſt excitement ro-commen- 
dable Actions,:and ſupports us:in our enterprizes, 
The Curate Nicius loves a pompous Charity, which. gets him 
mo the Governmeat over the neceſlities of the:poor, 
Jew: A * makes him the Repoſitory. of. their Income, and 
at Paris, his houſe an -Hoſpital to diftribute in ir ; his 
Gates are open for any Abbot or Nun, -that has 
a blue Gown and a Badge. - Every one fees and 
ealks of him thus, and wbo-is there that dare 

ſuſpeR his honeſty beſides his Creditors. 
*. Gerontes dy d of meer old Age, without fig n- 
ing the Will that had lain by -him thirty years: 
His Eſtate fell among ſeveral Relations, though 
he had been kept alive purely hy the care of .his 
Wife Aferia,, who, young as the was, ſtood al- 
ways near him, comforted his old age, and at 
jaſt clos'd his Eyes. But he has not left her mo- 
ney enough to free her fromthe neceſlity of marry- 
ing another old Husband. * When 


- mens conduct ; when they have begun a thing 
they muſt end it, and try all ways to effe& it ; 


|} diction and vanity, which ſerves inſtead of Rea-' 


.1*; When people are loath to fell their Offices 
in their doatage,,.orito reſign 'em to others , 'tis 
a.fjga they perſwade themſelves - that they are 
immortal, and: hope certainly that death has no- 
thing! to' do with *em ;- bur if they believe death 
may one time other overtake 'em, and yet keep 

what-they have; tis: a ſign they- love no body but. 
themſelves. >. 

-*, Fauſtus is a:"Rak®y a Prodigal, a : Libertine,. 
Ungrateful and Cholerick, yet his Upkle Awreli- 
% can*c hate him, nor diſinherit him. | 

Frontin, his other Nephew, after twenty years 
known honeſty, and. a blind. complaiſance for 
this. old man, could never. gain: his favour, nor 
gerany thing at.his Death, but a ſmall penſion, 
which Fauſt us, - his Unkle's Executor, is to pay 
him. 

* Hatred is ſo durable and ſo obſtinate, that 
reconciliation on a ſick Bed is the greateſt fi ign of 
death. 

* We inſinuate our ſelves into the favour of 
others, either by flattering their paſſions or pity- 
their attlictions. Theſe are the. only ways we 


| have to ſhew our concern for 'em, whence it pro- 


ceeds, that the rich are leaſt tractable. 
* Softneſs and yoluptuouſneſs are innate, they 


' are born with men and die with them, happy, or 


unhappy accidents never cure 'em, good and bad 
fortue equally produce them. 

* The worſt fight: in the world is an old man 
in Love. 

* Few people remember that- they have been 
young, and how hard ir was then to live chaſte 
and temperate, The firſt thing.men do,when they 
have renounc'd pleaſure, either out of decency, 


ſurfeirt,or conviction, is to condemn it in others, 
| This 
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This ſort of management cis however ſeldom 
free from a particular  affe&tion for thoſe very 
things they left off, but they would have no bo- 
dy enjoy the pleaſure they can no longer enjoy 
themſelves, which proceeds more from Jealouſie 
than any thing elſe. 

* *'Tis not that old men apprehend that they 


Guiche ang ſhall want money one time or other, which makes 
Buſſ Rebu» them covetous ; for ſome of them have ſuch pro- 
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digious heaps, that 'tis impoſſible for thoſe fears 


to prevail over them. Beſides; how can they fear 


in their doatage that they ſhall want neceſſaries, 
when they voluntarily deny themſelves of 'em, to 
fatisfie their Avarice ? Neither is it a defire to 


leave vaſt ſumms to their Children, for they na- - 


turally love no body but themſelves, and ſuppo- 
ſing otherwiſe, there are many Miſers, who have 
no Heirs. This Vice is rather the effet of Ape 
and Conſtitution in old men, who as naturally 
abandon themſelves to it, then, as they did to 
their pleaſures in their youth, or their ambition 
in their Manhood: D | 

' * There's no need of vigor, youth, or health to 
be covetous, nor of any troublefor a Man in fa- 
ving his Revenues: One has nothing to do but 
to lock up his money in his Coffers,and deny him- 
ſelf the uſe of ir. 
who muſt have one Paſſion or other, becauſe 
they are Men. | 

' There are ſome people who are badly lodg'd, 


lye hard, wear wretched Cloaths, and eat the 


worſt ' meat,” who deprive themſelves of the ſo- 
ciety of men, and live in a continual ſolitude ; 
who are in pain for the time preſent, paſt, and 
to come ; whole Lives are a perpetual pennance, 
who have cunningly found out the moſt _— 


This: agrees with old men, + 
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ſom way to Perdition, I mean the covetous; 

* Old men pleaſe themſelves in remembring 
their youth : They love the places where they 
paſt it. The perſons with whom they then began 
an acquaintance are dear to them. They affect cer- 
tain words: which they us'd to ſpeak when they 
were young. They keep up the old manner of 
ſinging and dancing, boaſt of the faſhions in uſe 


formerly, in cloaths, furniture, and equipages. 


They can't yet dilapprove the things which ferv'd 
their paſſions, but are always calling 'em to mind. 
How can one imagin they ſhould prefer new 
Cuſtoms and Modes which they have no ſhareiin, 
from which they-have nothing to hope, which 
young Men have invented, and intheir turn gec 
by them ſuch great advantages over the old. 

* 'Too much negligence, as well as too much 
nicety in drefling, encreaſes old mens wrinkles, 
and makes em look older. 

* An old man is proud, diſdainful and trou- 
bleſom, if he has not a great deal of ſenſe. 
 * Anold man who has liv'd at Court, has good 
ſenſe, and a faithful memory, is an ineſtimable 
treaſure, he is full of cranſations and maxims.One 
may find in him the hiſtory of the Age , adorn'd 
with a-great many curious circumſtances, which 
we never met with in our reading ; from him 
we may learn ſuch rules for our -condut and 
manners, that are, to be depended on, being 
founded on experience. 

* Young . men by reaſon of their paſſions and 
amuſements are fitter for. ſolitude chan old men. 


* Phidippxs, old as he is, is very nice and effe- The Ab- 
minate, even to little delicacies, he eats, drinks, 2%" Dance 


lleeps, and plays by art ; he ſcrupulouſly ob- 
lery2s'che' leaſt Rules he has.preſcrib'd himſelf, 
| which 
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which tend to the eaſe of his perſon ; and if, ac: 
cording to his uſual meaſures, he ought not to 
break '*em, a Miſtreſs would not tempt him to do | <q: 
it. He is almoſt o'rewhelm'd with ſuperfluities, {| be. 
which cuſtom has at laſt render'd neceſſary for || piti 
him ; he does all he can to keep himſelf alive; Þ| and 
and employs the temains of his life in making its || n0 


loſs more grievous: Imagine' then if he is not || will 


. 


enough afraid of dying. 


The Mar- ' * Gnatho lives for no body but himſelf ; The || life, 


b:e. 


us a* $4* reſt of the world are to him as if they were not || only 
In being ; not ſatisfy'd in taking the firſt ſeat at a I eNte 
board, he alone fills the place X ewo other men ; || vhic 
he forgets the Dinner is provided for him and | Sup 
all the company, he makes himſelf maſter of the I vhat 
Diſh, and looks on each Service as his own ; he || that 1 
never fixes himſelf to one ſort of Meat, hetrys {ver 
all, taſtes all, no hands are ſeen on the Table but 
his, he turns about the Diſhes, manages the Meat, drank 
tears it to pieces, and if the Gueſts will dine, it of the 
muſt be on his leavings . He never ſpares any of &lire 

his naſty cuſtoms, enough to ſpoyl the ſtomachs ſthere 
of ſuch as are moſt hungry. You ſee the Gravy 

and the Sauce run over his Beard and Chin, ifhe [2 the 
takes partof a Ragou outof a Diſh, he ſpills ir by Dinne 

the way on other Diſhes, on the Cloath, and FFFrent 
you may diſtinguiſh his Plate by the tracks he ble In 
' makes to it ; he eats with a great deal of buitle $'"s on 
and noiſe, rouls his eyes, and uſes the Table'as 

if it were a Manger, picks his. teeth, and cont! 
nues eating ; he thinks himſelf always at home, 
. --- and behaves himſelf at a Play, as if he were in 
his Bedchamber ; when he'rides 4in a Coach it 
muſt be, always forward, he 'grows pale and 
fwoons if he's{et backward 3 when'he travels; hs 
\gets firſt to *the* Inn, chufes the beſt Charabe 
: . an 


*. 
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and Bed for himſelf: -His own and other mens 
Servants, run about his occaſions, baggage and 
equipage, every thing is his he lays his hands on; 
he troubles every one, troubles himſelf for none, 
pities none ,knows no evils but his own, hisSpleen 
and Choler, weeps for'no body's death,and fears 
no body's buthis own, and to $a himſelf would 
willingly conſent to- the extirpation of mankind. 
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* C!ito. never had but two things to do in his Ms. &* O- 
life, to dine at noon, and ſup at nighr ; he ſeems "9: and 
only born for digeſtion, his whole Life is but one © = 


entertainment, heis always talking of the courſes 
which were ſerv'd up at his laſt Meal, how many 
Soupes there were, . what ſort, what Roaſt-meat, 
what dainties z and he never forgets the Diſhes 
that made the ſecond courſe ; he remembers the 
kreral Fruits and different kinds of Sweetmeats, 
all the Wines, andevery ſort of Liquor that was 
drank ; he is perfe&ly well verſt in the Language 
of the Kitchin, and his imprefions make one 
Ceſire to cat at a good Table, provided he is not 
there ; he has ſo ſure a Palate, that he cannor 
be impoſed upon, and therefore is never expos'd 
to the diſmal inconveniency of making a bad 
Dinner, eating a bad Ragon, or drinking indif- 
erent Wine, He is, in ſhort, a perſon admira- 
ble in his. way, who has brought the art of feed- 
Ing ones ſelf well to the higheſt perfe&ion, and 


tis to be fear'd we ſhall 'never ſee his fellow, 


who will eat ſo miich, and fo nicely as he did ; 
ie was the judge of good Bits, and it had been 
nminal to like any which he did 'not approve. 
ut he,is. no morehe was to the laſt gaſp born to 
ne Table, he eat in his laſt minutes, he eats 
mere-ever he is, and ſhould he. riſe, again from 
ie Grave, ”*ewou'd be only to cat. © 2 
h * Ruffinms 
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* Ruſfnus begins to turn grey, but he's heal. 


thy ; his Colour and quick Eye promiſe him at 
leaſt twenty years more. He is gay, jolly, fami- 
liar, and indifferent ; he laughs heartily aloud 
and fears nothing ; he is content with himſelf 
and what belongs to him ; he's ſatisfy'd with his 
little fortune, and calls himſelf happy. Some 
time ſince his only Son dy'd, who was the hopes 
of the Family, and might have been its honour ; 
he reſfign'd his tears to others, he ſaid, My Son s 
dead, twill be the death of his Mother ; and was com- 
forted. He has no paſſions, no friends nor ene- 
mies, no body troubles him, all the world agrees 
with him, every thing ſuits him, he talks tothoſk 
he never ſaw before, with the ſame liberty and 


.. confidence as to thoſe he calls his old friends ; 


he tells them preſently all his Stories and Puns 
He is accoſted, forſaken ; hejtakes no notice 
ont, but the tale he begun to'one perſon, he 
finiſhes to another that comes after him. 

* N.... is leſs worn out with age than diſeaſe, 
the poor Gentleman is but threeſcore and eight, 
but alas he has the Gout and the Gravel, looks 
meagre, and has all the ſymptoms of decay, he 
marles his Lands, and reckons that he muſt not 
dung 'em this fifreen years ; he plants a young 
Wood, and hopes that in lefs than twenty year 
"will be a good ſhade for him, He builds a Stone 


Houſe, makes its corners firm with Iron plates, 


and aſſures you, coughing in a weak Ianguiſhing 
tone, that he ſhall never ſee the end ont. He walks 
all the day long, ſupported by his Valets, among 
his Maſons and Carpenters; he ſhews his friend 
what; he has done, and tells them what he. de 
fgns todo: He does not build for © his Children 
for he has' none, -nox for his. Heirs, "they at 
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mean perſons, and he.long ſince quarrelled with 
them. 'Tis for himſelf only who muſt expire to 
morrow. ot ES WES Ic 46 

. * Antagoras has a trivial and popular Phiz : 
"Tis as well known to the Mob, as the Gyants ac 
Guild-hall, - Every morning he runs ap and dow 
the Courts of Juſtice, and every evening walks 
the Streets and Squares, as if he had every where 
a Cauſe on foot : He has been a Pettyfogper theſe 
40 years, always nearer the end of his life than 
his buſineſs. -, There has not been a tfoubleſom 
Suit depending. ſince he put on the Gown, but hs 
has had a hand in't:. His name becomes the Sol-. 
licitors mouth, and agrees as well" with Plaintiff 
and Defendant, as the ſtubſtantive with the ad- 
jeftive, He's every body's Kinſman, and every 
one's Enemy, There's ſcarce a Family but has 


ſome quarre] with: him, 6r he with them. He is 


perperually,in Commiſſion of Bankrupt or Sta- 
tutes, always putting Judgments in Execution, 
and ſcattering Writs. He finds ſome leiſure mi- 
nutes for a, few private viſits, where he talks of 
Briefs, Tryals, and falſe News. You leave him 
one hour at one endof the Town, and find him 
the next at another, {f perhaps he has been 
there befare you, you'll hear of him by the Lyes 
he has left behind him. If any body has occaſion 
to wait on a Judge at his Chamber, theyare ſure 
to meet Antagoras there whole affairs muſt be firft 


expedited, .or neither they nor the Judge will 


have any peac?s with him. - 
* Such men live all this life, oppoſing ſome, 


and injuring others, and dye at laſt, worn out 
with age, after having causd as many evils as 
they ſuffer'd. 


KR * There 
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'* There muſt, 'I confeſs, . be... Judgement, 
Seizures, Priſon, and Executions. * But Juftice 
and Law apart, ,*tis always ſtrange to me, when 
I conſider with what violence ' and fury men 
at towards one another = ol | 

* We meet with certain wild Animals, mi 
and Female, ſpread over the Country. The 
are, black and.cann'd,, united ' ro. the Ear 


LS 


which” they are” atways digging atd turning 


DR 


up.and down” with an unweary'd' reſolution, 
They bave ſomething like an articulate voice, 


when they, ſtand on their feet" they © diſcover 2 
manlike face;. and indeed are men, at night 
they retire into” their' Burrows,where they live 
on brown Bread,.. Water, Roots | and Herbs. 
They ſpare ocher "men the trouble” of fowing, 
labouring, and reaping for their maintenance 
and deſerve, one would think, that they ſhoiild 
not wane the Bread they themſelves ſow, 

* Don Ferzanao in. his Province lives lazy, is 
ignorant, quarrelſom, knaviſh, intemperate and 
impeitinent, draws his Sword againſt his Neigh- 
bours, and expoſes his Life for nothing, he kills 
men for trifles, and muſt expe& to be himfelt 
killed for as little reaſon. Re. 

* A Country Nobleman, uſeleſs to. his Nati 
on, Family, or himſelf, oftencimes without 
Houle, Cloaths, or the leaſt merit, tells you 
ten times a day that he's a Gentleman, deſpiſes Ci- 
tizens and Tradeſmen, ſpends his time among 
Parchments and old Titles, which he wal 
not part with for a Chancellours Mace. 

* Power , favours, genius, riches, dignity, 
nobility, force, induſtry, capacity, vertue, love, 
weakneſs. ſtupidity, poverty, impotence, ville- 
nage and fervility, mingle one with another in 


| 
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athoufand various' manners, and: compound one 
for the other infeveral ſubjeRts, and'this agree. 
ment makes the harmony we*! find: tn''differenc 
qualities and conditions. When people know 
each others ſtrength and weakneſſes; they at re- 
ciprocally. as they 'believe it 'their duty. ''T 
know their equals; underſtand thereipec they 
owe their ſuperiours,and what othets owe them, 
from whence proceed familiarity, »- deference, 
pride and contempt. This is the reafon which 
induces men in'places of concourſe and publick 
meeting, to be willing to avoid foe, 'and court 
others ; that they are proud of ſome, and aſham'd 
of ottiers. This is the reaſon why thevery pere 
fon who complemented you, wich whom you are 
deſirous to converſe, thinks you troubleſom and 
quits you ; the fame-perhaps finds thenext ſtep 
the treatment he” gave. | The ſame-perſon thac 
bluſhes to meet *a ' man, another 'bluſhes- to 
meet him. The fame -perſon' who diſdains 
here, is .diſdain'd there, Tis common :;enough 
too for people to deſpiſe ſuch - as deſpiſe 
them. Miſerable diſpoſition! ſince then tis cer- 
tain, that what'we gain on one ſide, we lole on 
another ; ſhould norwe do better,” it we even 
renounc'd all manner of Pride and Haughtineſs, 
which ſo little agree with humane frailties, and, 
reſoly'd among our ſelves,to treat each other with 
mutual goodneſs, by - which means we ſhould at 
once gain theſe two mighty advantages,never to be 
mortify'd our ſelves, and never to mortify others. 
* Inftead of being frighted or aſham'd at the 
Title of Philoſophers, every body ought to have 
a good knowledge in Philoſophy : it agrees with 
every one ; its practice is uſeful to people of all 


Apes, Sexes, and Conditions. It comforts us 
for others happineſſes, and for che advancement 
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of ſach as we think did noe. deſerve it, for our 
own misfortunes, the declenſion of our . Eſtate 
or Beauty. ; it arms us againſt Poverty, Age, Sick. 
neſs and. Death, againſt Fools and Buttoons, 
"Twill help us to live weil without a Wife, or to 
make her tolerable if we have one. _ 

* Men are one hour-overjoy'd with little acci- 
dents, and overcome with grief the next for the 
leaſt diſappointments. Nothing is more unequah 
and incoherent: than ſuch ſudden revolutions.in 
mens hearts and minds, ..This would be prevent. 
ed, if we ſet a true value on the things. of this 
world. -- -- 4 x 

* *Tis as difficult to find a vain man who bes 
Heves himſelf happy enough, as a modeſt man 
who believes himſelf too unhappy. | 

_ * Wherr Elook on Princes or their Miniſters 
Fortune, I always am prevented from thinking 
my ſelf unhappy, by conſidering at the ſame 
time the fate of the Plow-man, Souldier and 
Maſon, $4 hg | | 

* There's but :one real misfortune which' can 
befal a man, and that is to find himſelf in a fault, 
or have any thing to reproach himſelf with. 

* Men are generally more capable of great en- 
gcavours to obtain their ends, than of a long 
perſeverance. Their lazineſs and inconſtancy 
rob them of the fruits of the beſt beginnings: 
"They atre-overcaken by ſuch as they left behind 
them, ſuch as marcht perhaps flow)y, but with 
a conſtant reſolution. | | 

* I dare affirm, thatmen know better how to 
rake good meaiures, than how to purſue 'em; 
or to refolve on what they muſt ſay and do, than 
ro do and ſay what they ought. A man promiles 
hiraſelf that in ſuch an affair, which he is to ne- 
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gotiate, he will keep a certain ſecret, and after- 
wards , either. thro paſſion ,” intemperance -of 
Tongue, or a warmth'of Converſation, 'tis the 
fiſt thing which eſcapes him. | 

'* Men ad very negligently in . what is their 
duty, but they think it mericorious, or it rather 
pleaſe, their vanity co buſie themſelves about ſuck 
things as don't belong to them,nor ſuic with their 
Condition and Character. 

* When a man puts on a Character which he's 
a ſtranger to, there's as much difference between 
what he appears, and what he is really in him- 
ſelf, as there is between a perſon's Vizard and 
his Face. | 

Telephus has Wit, butten times lel, if 'tis right- 
ly caſt up, than he preſumes he has. *Tis ne- 
celfary then in every thing he ſays, does, medi- 
tates, and | pn that he ſhould have ten times 
5 much Wit as he has: Thus he never acts ac- 
cording to the true meaſure of his parts and ca- 
pacity. - And this reaſoning I'm ſure is juit. He 
slimited within certain bounds, which he ought 
not to paſs, but he leaps over 'em, gets out of his 
ſphere, and tho he perceives his own weakneſs, 
aways diſcovers it by pretending moſt to what 
he leaſt underſtands ; he talks moſt about what 
he knows nothing or but very little. of, attempts 
things above his power, and aims at what is too 
much for him: If he does ſomething, of whar 
kind ſoever, to a degree of perfeion, he judges 
of himſelf by that ; what he has in him good and: 
commendable, is obſcur'd by his atteting ſome. 
thing great and wonderful ; we can eafily fee 
what he is not, but we muſt ftrive:ro find out 
What he is, He's a man who never meaſures his 
ability, who knows nothing of himſelf, cannot 
R 3 " 
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tell his own Character, but alwaysitakes on him 


one which does not belong to-him. :-:; ; 
' * The greateſt Wits have: their :ebbings and; 


flowings, they are ſometimes out of humour, If 


they are  wife,they will then:talk little,and ceaſe 


writing; they will not.then endeavour to pleaſe; 


Should a man ſing when he has:a cold ?' ſhouldhe 
not rather wait till: his voice 15:reſtor?d: him. ? 
A Blockhead is a meer Machine; he' moves by 
ſprings and weights,  which-turn him about al- 
ways in one manner, and keep him in an equa- 
lity ; he is uniform, he never.alters his figure, if 
you have ſeen him- once, you. have ſeen him as 
he ever was: The Ox loughs , the Black-bird 
whiſtles, and he is fixt and ſettled by nature. I 
may venture to ſay 'tis his ſpecies to be ſo, what 


you ſee leaſt is his Soul, ſhe never as, is never: 


exercis'd, but always at reſt. 
* A Blockhead never dies, or if, according to 
our manner of ſpeaking, he muſt once dye, 1 
may lawfully ſay he gets by't, and that in the 
moment when others dye, he _— to live ; his 
infers, concludes, 

judges, foreſees, and does every thing ſhe never 
did before ; the finds- herſelf diſingag'd from a 
lump of Fleſh, where ſhe ſeemed to be buryd 
without function, motion, or any thing becom- 
ing her dignity. . She bluſh'd to ſee herſelf lodg'd 
in ſuch a Body, and fo long confin'd to ſuch bru- 
tiſh and imperfe&t Organs ; aſham'd that ſhe 
could produce nothing better than a Blockhead 
or a Fool. She now goes equal with the greatelt 
Souls, thoſe who animated the.. bodies of the 
moſt famous men, and inform'd the men of wit. 
And Bzvimxr's Soul is not diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Great Conde's, Richelieu's, Paſchal's, or Lingods, 
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 * A falſe delicacy in familiar ations,” in 

ners or conduc , is not ſo: call'd becauſe 'tis 
feign'd, but becauſe 'tis exercis'd in, little things 
which does not deſerve it. On the contrary, a 
falſe delicacy in a mans taſte or conſtitution, is 
only ſo when 'tis feign'd and. affeced.. Emilia 
crys out with all her ſtrength if her Coach jerks, 
ſheiſcreams at the leaſt danger which could not 
hurt her ; another nicely turns pale at the ſight 
of a Mouſe ; a third is fond of Violets, and 
{woons at a Tuberoſe. +14 | 
. * Who can promiſe himſelf tq content Man- 
kind: Princes, as great and: powerful as they 
are, ſhould not pretend to it. What is it. they 
would try 2 Should they concern themſelves 
about their -pleaſures, ſhould they truſt them 
with their ſecreſies, admit them into thoſe 
places, the bare ſight of which is a noble 
ſpectacle ; ſhould they afterwards ſhew 'em a 
thouſand other ſights to divert 'em, ſet their; in- 
rentions at work, order confſorts and feaſts, and 
allow them all the liberty they could deſire ; 
ſhould they aſlociate with 'em in their amuſe- 
ments, ſhould the great man become loving, or 
the Hero humane and free, it would not be e- 
nough. Men are tird in the end, with the very 
things that charm'd them in the beginning ; they 
would forſake the Table of the Gods. Nectar 
would in time become infipid. Vanity, and a 
wretched delicacy would tempt 'em to criticize 
on the moſt perfe& things. Their taſte, if we 


will believe them, . is above all that we can do to 


fatisfie it ; a Royal expence would be unſucceſs- 
ful, malice prompts them to do. what they can 
to leſſen the joy, which others may have in con- 
tenting them. Theſe very people; who ate com- 
monly fo civil and complaifant, can ſometimes 
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get themſelves, and one would not think they 
were the {ame perſons, for we then ſee a true 
man, Even in'a Courtier, + © 4 
**Aﬀeaation in geſture, ſpeech or manners, is 
frequently the product of idleneſs or indifference; 
much bufineſs and an application to ſerious aftairs 
oblige a man to keep to nature. = 7 3. 
* * Men have no certain Characters; or if the 
have any, cis that they have none which they 
always purſue,” which' never change, and by 
which they may be known. They are impatient 
in being always the ſame, in'perſevering either 
in Virtue or Vice.If they ſometimes leave one Vir- 
tue for ' another, they are more often diſguſted 
with one Vice for ' the fake of another. * The) 
have ſeveral contrary 'pailions and ' weakneſſes, 
Extreams are more' eaſie to ' them, than regular 
and natural condua, Enemies' to- moderation, 
exceſflive' in all things, in good ' as well as evil, 
and when they cannot ſupport, they eaſe them: 
ſelves by changing. Adraſtas' was fo great a Li 
bertine, and ſo debauch'd, rhat it had'been'diff- 
cult for him to have appeared' devout, and have 
followed the faſhion ; but *twould have coſt him 
much more to have been honeſt, oO 
* Whence comes it, that' fome people bea 
the greateſt diſaſters, with ſcorn and indiffe- 
Tence, and are'always fo choſerick on the leaſt 
inconveniencies.” Certainly this ſort'of condut 
is not Virtue -for Virtue is equal, and never does 
any thing that it ought not tro'do. *'Tis a Vice 
then, and nothing eMe but Vanity, that never 
awakens' and rouzes herſelf, but at thoſe events 
which make'a noiſe in the warld , but negledts 
merit on the reſt. 'fr of 4.50542 
'' # We ſeldom repent talking too lictle, but " 
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often talking roo much, a common and trivial 
maxim which every body knows, and no body 
practices, - {Þ 

* We are reveng'd on ourſelves, and give our 
Enemies too much advantage over us, when we 
fay things of them which are not true, and lys to 
reproach 'em. 

''* If mencould bluſh at their own aQions, how 
many fins,pub!ick and privace, woald cheyſave,by't 
' * If fome men are not ſo boneſt as they might 
have been, the fault is in their Education. 
 * Some men have juſt ſenle enough to make 
them prudent. | 
_* Ferula's and Rods are for Children, and 
Crowns, Scepters, Furrs, Swords, Maces, Caps 
and Hoods for Men. Reaſon and Juſtice, with- 
out their Ornaments, would neither perſwade 
nor deter. Men are more led by their Eyes and 
Ears, than their Underſtandings. 

Timon the Man-hater's Soul may be wild and 
Auſtere, 'but he is outwardly civil and ceremoni= 
ous, he ſeldom ſhuns, or frowns on any man : 
On the contrary, . be treats them decently and 
honourably, but he takes care not to give them 
any cauſe to be familiar ; he would know thera 
as little as poſſible, and like a Lady in . her viſits, 
is very cautious not td make any one his friend. 
as. Reaſ6n is eyer ally?d to Truth, we come at it 
but by one way, and have a thouſand to miſs. 
The {judy of wifdom is not fo extenſive as thax 
one cou'd make of Coxcombs and the impercinent. 
He who has ſeen none but polite and reaſonable 
men, either knows not Mankind, orknows them 
only by halves: Whateyer Variety he finds in 
conſtitution or manners, Converſation and po- 
lireneſs produce the ſame appearances Men re- 
pot 107% & TS '4& 2h: 84.3 ' ; £--Y {emble 
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ſemble each other by ſome outward civilities 
which pleaſe, and which being common to all, 
make them believe that they have the like affini- 
ty and relation in other things.. YE 

He, on the contrary,who mingles himſelf with 
the people, or retires into the Country, if he has 
Eyes, makes preſently ſtrange diſcoveries, ſees 
things perfetly new to him, which he never 
thought the leaſt of before ; he increaſes his 
knowledge of humanity by continual  experi- 
ences, and calculates by how many different 
ways men may be intolerable. _ ino? A 

* After having morally confider'd Mankind, 
and found out their falſe thoughts, opinions, in- 
clinations and affetions, we are forc'd to own, 
that obſtinacy is more prejudicial te 'em than 
inconſtancy. | 

* How many weak, effeminate, indifferent 
Souls are there, who have not very great defecs, 
and yet are good ſubjects for Satyr. What va- 
riety of ridiculouſneſs is ſpread over the whole 
human race, yet by its ſingularity is of no con- 
ſequence, and uſeleſs for inſtruction or morality, 
Theſe are particular Vices, which are not conta- 
gious, and are more perſonal than humane. 
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Of Judgment. 


Y Othingi nearer reſembles a lively conviction 
than an obſtinate Conceit ; whence pro- 
ceed Parties, Cabals and Hereſies. 

We are ſoon weary of thinking on a thing if 
we don't think right, for diſguſt is always the 
conſequence of ill opinion. 

* Great things aſtoniſh us, and ſmall diſhearten : 
Cuſtom makes both familiar. 

* Two contrarieties equally affet us, Cuſtom 
and Novelty. 

* There's nothing ſo mean, and ſo like the 
Mob, as to talk much in the praiſe of thoſe very 
perſons, of whom we thought indifferently before 
their promotion. 

* A Princes favour neither excludes, nor iny 
cludes merit. 

* *Tis 1urprizing, that with all the Pride which 
puffs us up, and the vaſt opinion we have of our 
own judgment, we negle& to make uſe of it 
when we ſpeak of other peoples merit : the com= 

mon vogue, popular favour, or the Princes fan» 
cy,. bear us down like a torrent, we extol what 
is prais d, more than what deſerves it. 

*,I_ doubt whether.any thing .is approv'd and 
prais'd with ſo much difficulty, as what deſerves 


moſt to be prais'd and approv'd. And if Vercue, 
Merit, 
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Meric,Beauty,Good ARions,and the beſt Writings, 
have a more natural and ſure effe&, than Envy, 
Jealouſie, or Antipathy ; 'tis not of a Saint that a 
Hypocrite ſpeaks well of, but of a brother Hy- 
pocrite: if a handlom Woman allows anothers 
beauty, you may rationally conelude ſhe excels 
in what ſhe approves: or if a Poet praiſe ano- 
thers Verſes, 'tis an even wager they are flight 
and frivolous. 

* Men have much ado. to like one another, 


they have but a weak inclination to approve reci-- 


procally of the actions, conduR, thoughts, and 
expreflions of others; nothing pleaſes, nothing 
contents, they put in ballance to what others 
cither recite, ſpeak or write, what they ſhould 
have done in ſuch a conjunure, what they think 
or have written upon ſuch a ſubje&, and are (0 
full of their own Ideas, that they have no room 
for anothers, | 

* The generality of men are ſo inclin'd to ir- 
regularity and trifiing, and the world is fo full of 
examples, either pernicious or ridiculous, that I 
ſhould be apt to believe Singularity, could it keep 
its bounds, would come very near to right rea- 
Ton, and a juſt condut, We mult do like other 
men ; a dangerous Maxim, which for the moſt 
part henifies we muſt do ill ; if you ſpeak not of 
things purely exteriour, and of no conſequence, 
but what depends on Cuſtom, Faſhion, or De. 
Cency. PF 
 * If Men were not more like Bears and Pan- 
thers than Men, if they were more equitable, if 
they were juſt to themſelves and others, what 
would become of Law, and the prodigious flou- 
riſhes are made on tt ? whexe wauld you find the 
Plaintiff and Defendant; and- all that you call 
"2 | = Juſtice? 
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Juſtice ? to what would even they be reduc'd, 


who owe all their livelihood and grandeur to 
the Authority that they have given the Laws 3 
If men were honeſt and impartial, whither would 
the quarrels of the Schools and Bar vaniſh ? If 
they were temperate, chaſte and moderate , 
what occaſion for the unintelligible jargon of 
the Phyſicians, which is a Golden Mine to ſuch 
who take upon them to ſpeak it. O Lawyers, 
DoRors and Apothecaries, what a fall would you 
have, could we all become wiſe 2 

How many great men, in the different exer- 
ciſes of Peace and War ſhou'd we have loſt ? to 


| What point of refin'd perfetion are ſeveral Arts 


and Sciences brought, which are not neceſſary, 
and were introducd into the world only as re- 
medies to thoſe evils to which Injuſtce gave the 
original ? | | 

How many things are there ſince Varro, of 
which Yarro was ignorant 2 what would not ſuch 
a knowledge as that of Plaro and Socrates ſuffice 
us. ? 

'To hear praiſe and diſpraiſe on a Sermon,. a 
piece of Muſick, or a Picture ; and upon the ve- 
ry ſame ſubje& to be entertain'd. with quite op- 
pofite ſentiments, is what makes me freely con- 
clude we may ſafely publiſh any thing, good or 
bad, for the good pleaſes ſome, the bad others, 
and the worſt has its admirers. 


* The Phcenix of ſinging Poetry riſes out of McQur- - 
his aſhes, and in one and the ſame day ſaw both naut, Au» 


the diſſolution and reſurrection of his Repurati- 
on ; and that ſame infallibie Judge, who is ever 
{o obſtinate (I mean the Publick) changed upon 
his account,. and either did deceive, or was de- 
ecived, He that ſhould now fay Qrinaw is an ill 

| roet, 
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Poet, would ſpeak almoſt as improperly, as he 


chat formerly ſaid he was a:good one. 
* Chapelain was rich, Corneille was not : La Pi 


celle and Rodogunt merited each a different” fate; 


ſo it has always been a queſtion, why in this or 
that profeflion, one has made his fortune, 'and 
another miſt ; for this mankind muſt enquire the 
reaſon of their capriciouſneſs, which in the pref: 
ſing conjuncure of their affairs, either of their 


pleaſure, health, or life, makes them often leave 


che beſt, and chuſe the worſt, 

* The chara&ter of a Comedian was infamous 
amongſt the Romans, but with the Greeks honou- 
rable ; what is our opinion ? we think of them 
like the Romans, and live with them - like the 
Greeks, , 

**T was ſufficient for Bathyllas to be 4 univerſal 
Mimick, to be courted by the Roman Ladies ; for 
Rhoe to Dance on the Theatre, or for Roſcia and 
Nerina to fing in a Chorus, to engage a crowd. of 
Lovers. Vanity and Impudence , the natural 
conſequences of too great a Power, made the 
Romans loſe the guſt there is in ſecret pleaſures ; 
they were fond of ating their loves upon the 
publick Stage ; they had no jealoufie of the Am- 
phitheatre, nor of ſharing the charms of their 
Miſtreſſes with the multitude ; their fatisfaRion 
lay in ſhewing they lov'd not a Beauty, or a good 
Actreſs, but an Actreſs. *: > 0 

* Nothing diſcovers better what diſpoſition 
men have to Knowledge and Learning, and how 
profitable they are eſteemed to the Publick, than 
the price which is ſet on them, and the Idea they 
have forard of thoſe who have taken the pains to 
improve them ; there is no Art fo mechanic nor 


ſo mean, that has not a quicker and ſurer way 
t0- 
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to Riches ; the Comedian lolling in his Coach, 
beſpatters the very face of Corneille walking afoot : 
with' many people Knowledge and Pedantry are 
ſynonithous, © | | | 
Often when the Rich man ſpeaks, the man of 
Learning muſt be ſilent, liſten, and applaud ; 
at leaft, if he would not paſs for nothing but 
Learned. 
 '*'There is 2 ſort of Courageto be uſed amongſt 
men of ſome humours, to ſupport the ſcandal of 
being Learned ; you find there an eſtabliſhe 
opinion againſt knowledge ; they know not the 
world, lay they, nor how to live, neither have 
they any genius for ſociety ; and ſo they ſend 
them back to their Books. As ignorance is an 
eaſe condition, which coſts but little pains , moſt 
of the World follows it, and they form ſuch a 
numerous party, in Court, City and Counrry, 
that the Learned can't bear head againſt them ; 
if they alledge in their favour the names of Eſtree, 
Harlay, Boſſuet, Segnier, Montauſicur, Wardes, Che- 
veuſe, Novion, La Moignon, Scudery, Peliſſon, and 
of many other perſons equally learned and polite ; 
nay, if you dare cite the great names of Chartres, 
Conde, Conte, Bourbon, Maine, Vandome,as Princes that 
knew how to joyn the higheſt knowledge to the 
Grecian and Roman Politeneſs, they'll not fail to 
tell you theſeare ſingular examples; if then you 
have recourſe to ſolid reaſons, alas they are roo 
keble- to ſtand againſt the publick vote : how- 
erer, it ſeems juſt, that they ſhould be ſome- 
what more wary in giving a deciſive judgment, 
andlet them take the pains only to queſtion whe- 
ther that mind that has made ſo great a progreſs 
In knowledge as to be capable of thinking, judg; 
vg, ſpeaking, and writing well, could nor, if 
it 
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it gave itſelf the trouble, be when it pleas'd Po: 


lite. | 
* A manwith a little trouble may perfedtly 
refine his manners, but there's much more re 
quired to polite his mind. TEE | 
* Such a one is Learned, ſays the Politician, 
he is therefore no man of bulineſs. 1d not eraf 
him with the management of my Wardrobe ; 
and he's to be ſure inthe right : Oat, Ximene, 
Richelieu were learned, were they men of ability! 
did they paſs for good Miniſters ? He underſtand 
Greek, ſays the Rich man, he's a Philoſopher ; at 
that rate an Athenian Fruiterer was a Philoſopher, 
for he underſtood Greek : what whimſey, what 
contradiction is this to the wiſe and judicious 
Antonine, who ſays, that the people would then 
be happy, when the Emperor philoſophized;ar 
a Philoſopher came to the Empire.  _. 
Languages are no more than the keys of Sci 
ences. He that deſpiſes the one lights the other: 
*tis of no importance, whether Languages are 
antient or modern, dead or living ; but whither 
they are barbarous or polite ; whither the Books 
they atford us are good or bad. Suppoſe - the 
Prench thould meet with the fortune of the Greet 


and Romany Tongues ; ſome Ages after-it ceasd 


to be conimonly ſpoken.; ſhou'd he be thought 
a Pedant that would then read Molzere or La For 
taine? / : | 

* If 1 talk of Ewuripilus, you ſay he's a Wit; you 
alſo call him a Carpenter that lays a Floor, and 
he that builds a Wall a Bricklayer : bur I. would 
ask you, Where does' ths Trades-man foliow. his 
Trade, what Sign has his Shop, and by what 
marks ſhall we know him ? what are his Tools, 


a Hatchet, or a Chiſſel? where does he " 
i 
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his Work, where does he expoſe it to Sale 5 An 
Artificer pretends to be an'Attificer ; Does Ewuri- 
pilus ſet up fora Wit ? If he does, he's a«Coxcomb, 

a vile Mechanick wretch, who has neither; Wir 
nor any thing that's agreeable, and is uncapable 
of a ſerious thought ; but if: he -pretends to no- 
thing I'll take him for a wiſe 'and ingenious Man : 
Why therefore you ſhould you call this Pedant or 
that ill Poet a polite Man ? do' you believe of 
yourſelf that you have no. Genius, or if you have 
any, think it fine and agreeable, and ſhou'd a 

man call you-a Wit, won'd you not take it for 
an affront : however Tl give you leave to call 
Euripiles {o,let the Irony paſs upon Fools and Men 
of no Judgment, as ignorant wretches pride them- 
ſelves in thoſe defefts, which they find in others, 
and cannot diſcover in themſelves. 

Speak no more.to me of Pen, Ink or Paper ; 

no -more of Style, Printer or Prefs, do not ven- 

ture to tell me: Antiſfhene you write well, proceed, ,,, .... 

what ſhall we never ſee a piece of yours in Fo- f ;3;;p004. 

lio ; treat of all the Vertues and Vices in one 
work, well purſu'd, methodical, (and they 
hould add) without end or order. 1 renounce 
every thing that looks like a Book ; the ſight of 

a Cat throws Beryllus into a ſwoon ; and a Book 

me ; am [I better Fed, or finer Cloath'd, has my 

Chamber a pleaſing Situation, and dol enjoy my 

caſe after having been expos'd to Sale theſe twenty 

Years ; you ſay I have a great Name and Repu- 
ation, ſay rather I'm ſtockt with unptoficable 
wind ; have I one grain of that Meral that pro- 
duces all things, the vile Lawyer enlarges his 
Bill, and will be paid thoſe charges which he |, .. 

never expended, and has for his Son-in-Law, a ,.. ,j, 

Count or a Judge; a Lacquey is made Colu- pad been a 

. miſltoner, Forman. 
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miſſioner, and -in.a little time becomes richer 
than his Maſter, .then ſoon ſcorning his mean 
Character, buys a title with his money ; one in- 
riches himſelf by. a Puppet-ſhow ; another by 
ſelling of water; aMountebank foots it to Town 
with : his Wallet at his back, not- able to defray 
his charges ; but goes from thence in his Coach 
and Six : Mercury is Mercury, and nothing more, 
and Gold not 'being ſufficient to pay for his 
thoughts and intrigues, they reward him with 
favour and diſtin&ion ; not to ſpeak of any thing 
but of lawful gains, you pzy a Gardner for his 
Skill, and the Workman for his time and labour, 
do you pay an Author for his thoughts and wri- 
ting ? if his Senſe is good, do you pay him 
largely ? does he-inrich or ennoble himſelf by 
thinking or writing well 2 Men' muſt be cloathd 
and fhav'd, have Houſes that muſt have doors to 
ſhut cloſe ;- but do they want any inſtruction! 
*rwere a Folly, Simplicity and Weakneſs, conti- 
nues Antiſthene, to ſet up again for an: Author or 
Philoſopher ; could I have a profitable Imploy- 
ment, which would enable me tolend my Friend, 
and pive to thoſe that can nere return, to write 
for ſport or idleneſs, as Tytiras play'd or whiſt!'d 
upon his Flute ; (this or nothing) I would write 
on theſe terms, and eaſily give way to the vio- 
lence of thoſe who throtel me, crying out will 
you write, they ſhould then read for the Title of 
my new Book ; of things Beautiful and Good,of Truth, 
of Ideas, of firſe Principles, by Antiſthene the Fi(b- 
Monger. 

* If Ambaſladors of Foreign Princes were 
Apes, who had learnt to walk on their hind 
Legs, and to make themſelves underſtood by 
Interpreters ; we could not have a great- 

el 
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' er ſurprize than what the juſtneſsof the Anſwers 
of ſuch as are ſent us, and the ingenuity which 
ſometimes appears in their diſcqurie gives us :our 
prepoſſeſlion in favour. of our Country, joyn d to 
the Pride of our Nation,” make us forget that Rea. 
ſon. belongs to all Climates,and juſt thoughts to all 
places where there are men ; we don'c love to be 
{0 treated by thoſe we call Barbarians ; if amongſt 
us there is any Barbarity, 'tis in being amaz'd at 
the hearing other People reaſon like us, 

All Strangersare not Barbarians, nor are our 

Country-men all Civilizd, inlike manner all the 

Country is not Wild, nor all the City Polite ; 

there 1s in Europe a certain place, part of a Sea 

Province ina great Kingdom, whoſe Husband- 

men are ſoft and affable, and their Burgeſles and 

Magiſtrates rude, and of an hereditary ruſti- 

City. 

* With a Language fo pure, ſuch nicety of 
Habit, Manners to cultivated, ſuch good Laws, 
and white compledtions, we are Barbarians to 
ſome ſort of People. 
 * If we ſhould talk ofthe Esfern People, how 


* they ordinarily drink a Liquor that flies up into 


the head, makes them mad, and forces them 
to vomit, we ſhould be apt to ſay tis Barba- 
rous. 
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* That Biſhop comes no moreto Court, lives carding 
retir'd, -is No more to be ſeen with Women, Cams 


Plays not, makes not one at Feaſts and Shews, is 
no man of Cabal, nor has the Spirit of Intrigue, 
but is always in his Dioceſs, where. he makes his 
continual reſidence, and' thinks of nothing bur 
inſtructing his people by diſcourſe, and editying 
them by his Example, conſumes his Riches in 
Charity, and his Body in Pennance, and is an I- 

 Þ Wh mitator 
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mitator both of the Zeal and Piety of the 
Apoſtles ; times are changed, he is threatned in 
this Reign with a more eminent Title. 

Can't we inſinuate to people of a certain Cha- 
racer and ſerious Profeflion, (to ſay no more 
of them) that they are not obliged to make the 
world talk of their Gaming or Singing, or to play 
the Buffoon like other men, andthat to ſee them 
fo pleaſant and agreeable, one would not believe 
they were elſewhere ſo regular and ſevere ; dare 


we urge that thereby they diſgrefs from them- 


ſelves, and from thar politeneſs which they pre- 
tend to ; that on the contrary, they ought to 
ſuit and conform their outward Adtions to their 
Conditions, and avoid doing as Painters in a 
contraſt Figure, and ſhew the ſame man under 
ſuch different ſhapes, as make the pieces entirely 
Fantaſtical and Groteſque. 

* We ought nottojudge of men as of a Picture 
or Statue, at the firſt ſight ; there is a Mind and 
Heart to be ſearcht ; the vail of Modeſty covers 
Merit, and the Maſque of Hypocriſy diſguiſes 
Malignity. There are but few Judges that have 
knowledge to diſcern aright to paſs Sentence, 
'tis but by little and little, and perhaps even by 
time and occaſion that compleat vertue or perfet 
vice, come at laſt co ſhew themſelves. 

Pyrocles ſays of a certain Lady, that her Soul 
is like a Diamond,fet tothe beſt advantage,thart all 
who talk co her, find ſomething in her ſo reaſo- 
nable and agreeable, that they can hardly diſtin- 
guifh their Admiration from Love. She is equally 
qualify'd to make a compleat Friend, or to ob- 
lige you to proceed beyond Friendſhip : Too 
young and too beautiful nor to pleaſe, and too 
modeſt to deſign it. She eſteems men for __ 

ut 
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but their Merit, and believes none of 'em are 
any thing more than her Friends. . Her vivacity 
and ſentiments ſurprize every body, and are fo 
inſinuating, that they engage them to be on her 
ſide. She knows perfeatly well the delicacies 
and niceties of Converſation , but ſometimes 
makes ſuch happy excurſions, as, among many 
pleaſant qualities, put the company always into 
the ſame good humour, She talks to you like 
one who is not learn'd, who ſeems to be inthe 
dark; and wants to be inform'd : but ſhe hear- 
kens to you like ' one who knows a great deal, 
can ſet a true value-on what you ſay, and will 
not let you loſe by her Converſation. Very far 
from affecting to ſhew her Wir by contradicting, 
or imitating Elvira, who had rather be thought 
brisk, than a woman of. good ſenſe and found 
judgment : She appropriates your . thoughts to 
herſeif, believes 'em to be her own, extends 
them, embelliſhes '*em, and makes you contented 
that you thought ſo well, or perhaps better than 
you your ſelf believed you did. She's always 
above Vanity, and in ſpeaking or writing never 
uſes Ornament inſtead of Reaſon , ſuppoſing 
Eloquence conſiſts in Simplicity. If ſhe under- 
takes to ſerve any one, and to engage you in the 
ſame intereſt, ſhe leaves raillery and politeneſs to 
Elvira, who makes uſe of them in all caſes, and 
employs only ſincerity, warmth, earneftneſs and 


' perfwaſion ; what is moſt predominant in her, is 


the pleaſure ſhe takes in reading, and converfing 
with perſons of worth and reputation, that ſhe 
mp profit by their taſte, not ſo much to be 
known to them, as to know them. We may 
prophetically commend her for the wiidom ſhe 
will one day certainly have, and the meric ſhe 
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prepares for her riper years, , Since with .a. jolt 


». 4 +4 » 
*- ii 


: and ſome,ſure 


[4 


coududt ſhe has juſter defigns; 
maxims, which are very uſeful to thoſe, who, 
like her, are-exposd to care and flattery. . She. is 
ſingular enough in her humour, without the leaſt 
wildneſs, a little too much inclin'd to Retire- 
ments. She wants nothing but opportunity, or 
as ſome would call it, a large Theatre tomake all 
her Vertues appear with Glory. be | 
* A handlome Woman, the more natural ſhe 
is, the more beautiful ; ſhe loſes nothing by,be- 
ing careleſs, and without any other Ornament, 
but what ſhe draws from hex beauty and youth ; 
an innocent Grace ſhines on her Face, animates 


every little. Action ſo much, that there would 
be leſs danger to ſee her adornd with all the ad- 
vantages of. Dreſs and Faſhion. . Thus an honeſt 


man 1s reſpe&ted, independant from all thoſe 
outward ations, by which he would endeavour 
to make his perſon more grave, and his vertue 
more ſpecious and referv'd ; ſince too great a 
modeſty, a ſingularity in habit, or the ſtate with 
which ſome walk, add nothing to ſincerity, nor 
does it raiſe Merit, but hurts, and often makes it 
look lefs pure, and more ſuſpected. 

Gravity too much affeted becomes comical, 


tis like Extremities that touch, whoſe middle is 


Dignity ; you cannot call this: being grave, but 
ating the part of a grave man ; he that ſtudiesto 


be ſo thall never obtain it : either Gravity is na- 


tural, or there is no ſuch thing, and 'tis eaſier to 

deſcend than aſcend. | 
* A man of parts and reputation, if he is ſowre 
and auſtere, he frightens youth, encreaſes an ill 
opinion of Vertue; makes one ſuſpedt the refor: 
mation he pretends to, and think its practice too 
trous 
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troubleſome ;: if, on'the contrary, he'is free in 
converſation,he is then a” profitable Leſſon, be 
ſhews mer! may live in pleaſare-and yer in buſi- 
neſs,be ſerious without renounteirig honeſt divers 
fions,and becomes an Exarnple they can follow. 
* Phyſiognotmy is not given us fora rule to judge 
men by, it'mayferve'us to" give%a gueſs of 'em. 
An ingenious air in men;*+ 1s: the ſame with re- 
gular: features* among women, --atd this kind of 
Beauty the moſt vain'may aſpire to. SINN 
* A man that has much Merit and Ingenuity, 
and is known-to have it, is not'tugly, with the 
moſt deform'd features ; or if there 1s a deformity 


> 
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it makes jo impreflion;, © © * 


© * How ftiuch Art is there 'in imitating Na- 


ture? how*' mach time, _what-rules, attention 


2nd labour, 'to dance with the fame freedom atid 
prace.you walk with : To fing as you ſpeak: To 


peak and expreſs yourſelf as you think : To 
give the ſame life and force, the fame paſſion 
and perſwaſfion to difcourfes you are to declare 
publickly, which we ſometimes naturally, 'and 
without meditation entertain our intimates with. 
* Thoſe thatwichout knowing us enough think 
il of us, do us no wrong, they attack not us, 
but the fantome of their own imagination. | 
* There are ſome little Rules and Duties of 
z00d manners, which belong to place, time, 
and perſons, which are not attainable by the 
force of ingenuity, and which cuſtom teaches us 
without any tronble : to judge of men by the 
faults which they commit in this kind, before 
they are well inſtructed, is to paſs judgment by 
the Nails, or the curl of the Hair ; that is, to 
make a judgment which will at one time or other 

deceive them, 
S 4 ”Y 
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* I know not if tis permitted to judge men by 


a ſingle fault, if. an. extreme neceflity, : a violent 


paſlion, or anatural'impulſe occafion'dit. 

* The contrary-to the report, either of affairs 
or perſons, is often the truth. 

* Without a great regard and continual atten- 
tion to what ,we. ſpeak, we are expoſed to ſay 
Yes and No to the ſame thing, or on- the ſame 


perſon, in an .hours time; puſht.on only by a 


ſpirit of Society. and Company, that naturally 


obliges one not ta contradict this man, or that, - 


tho they talk of things quite different in them- 
ſelves. aye 

* A partial man is perpetually expos'd to little 
mortifications, for 'tis-equally impoſfible that | his 
favourite can be always happy and wiſe, or ſuch 


'as he declares himſelf againſt be always in fault 
or unhappy. This puts him frequently out of 


Countenance, and makes him-bluſh at.his friends 
misfortunes, . or the. new Glory which thoſe ac- 
quire to whom he wiſh'd ill. 

A man that is ſubje& to be prepoſleſt, if he 
dares accept a place of Authority, either Eccleſia- 
{tical or Secular, is like a blind man that would 
paint, a dumb man that wouldpreach, a deaf 
man that judges of Symphony ; theſe are but 
weak refemblances, and which imperfely ex- 
preſs the miſery of prepoſſeflien. We ſhould 
add, that 'tis a deſperate malady, incurable and 
infe&ious, toall that approach the fick perſon, it 
makes usdeſert our Equals, Inferiours, Relations, 
and Friends, even our Phyſician ; they are far 
from being cur'd, if they can't be made to un- 
derſtand neither their Diſeaſe nor Remedy , 
which are to hear, doubt, to inform themſelves, 
and to ſee into Things, Flatterers, Cheats, and 
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Backbiters : they that never open their Mouths 
but to lye, or for their own intereſt, are the 
Knaves in whom they confide, who make 'em 
ſwallow all they pleaſe ; 'tis they alſo that poy- 
ſon fand kill them. Deſcartes rule, never to de- 
cide on the leaſt truth, before it's clearly and di- 

ſtintly known, is convenient and juſt, and ought 

to extend to the judgment we give of perſons. 

* Nothing revenges better the ill judgment 
men make of our Wit, Adqions, or Manners, 
than the baſe and poor Characters of thoſe they 
approve of, 

* On the ſame account you negle& a man of 
Merit, you admire a Blockhead. 

* A Blockhead is one that has not wit enough 
to be a Coxcomb. - 

* The Coxcomb is the Blockheads man of 
merit. The Impertinent is a forward Coxcomb. 

* A Blockhead wearies and tires, diſtaſtes, and 
is eaſily. repuls'd. . The Impertinent repulſes, ir- 
ritates, and offends : he begins where the other 
left off : The Coxcomb is between the Imperti- 
nent and the Blockhead, and is compos'd of one 
and t'other: | 

* Vices come from the corruption of the heart, 
the defeds of Vice from conſtitution, and ridi- 
culouſneſs from its want of Senſe. 

The ridiculous man is one, that whilſt he is ſo, 
has the appearance of a Blockhead: 

The Blockhead always is ridiculous, *tis his 
Character. A wiſe man may ſometimes be ridi- 
culous, but will not be ſo long. 

An error committed makes a wiſe. man ridi- 
culons. Dulneſs belongs to the Blockhead, Va- 
nity to the Coxcomb, Impertinence to the Im- 
pertinent. Ridiculouſneſs ſeems to reſide ſome- 

times 
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times in thoſe that are 'really ridiculous; and 


ſometimes in the imagination of thoſe that be- 


lieve they ſee ridiculouſneſs; where it neither is 
nor can'be. - - + IIs 
* Rudeneſs, Clowniſhneſs arid Brutality, may 
be the vices of a man of Senſe. 5 a 
A ſtupid man is a filent Blockhead, and in that 
more {upportable than a Blockhead, who is 
always prating. | | 
* What is oftentimes a jeſt froma man of ſenſe, 
is a blunder in a Blockhead. - - 
* If a Coxcomb could believe he ſpeaks ill, he 
would"loſe his Character. - "OW 
* One fign of mediocrity of Senſe is to be al- 
ways telling ſtories. © © He 2 IO 
 * The Blockhead is perplex'd with himſelf, 
the Coxcomb-has an air” of freedom and aſlu- 
rance ; the Impertinene carries it off with tmpu- 
dence, but modeſty belongst6 Merit. Fs 
* A few ſmall concerns,” dignify'd with the 
name of Aﬀairs, and oYR'g with a little ſenſe, is 
enough to make ſome*men haughty. © 
A graiti'or two of Senſe, and an ounce of Bu- 
ſineſs more, makes 'em important perſons. 
White 'you' only laugtr at 'em perhaps they ſtop 
there,if you complain of *emthey grow arrogant. 
* The character of a Man of Honour is be- 
tween that of the cunning man and the honeſt 
man, tho in an equal diſtance with reſpe& to 
thoſe two extreams. The diſtance from the man 
of honour and the cunning man grows daily leſs 
and leſs, and is upon the point of diſappearing. 
The cunning man is one that hides his Paflions, 
underſtands his Intereſt, and has either acquir d 
Wealth, or knows how to keep it. The man of 
honour is one that robs not on the Road, com- 
mits no Murders, and in fine, a perſon whoſe 


. | Vices 
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Vices do not make him ſcandalous, We know 
very well that an honeſt man'is a man of , ho- 
nour ; but *cis pleafant to thmk that every man 
of honour is not an honeft man. An honeſt mah 
js one that is neither Saint nor Hypocrite, and 
whoſe deſigns are only limited by Vertue. _ ** 
* NaturalGenius, Endowments, Judgment, Wit, 
andSenſe,are things different, butnot incompatible 
There is as much. difference between. good 
Senſe and Talent, as between the Cauſe 'and 
the Effet. Genius, is to Wit. as. the whole is 
in proportion to.its part., Shall 'T call 'a man, 
confin'd and circumſcrib'd to any one Art, a man 
of ſenſe, tho he: has any one Science in perfeQi: . -. 
on, but out of that ſhews neither Judgmerit, Me-.. 
mory, Vivacity, Manners nor Condu&, that 
underſtands ms __not, "thinks not, and exprefſes 
himſelf ill; a Muſicign for example, that after he 
has, as it were; bewitch'd me with his harmghy, 
ſems to be ſhut .yp with his Lite in the fame 
Caſe, and when he is without his. Inſtrument, Ts 
like a diſmounted Machine, we' perceive. quickly 
ſomething is wanting in him,and his Company no 
longer ſupportable;. Again, what ſhall I fay of 
Play,. who can define- it to me ? is there no Ot. 
caſion of forecaſt, cunning, or kill, to play at 
Ombre. or Cheſs; or if there is, how comes it 
that we ſee men.of weak parts, to excell in it, 
and others of great. ingenuity- that can't reach 
that point, whom a Man or Card: ia their hand 
perpiexes and puts out of Countenance. 


There is a thing in the world, if *tis poſſible, Mr /- Fon- 
more incomprehenſible: A 'perſon that appears '""* 


dull, fotriſh, and ſtupid, knows neither how to 
ſpeak, orrelate what he has ſeen, * but if he ſets 
to Write Ng man does it better ; he makes Ani- 
52 mals, 
. 
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mals, Trees, and Stones talk; and his works are 


Mr Co Full of Elegance, Natural Senſe and Delicacy, 


weille, 


Another is plain, timerous, and tireſome in 
converſation ; he takes one word for another, 
and judges not of the Goodneſs of his own Wri. 
tings, but by the Money they bring him ; he 
neither knows how to recite nor read what. he 
has writ, but in his Books you find him as great 
as Aupuſtus, Pompey, Nicomeds and Heraclius ; he 
talks like' a King, is a Politician, and a Philoſo. 
ſopher; he undertakes to make Heroes ſpeak and 


at, he deſcribes the Romans, and they are great. 


er, and more Romans in his Verſe than in their 
Hiſtory. | 


Saxtexil do Would you have another prodigy ? imagin a 


ee St Vitor, 


man eaſie, ſoft, complaiſant, and cholerick, fu- 
rious and gapricious z conceive a man ſimple, in- 
genious, credulous , a trifler, 'and giddy, a Child 
with grey hairs ; but permit him to retire with- 
in himſelf, or racher to give himſelf up to a ccr- 
tain Genius that. operates within him, perhaps 
without his being concern'd,-and it may be with. 
out his knowledge. Whit rapture! what eleva- 
tion! what figures! what language ! d'vs ask if I 
ſpeak of one and the ſame man? Yes, of the 
{ame Theodas, and of him alone ; he crys, labours, 
rolls on the ground, riſes, thunders, and roars, 
and from the midft of this Tempeſt | comes a 
Light which warms and delights jus. Let us 
ſpeak without a figure, he talks like a fool, and 
thinks like a wiſe man, ſpeaks cruth in a ridicu- 
lous way, and in folly ſhews ſenſe and reaſon. 


What ſhall I ſay farther, he talks and acts better 


than he underſtands, they are in him like two 
Souls that are not acquainted, have no depen- 
dance one on the other, and have cach their 
turns 
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turns or diftin& funRions. This Pi&ure would 
ne in | Want one ſurprizing ſtroke, ſhould I omit to tell 
ther, | you,that he is at all times covetous and infatiably 
Wri. # deſirous of Praiſe, ready to-expoſe himſelf to his 


; he | Criticks,and in the main plyable enough to profit 
IC. he | by their cenſure. I begin to think my ſelf, that 
great | Thave made the Pifture of two different perſons, 
5 he | and 'tis not impoflible to find a third in Theodas, 

loſo. | for he is a good, pleaſant and excellent man. 


and * Next to found Judgment}, Diamonds and 
reat- F Pearls are the rareſt things to be met with. 
heir Such a one is known in the world for his great 


Capacity, and -where-ever he poes is honour'd 
n 2 | and cheriſh'd, bur is ſlighted at home, and can'c 
fu F create an eſteem in his Relations ; another on 
in- E the contrary is a Prophet in his own : Country, 
nild F amongſt his Servants enjoys a good name, and is 
ith- U applauded by all that live with him, for his fingu- 
:cr- £ lar merit, his whole Family concur ia it, he is 
aps | their Idol ; but this Character he leaves at home, 
th. UE it travels not with him. 


Vas The world .mutiny againſt a man that begins 
fl to grow in Repute, thoſe he eſteems his Friends 
he hardly pardon a growing merit, nor the firſt re- 
rs, port that ſeems to give him a ſhare of the Glory 
'S, they poſleſt ; they hold out to extremity, till the 
a Prince has declar'd himſelf by recompences, then 
Us they immediately congratulate him, and from 
d that day he is accounted a man of Merit. 
1- * We often affe&t to praiſe ſome men immo- 
1. | derately, who littie enongh deſerve it; we ele- 
T vate 'em, and if we could, would adyance them 
0 above ſuch as are really excellent. 
- This proceeds either from our being weary, of 
r applauding always the ſame perſons ; or, be- 
L cauſe their Glory thus divided becomes more 


{up- 
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ſupportable, and we can then look on it without 
being ſo much offended as before. ws 

We ſee that the_wind of Favours carries.men 
away with fall ſail, in a moment they loſe ſight 
of Land, and continue their courſe. All thingy 
{mile upon 'em and ſucceed with them, their 
words and a&tions are all attended with Elogies 
and Rewards, they appear not but to be com- 
plemented and careſs'd, they are like an immo- 
vable Rock on the Coaſt, againſt which all the 


waves fplit ;- all the winds of Power, Riches, 


Violence, Flattery, Authority and Favour ſtir 
them not, *tis againſt the Publick that theſe ſuf- 
fer Shipwrack, -. + Toth wy 

*Tis Common and Natural to judge of others 
labours by the agreement they have with our own, 
The Poet, filled with great and ſublime Ideas, 
makes {mall account of the Orators diſcourſe, 
that is often exercis'd on mean objects ; and the 
Hiſtorian can't comprehend how a reaſonable 
Soul can imploy his time in contriving Fictions, 
or finding outa Rhime. Thus the Divine, plung'd 
in the ſtudy of the Fathers and Councils, thinks 
all other learning or knowledgedull, vain and un- 
profitable, whilſt he perhaps is as much deſpis'd 
by the Geometrician. 

One may have Senſe enough to excel in a par- 
ticular thing, and in that to give inſtructions, 
that wants ſenſe to know that he ought to be 
ſilent upon another ſubje&, of which he has but a 
flight knowledge; he comes off handſomly 
whilſt he keeps within the limits of his Genius, 
but when he wanders he makes the man of 
{ſenſe talk a like blockkead. 

Herilus, whether he tpeaks, declaims;: or writes 


is continually citing; he brings in the Prince _. 


O 
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of Philoſophers to tell you, that Wine will make 
you drunk, and the Roman Orator, that Water 
qualifies it ; he diſcourſes of Morals ; 'tis not he 
but the Divine Plato, that aſſures you Vertue is 
amiable, and Vice odious, or that one and tother 
will turn into habit ; things the moſt common 
and trivial, and which he is capable of thinking 
himſelf, he will owe to the Antient Latins and 
Greeks, not to give authority to what he ſays, nor 
to gain it for what he knows ; but purely for the 
fake of Citation. | | 

\ * You often hazard, and ſometimes ſpoil a 
Jeſt, by ſpeaking it as your own, 'tis dull and 
loſes its force with the men of Wit, or thoſe that 
think themſelves. ſo, who perhaps would never 
have ſaid any thing ſo well-: on the contrary, it 
would meet with better reception if told as ano- 
thers. Ir is but a matter of fat, which no body 
has any extraordinary concern for ; it is more 
inſinuating, and gives leſs Jealouſie ; it offends no 
body, if it is diverting *tis laugh'd at ; if it's admi- 
rable it is admired. 

It has been ſaid of Socrates, that he was deliri- 
ous,and a Fool with abundance of Wit ; but thoſe 
Greeks who ſo freely Charadterized that great 
man, may not . unjuſtly paſs for Fools themſelves. 


What whimſical Images, ſay they, does this Phi- 


bſopher repreſent -unto us-? what ſtrange and 
particular manners does he deſcribe 2 whence had 
he, or how could he colle& theſe extraordinary 
Ideas ? what Colours, what Pencil, did he make 
uſe of 2 they are all meer Chymera's. They de- 
ceive themſelves, they are Monſters, . they ' are 
Vices ; but all ſo-painted tothe Life,that che very 
hehe of them terrifies. Socrates is far from a Cy- 
nick, he ſpares their Perſons, but laſhes their de- 
baucheries. | A 
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A Man who has rais'd himſelf by Tricks, un: 
derſtands a Philoſopher, is throughly acquainted 
with his Precepts, Morals and Condud ; and 
not imagining-that Mankind has any other end 
in their ations, than what he has all his life pro. 
poſed to himſelf, ſays in his heart I pity him, his 
Maxims are low and rigid, he has miſt his way, 
this wind will never carry him to the proſperous 
port of preferment, and according to his own 
Principles he argues juſtly. 

I pardon, ſays Antiſthius, thoſe T have praiſed 
in my Works, if they forget me ; what I have 
done for them, they deſerved it. But[ will not ſo 
eaſily pardon thoſe whoſe Vices I have attackt 
without touching their perſons ; ſince J have laid 
ſo great an obligation on them as to corre them ; 
but as this is a ſucceſs that never happens, itfol- 
lows that neither are obliged to make me any r& 
turn. 

They may, ſays the Philoſopher, deny my 
writings their due merit ; but they are not able 
to diminiſh their Reputation; if they pretend to 
it, why ſhould not I ſcorn them ? 

Ir is an happy thing to be a Philoſopher, but a 
very unhappy thing to wear that Character ; t0 
give one tha: ſtile is an affront, till the ſuffrage of 
men have declared it otherwiſe, and reſtoring to 
that Auguſt name its proper Idea, have attributed 
to it all the eſteem which it deferveth. | 

* There is a Philoſophy which raiſes us above 
Ambition of Fortune, that equals us to (what 
ſhall I ſay ? places us above) the Rich, the Great 
and the Powerful ; that prompts us to contemn 
preferments,and thoſe that procure them : that ex- 
empts us from the fatigue of the cringing, petition” 


ing, and importunate ſolicitations, and &ven, 
prevent 
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prevents thoſe exceſlive tranſports of Joy, which 
are the uſual companions of. great promotions. 

id = - There. is another |Philoſophy which diſpoſes 
1d and ſubjects us to.all theſe things, for the ſake of 
0- our Neighbours and Friends : This is the better 
is of the two. RT Rs POO TOO 
y, B -* It will ſhorten, and rid us ofa thouſand tedi- 
us WY ous diſcuffions, to take it for granted, thatſome 
vn I perſons are not capable of talking well ; and to 
condemn all that they have, do,,,or will ſay. | 
d  * We only approve of others forthe reſeng- 
ve I blance we imagin they bear to. our felves,- and ſo; 
ſo Rooms, to eſteem any one is to equal him to our 
kt MF lcives. | 
aid * The ſame vices which are deformed and ins 
n ; F fupportable-in others, we don't feel in our ſelves, 
ol WM they are not burthenſom to us ; but ſeem to reſt 
re- WF vithout weight, as in theirproper centers. Such 
an one, ſpeaking of another, draws a diſmal Pi- 
my I dure of hins, not in the laſt imagining that at the 
ble MW fame time he-is Painting himſelf, 
to There is nothing would make us correct our 
own faults ſo readily,as to be able toobſerve them 
t a W inothers ; 'ris at-this jaſt diſtance, that they ap- 
: tO I pear what they are, and raiſe in us an indignation 
of WW cqual co their demerit. 
: to M Wiſe Conduct turns upon two Centers,the paſt 
ted MW and the future ; he that hath a faithful memory 
| Wunda vaſt foreſight, is out of danger of cenfuring 
ove Ein others thoſe faults he may have been guilty of 
hat I himſelf, or condemning an ation which in a 
eat I parallel caſe, and in like circumſtances, it will be 
-mn I impoſſible for him to avoid. 
ex- * The Souldier and the Politician,like cuninng 
jon” Gameſters,do not command chance ; but they ad- 


ven Wile, chey prepare a abs and icem rea y to 
. G * 
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detefmine it ;'they don't only know what theFool 
and theCoward are ignorant of, I mean to make 
uſe of the firſt opportunity ; but\by their meaſures 
| and precaution they know how to ſerve themſelves 
= of this or that accident, or of ſeveral of them to- 
| gether : If this happens, they get by it z if that 
| comes to paſs, they alſo get by it ; and the fame 
| accident is advantageous ſeveral different ways. 
| Theſe wiſe men ought to be commended fo 
- _ their good fortune, as well as wife conduc, and. 
chance ought to be recompenc'd as vertue in them, 
* I place nothing above a great Politician but 
; hethat deſpiſes to become fuch, and is more and 
more perſwaded that the world does not deſerye 
his thoughts: | wk 
* There is in the beſt Counſels ſomething that 
diſpleaſes ; *tis not our own thought, and theres. 
fore preſumption and caprice furniſh pretences 
enough to reject it at firſt ſight, and reflection. 
1H and neceflity only force its reception: 
mA * What ſurprizing ſucceſs accompanies that 
M. | 7:- Favourite, during the whole courſe of his life; 
fic, what better fortune could ſupport him, without 
interruption', without the leaſt diſgrace, He 
had the firſt Poſt, the Princes Ear, vaſt Treas 
ſures, a perfe&t Health and an eafie Death ; but 
what a ſtrange account has he to give for his MW * 
life ſpent at Court, for Counſels given, for thoſe Wea 
that have been negleted, for good deeds which Wauf 
have not been done, and on the contrary, for Whit | 
the evil ones he hath commiteted , either by Whand 
himſelf or others; in a word , for all his Fly 
Proſperity. K * 
We gain 'by our Death the praiſes of our Sur* © idya 
vivors, frequently without any other merit than W dgiq 
that of ceaſing to be ; the ſame Elogies ſerve at 
-preſent for Caroand Pjjo, Ths 
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. The Report runs that Piſois dead, 'tis a great 
los, he was a good Man; and deferved a longer 
fe ; he wasan agreeable Man, had Wit; Reſo- 
ſution and Courage , he 'was' Generous and' 


Truſty ; (Add only that he's dead.) 
;* That we cry up thoſe that diſtinguiſh chem- 
fresby theirhoneſty, difintereft and probity, is 
not fo much theirElogy, as a difgrace to the reſt. 
W ofmankind; *X | 

BW * Such an one relieves the neceffitous who 
feplets his own Family, and leaves his Son a 
beggar ; another bnilds a new Hotfe, tho' he 
fas not paid for the Lead of that which was fi- 
iſhed ten years before ; a third makes preſents 
jd largefles, and ruins his Creditors, I would 
fin know whether Pity, Liberality and Magnifi- 
tence can be the Vertues of an unjuſt man ; or 
whecher Humour and Vanity, are not rather the 
'auſes of this injuſtice; , ; _ : 
- * Difpatch is an effential circumſtance of that 
uftice we owe to others ; to occaſion attendance 
—_— 5s | 

Thoſe do-well, or what they ought, that is, 
ery well, but he does very ill who fſutfers the 
ea» WF vorld ro ſpeak always of him in the future tenſe; 
but Wind ſay he will.do well. 
his W *'Tis ſaid of a great man, who has two ſer | 
ole WF meals a day, and ſpends the reſt of his time co 
net Wezife digeſtion, that he ſtarves ; to ſay that he is 
for W hot rich, or that his affairs are in ill circum- 
by W fances, this is figurative, it might be more lite- 
his rally faid of bis Creditors: po OE Bs, 
* The Honeſty, Reſpect and Politefiels of thoſe 
ur* W idvanced in years of either Sex, give the a good 
han Bf ddinion of what we call Antienc time, 
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**Tis an over-confidence in. Parents, to have. 
too great Expectation from the. good Education: 
of their Children, and a great error to expe& nos 
thing, and nepledt it. | p 
: * Were it true, what ſeveral affirm, -that Edys 
cation doth not. change the Soul and Conſtituti- 
on, and that the alterations that. it makes 'werg 
not ſubſtantial, but meerly ngprictel I would. 
yet forbear ſaying that it would beunprofitable.”” 

* He that ſpeaks little is fure of advantage, ?tis 
preſum'd he has Wit.; and if indeed he does not. 
want it, *ts preſum'd he is Excellent. Wo 

* To think only of our ſelves and the preſent 
time, is the ſource'of Error in Politicks. ' 3 

* The greateſt misfortune, next to that of bez 
ing Convicted of a Crime, is often that of being 
obliged to clear our ſelves from it ; one may. 
acquitted in a Court of Juſtice, and yet found 
euilty by the voice of the people. 2 

* A Man is juſt to ſome practical rules of Reli- 
gion, we ſee him nicely obſerve them; no m 
commends or diſcommends him ; he is not though 
of : but if another reclaims, afterten years negl« 
of all Religious duties,he is cried up and applauded 
for it ; every mans judgment is free, for my patt 
I blame his long forgerfulneſs of his duty, and 
think him happy. in his Reformation, 

* 'The Flatterer has too weak an opinion both 
of himſelf and others. * 

* Some perſons are forgot in the diſtribution of 
Favours, which puts us upon inquiry Why 
they were furgot? and if they were preferred, We 
thould be apt ro ask Why they were remembred ! 
Whence proceeds this contrariety, is it from the 
characters of the perſons, or the:incerticude- of 
our judgments, or rather from hoth 2? _ 
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' * Tis a common way | of talking, After ſuch 
"Fw one, who ſhall be Chancellour ? Archbiſhop? 
or Pope ? . We 'proceed further, and every one 
makes the promotion according to his wiſhes, or 
aprice, which is often of perſons more aged and 
infirm, than thoſe that at. preſence enjoy thoſe 
places ; as there is no reaſon why dignity ſhould 
hill the preſent poſſeſſors, which ſerves on the 
contrary to make them young again, and pives 
the Body and Soul freſh vigour ; ſo 'tis no un- 
alual thing for ſuch to bury their Succeſfors, 
-*Diſgrace extinguiſhes Hatred -and Jealouſie, 
ad it may very well doſo. He that is not great . 
mough to raiſe our Envy, we think he has. no 
Merit. There it no Vertue ſo ſublime, but'we 
km pardon in him. *Tis no Crime in him to'be: 
O. | by 
Nothing appears well in a man out of favour , 
WHertue and- Merit are lighted, miſinterpreted, 
Emiſcall'd Vice ; if he has ſo much Courage, 
lit he fears neither Fire nor Sword, .or does he” 
& the Enemy with as much bravery as Bayard 
d* Montrevel, he is raſh and fool-hardy, and , his 
k nothing of the Hero in him. 5 Mr *: 
:Icontradidt my ſelf, I own it,” but blame for 4, Com. 
mankind, whoſe Judgments I relate. I ſpeak Gen.p.zc. 
of different perſons, but of thoſe very fame Licut,Gen 
nons that judge ſo differently. : 
” We need not tarry twenty years to ſee men 
ange their opinion about the moſt ſerious : 
ings, or thoſe that appear moſt certain ard 
le, I ſhall not attempt to mainiain that Fire" 
Lits own nature, and independant from our 
aſes, is void. of heat, thacis to ſay, nothing 
e what we feel in our ſelves at its approaching, 
ſome time or other ir becomes as hot agaivas?. 
4 $54 * EVEL, 
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ever,Nor ſhall I aſſert that one cight Line falling M © 
on another makes two right Angles, or. equal to | * 
two, for fear ſomething more or ieſs .may be dif. " 
covered, and I may be rallied for my Propoſiti-M .. 
on ; neither ſhall I ſay with'all France, that Vauban ; 
: 15 infallible ; for who. can ſecure me, that ina 'c 
ſhort time no body. will diſcover that even in M :* 
Sieges, which is his peculiar Excellency, and MW - 
where he decides arbitrarily, heerrs oft-times, and MW c 

is liable to miſtakes as well as Antiphilm., © © 
* If you believe People exaſperated againſt MW n 
one another, over whom paſſion has aſcendanry;W - 
i the Learned Man is a Pedant,the Magiſtrate a Buri , 
| | or Mechanick,' the' Treaſurer an Oppreſſor, the 70 
| Gentleman an Upfart ; but.it is ftrange that theſe K 
S ſcurcilous Names, which choler and hatred haveliﬀW&- ” 
nu invented, ſhould become ſo familiar to us, and - 
| | | thatdiſdain, as cold and peaceable as it is, ſhould, 
. dare to uſe them. '' ' - —_—_ 
| - -& Your heat your felf, and give your ſelf up br 
3 | to the tranſports of Paſſion, eſpecially when than c 
Enemies' begin to fly, and the Vidtary is no lon . 
er doubtful; 'or before a Town that has Capituiſ$+ * 
lated. You mightily affect in a Fighe, or during» ** 
E1 a Siege, to' ſeem'to be in an hundred places aff - 
g | | ne; that is; to be no where ; to prevent thelſÞ "* 
Wi orders of the: General, for fear of obeying ©* 
; | | them; and to ſeek occafions rather to" avoid " 
Y | than: receive them: ; can you call this true Cough * 
| | TEES: > 5, EA ORC a 
v | ' *, Place men to maintain a Poſt where they © 
may be killed, and nevertheleſs where' they 00 y 
eſcape : they love both Honour and Life. X 
[ _ _ -* To fee haw men love Life, can it be ima - 
' FZinedthatthey love any thing more than it, ant $ 
&# 


.that Glory which they prefer to Life, is'ofcen at 
Fs pi RP) Ae £8 (2>:6"C.0 47 t 6! 7 0 OP 
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opinion of themſelves, eſtabliſhed in the minds of 
a thouſand People, whom either they don't know 


10 or don't eſteem. 


* Some, who are neither Souldiers nor Cour- 


-Y tiers, make Campaigns, and follow the Court ; 


they don't form a Siege, but they afliſt in it ; they 
ſoon ſatisfy their curioſity in the ſeatof War, how 
inquiſitive foever it may be, concerning the 
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| Trenches, the effeas of Bombs and Cannon, the 


' Carcaſſes, the Order and Succeſſes of an Attack, 
. &icoccurs ; they obſerve the oppoſition continues, 
| the Rains fall, the fatigues increaſe, they wade 
| thro dirt, - and encounter both - the Elements ; 
perhaps the Lines forc't, and they may be encloſed 
\ between a Town and an Army: what extremi- 
| ties are theſe? Their courage fails, chey mur- 
| muring cry out, Will the raifing this Siege be of 
| ſofatal conſequence ? Does the ſafety of the State 
| depend upon one Cittadel ? The Heavensthem- 
| ſelves declare againſt us, and ſhan't we ſubmit to 
* them, and defer the Enterprize till another ſea- 
fon? Then they lole all their reſolution, and if 


- they durſt, would rail at the obſtinacy of the Ge- 


| neral, who. withſtands all obſtacles, and is ant- 


WF mated even by the difficulties of the Enterprize ; 


| he expoſes and fatigues himſelf night and day ta 
' accompliſh his deſign. But as foqn as the Enemy 


{ capitulate, theſe (diſpirited wretches cry up the 


importance of the Conqueſt, by anticipating the 
. conſequences, and exaggerating the neceflity he 
lay under of doing it, and the danger and ſhame 
Which would have attended the raiſing of the 
diege ; they endeavour to prove that the Army 
that covered them from the Enemy was invinci- 
ble ; they recurn' with the Court, as they paly 
thro Towns ang Villages, are proud to be gazed 
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at by the Inhabitants from their Windows ;' and 
they triumph-'on the Road, as if they were the 
men that took the place, imagining themſelyes 
very.brave. When come home, they deafen you 
with Flanks, Curtains, Ravelins,. Baſtions, Half- 
moons, and - Covert-ways: They give you an 
account of thoſe places where curioſity led them, 


the unavoidable hazards they were in, | and the 
danger they ran of being kill'd, or taken by the: 


Enemy ; they are only ſilent concerning their 


fears. 
I's the leaſt inconvenience in the world to be 


ſhort in a Sermon or Oration ; it leaves the Ora- 


tor all that he has of Wit, good Senſe, Fancy, 


Good Manners and Inſtruction ; and robs him: 


nothing ; but it is very ſurprizing that men ſhould: 
affect a ſort of Shame and Ridicule, by expo | 
themſelves in tedious and often unprofitable Dit- 


courſs, and fo run a riſque of their Reputation. 


* Thoſe that make the worſt uſe of their time: 


are the firſt that complain of its ſhortneſs ; ſuch 
as waſte it in Dreſſing, Eating, Sleeping, and 
Impertinent Talk, and in contriving what to do, 
and generally doing nothing at all ; chey want it 


for their buſineſs or pleaſure ; on the contrary, 


thoſe that make the beſt pſe 'of it have ſome to 
ſpace. N 


There is no States-man ſo thronged with buſi- 


nels, but trifles away two hours eyery day, which 
amounts.toa great deal in a long Life; and if ths 
evil is much greater in other ſtations, what an in- 
finite waſte is there made of this precious thing, 
Which you complain you want. þ 

* There are a ſort of Gods Creatures which are 
call'd Men, who have a Soul which is a Spirit ; 
whoſe whole Life is employ'd in, and whoſe moſt 
| 180: 


Mbit 
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yigorous attention 4s taken up in fawing of Mar- 
ble ; this is. very fooliſh and <rivial. But there 
are others more aſtoniſhing, for they are entirely 
uſeleſs, and ſpend their days in doing nothing : 
this is yet leſs than ſawing Marble.  - 
* The major -/part. of Mankind ſo far forget 
that they have' a: Soul, ''and launch out into ſuch 
Attions and Exerciſes, where it is'of no uſe, that 
believe we ſpeak advantageouſly of any man when 
we ſay he thinks ; this is become a common Elo-' 
1, and yet it raiſes a Man only above a Dog or 
a Horſe, | 
* How do you divert your ſelf? how do you 
hend your time ? Is the queſtion ask'd both by 
Fools and Men of Senſe? if I anſwer, 'tis open- 
iz my Eyes, and ſeeing, in preparing my 
Ears to hear, in enjoying Health, Eaſe and Li- 
berty ; *tis to ſay nothing, the ſolid, the great, 
ind the only good is lighted, makes no imprefli- 
0m. The Anſwer ſhould be, Do you Game, do 
Jou Dance ? 
T5 it good for a man to have a liberty (if it were 
foſſible ) ſo large and excenſive, that itwould on- 
y prompt him to deſire one thing elſe, that is, ta 
have leſs liberty. 
Liberty is not Idleneſs, it is a fres uſe of time 
bchooſe our Labour and our Exerciſe; in one 
word,” to be free is not to do nothing, but to be 
Wc fole arbiter of what we do, and what we leave 
Indone .? In this ſenſe what goodiſo great as Li- 
erty, 
 * Czſar was not too old to think of the Conqueſt 
U the Univerſe ; * He had no other happineſs to | 
deavour after, than a brave courſe of Life, and. v. Paſcal 
igreat Name afcer Death ; being born fierce and },"0ughts, 
wbitions, and enjoying a vigorous health, hey. {;ys the 
| | couldcontrary. 
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* Contrary Pattern, hath already convinc'd the Univerſe hy 
co the tn1-, 5s divine Qualities, and anticipated Vertue 


vial Latm 


Maxim, 
- 
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could not better employ his time than in the 
Worlds Conqueſt, Alexander being very younglſ,. 
for ſo ſerious a deſign, it's ſtupendious that inf} 
his juvenile years Women and Wine did not co 
found his Enterprize. q 

* A young Prince, of an auguſt Race, the low 
and hope of his People, given by Heaven to pro 
long the felicity of che Earth, greater than h 
Progenitors, the Son of a Hero, who was hi 


' 


'that the Sons of Hero's are nearer being ſo 
other men. * 
* If the World was to continue an hundred mil 


lions of years, it is ſtill in ics Spring, and is buy {4 
now beginning ; we ourſelves are not far from thellff 5; 
firſt Men and the Patriarchs; and who could df + 
ſtinguiſh us from them in Ages ſo diftant : butif well mn; 
may judge of what is to come by what ispaſt,homſ® je 
many things are there unknown to us in Arts anger 
Sciences, in Nature, nay, I durſt ſay in Hiſtory" - 
00 ? Whar vaſt diſcoveries would then be madeie ;r 
what diiferent Revolutions would then happen nm 
in the States and Empires of the whole World iﬀ& þ+ 
How great would our Ignorance appear, and” {; 
how flender our Experience, that is not of above þj 
ſix or ſeven thouſand years ſtanding ? | th 
 * There is no way too tedious for him that + 
Travels gently, and without hurry : and there 
are no adyantages too remote from thoſe chat} +, 
prepare themſelves with Patience: KF c 
* * Tocourt no body, and expe&t na: courtſhip} . 4 


from any, is an happy condition, a Golden « 
Ape, and the moſt Natural ſtate of Man. n 
'-/* The World is for thoſe that follow the Court þh 

® 


or people Cities ; but Nature 1s theirs who iohs 
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aT pit the Country 3; they only live, or at leaft only 
YOungF' only know that they live. k 
oF * Why do you treat'me with this coldneſs ? 
of ind why do you complain againſt me for ſome 
"BY Expreflions of mine, in relation to ſome of our 
[young Courtiers ? You are not Vicious, 7hraſyl- 


x, are you ? for my part I know it not, but you 
inform me fo your ſelf ; that which I know is, 
*that you are not Young. + 

'"And, you thar are perſonally offended at what 


7 faid of ſome great people, don't cry out of 


*z wound intended foranother ; Are you. Haughe 
'ty, Malicious, a Buffoon, a Flatterer, a Hypo- 
'crite 2 1 was ignorant of it indeed, and didMot 
| = of you ; but was ſpeaking of ſome Great 
p cn. : : | | 
-' * Moderation and Prudence in Condudt leave 
men obſcure. To beknown and admired, 'tis 
*neceſfary to have great Vertues,or what 's perhaps 
Pequal, great Vices. © 


18 '-* Men are pre-engag'd, prejudic'd and charm'd 
W indifferently, with the condut of great and 
"= mean perſons ; a fortunate Crime wants little of 
"W being commended, as much as a real Vertue, and 
W ſucceſs ſupplies the place of all Vertues: .Tis a 


F Black action, ' a horrid - odious attempt indeed, 
| that Succeſs cannot juſtify. © © © 
'* Men, ſeduc'd by fair appearances, and ſpe- 


” cious pretences,” are eaſily induc'd to like, and 


'F approve an ambitious deſign of ſome-great man's 


coritrivance, ' They ſpeak of it with concern ; 
the boldneſs, or the novelty pleaſes them ; ir be- 
comes familiar to 'em already, and they expet 
nothing but the ſucceſs : when on the contrary it, 
happens to miſcarry, —_ confidently, and with- 
out any regard to their former judgment, FR»Mp 
boos a4 Eo ct ET 2-4 SS i 0 


/ 
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of the ation, that it was raſh, and cou'd neyer 
take. 

* There 'are ſome deſigns, which are of that 
vaſt conſequence, and make fo great a figure ; 
which have imployd the Tongues of Men fo 
long ; which have caus'd ſo much hope or fear 
to ſeveral People engag'd in 'em ; according to 
their difterent Intereſts, in which all the Honour 
and Fortunes of a man are concern'd ; theſe haye 
made too much ſhew to be withdrawn, without 
being executed, how dreadful ſoever the dan 
may be, that a man begins to foreſee will be 
the conſequence of his undertaking : He muſt on, 
chÞ it overwhelms him ; the leaſt evilhe is toex-. 
ped is the miſcarriage. | | 

* In an ill man there is not wherewithal to 
make a great man: You may commend his In- 
fight, and his Contrivance, admire his Condu&, 
extol his Addreſs, to make. uſe of the —— | 
and ſhorteſt means to attain his ends : If his ends. 
are bad, Prudence has no ſhare in them: ; and 
where Prudence is wanting, find Greatneſs if you 


Call. 
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= Of the Faſhion. 


T- a very fooliſh thing, which very much be- 
be WY, trays our weakneſs, to be ſubje& to the 
"WW khhion in our Diet, way of Living, Health agd. 
" WM Conſcience. Brown Meat is out of faſhion, and 
Wl therefore tis infipid ; and 'twould be an offence 
[#ainſt good manners, to cure a Fever otherwiſe 


hy than by bleeding : Tt has been out of faſhion chis 
a \{Weftrat while to dye by the hands of Theorymes ; 
x one but the populace are now fay'd by his Pious 
4 W-bortations ; he has outlivd himſelf. 

Y * Curioſity isnot an inclination to what is good 
_ d beautiful, but to what is rare and ſingular, 


bor thoſe things which another can't match, "Tis 
not an affeftion for thoſe, things which are beſt, 
but for thoſe which are moſt in the faſhion. Tis 
not an amuſement, but a paſſion (often ſo vio- 
knt) that it yields to Love and Ambition, only 
in the meanneſs of its obje& : Tis not a paſſion 
tor every thing that is ſc2rce and in vogue, but 
my for ſome particular, that is rare, and yet in 
kſhion, | 

The Floriſt has a Garden at his Country- 
houſe, where he ſpends his time from Sun-riſing 
Fo Sun-ſerting ; you'd think him planted there, 
hat he had taken root in the midſt of his Tulips, 
and before his Solitaire ; he rubs his hands, he _ 
| ſtares, 


f 
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ſtares, ſtoops down, and looks nearer at it, he" {Me 
never ſaw it look ſo fine before ; he's in an exta- Wwe 
fie of Joy, he leaves that for the Oriental ; * then 


* Several 


A. names £0es to the Vewve ; from thence to the Drap d'or 3 
of diffe= ſo to the Agath, at laſt returns to his Solitaire, 
rent ſorts where he tires himſelf, ſits down and forgets his 
Tulips. Dinner, obſerves all its particular excellenties ;\ 


its fine pod, delicate top, he contemplates and 9 Y 
admires ; but is not touch'd with the thoughts of WY i 
God and Nature; he goes no farther than the Wide 
Root of his Tulip, which he won't part with for WW" 
a Thouſand Crowns ; tho he'll give it you tor 
nothing when the Tulips are out, and the Cat: 
nation comes in. This reaſonable Creature, that: 
has a Soul, a divine Worſhip, and Religion, re- 
turns rir'd and famiſhet ; but infinitely pleas'd with 
his Journey : he has ſeen a parcel of Tulips. 

Talk to another of the Farmer's wealth, ofa 
plentifal Harveft, or a good Vintage, he is only 
nice in Fruit, he underftands not a word you lay 
diſcourſe him of Figs and Melons, tell him that 
the Pear-Trees break with their weight of Fruit 
this year ; that there are abundance of Peaches; 
this is all out of his way ; he is curious in no» 
thing but Plumbs : talk to himof them, he maks 
you no anſwer ; he is only fond of a certain ſpe 
cies of them too, and laughs at all otbers ; he 
leads you to the Tree, and artificially gathers tn 
exquiſite Plumb, divides it, gives you one hall 
keeps the other himſelf ; how delicious is thi 
(ſays he?) Taſte it, is it not divine ? The whole 
World can't matchie ; at this his noſe fwells, anc 
'tis with a great deal of pains, that he veils hi" 
joy and vanity, under an appearance of modeſty all 
O ! exquiſire man ! never enough to be praiſedÞ'o f: 
and admired ! a man to be tales of in all Age wal 
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EMethinks I fee his mien and ſhape, while he 
Wired. Iremember the features of this great man, 
- Wvho only amongſt mortals was the happy poſleſ- 
 Whrof ſuch a Plumb. X 
| Viſit a third, and he talks of hiscurious acquain- 


2p ance ; but eſpecially of Diognetes ; I admire 


tim, fays he, and. underſtand him leſs than ever + 
& you imagin he endeavours to inftrut himſelf 


of by his Medals, that he eſteems them the ſpeaking 


 Wvidences of paſt tranſactions, or fixt unqueſtio- 


of Wile monuments of antient Hiſtory : Nothing 


ks; perhaps you'll gueſs that all the pains he 
kes £o recover an Head, proceeds from the 
kaſure he enjoys in ſeeing an uninterrupted ſe- 
hs of the Emperours ;'tis yet leſs.Diognetes knows 
likely all parts-of a Medal, he has a Cafe full of 
edals,except one place; and 'tis this vacuity that 
lakes him ſo uneaſy, that cruly Land literally 
(fill this, he ſpends his Eſtate and Life. 
{Will you fee my Prints, adds Democedes ? and 
feſently he draws them out, and ſhews them 
by ; there you- find one that is neither finely 
hinted, neatly Graved, or well Deſigned, and 
erefore more fitto hang the walks of the 
oſt publick places on Holy days, than to be 
eſerved in a Cloſet ;. he allows it to be ill graved 
nd worſe deſigned; but he aſſures you, *twas 
ne by an Iralian, of whom there's lictle extant ; 
lat 'tis the only one in France of his hand, he 
phe it very dear,and would not part with it for 
much better. He goes on,I labour under a ſenſible 
liction, which will oblige me to leave off crou- 
ing my felf with Prints, che reſt of my Life. I 
Wire all Callor's Works, except one Print, indeed 
8 fo far from being the beft, chat 'cis the worſt 
at ever he did ; but how ſhall I OTE my 
ect, 


) Another ſatyrizes thoſe who; make long Voy: 


* SC 
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. Sett, I have-hunted- after -this print theſe eweritf 
years, and now I deſpair of ever getting ic : ths 
1s.very hard. Th 


- 


ages, either through uneaſineſs, or curioſity ;' who 
keepno Journal, or furniſh us with no Relations 
or Memoirs ; who go to ſee, and don't ſee any 
thing, or at beſt forget what they have ſeen” 
who deſire only to remember new Roads, and 
new Steeples, to paſs inſignificant, and unknown 
Rivers ; who go out cf their own Country purely 
to return again ;. who love to be abſent, that- they 
may one day come from afar ; this Satyrilt t alk 
well,. and forces attention. : 
But when he adds, that Books are more:ins 
ſtructive than Travelling, and gives me to. unds 
ſtand that he has a Library, I deſire to ſee itz 
viſit this Gentleman, he receives me into! hi 
Houſe, and at the foot of the Stairs, I am ſtruck 
down with the ſcent of the Ruſis Leather, that 
covers all his Books ; in vain he encourages 8 
by telling me they are gilt .on. the Backs and 
Leaves, that they are of the beſt Editions, andby 
naming ſome of the beſt of them , he tells ms, 
his Gattery is full of them, except one place thal 
is painted ſo like Books, the fallacy is not to bg 
diſcerned ; he adds, that he- never reads, an 
rarely ſets foot in this Gallery, and that he did 
now to oblige me ; I thank him for his con 
plaiſance, but. would as ſoon viſit a Tan-Pit 4 
his Library. " 
Some people by an intemperate defire 01 
knowledge, and an unwillingneſs to be ignorall 
of any thing, are greedy of all ſorts of Learning 
and maſters of none, they are fonder of knowing 


much, than knowing well ; and had rather v 
ſuper 
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+ Mfiperficial ſmatcerers in ſeveral Sciences, thari to 
Miive profoundly into any one alone ; they every 
here meet with: Maſters to reclaim 'em, the 

Bc bubbles to theit own' vain Curioſity, and of. 
ten by very painful efforts cannor extricate them- 
{ves from their groſs Tgnorance. 27% Va 

© Others keep the Key of Knowledge ; but 
jever enter themſelves, they ſpend their lives 

n Learning the. Exfters and Northern Ean- 

Pges, thoſe of both Indies, thoſe of the two- 

es, nay, that of the World in the Moon, 

iſelf : The moſt uſeleſs Idioms, the moſtgidicuns 

lus, and © Magical CharaQers, -employ=their - 
-W'bouls, and excite their induſtry ; they arevery 
ein Way with thoſe who content themſelves with 
Jer their own - Language, or at moſt with the Greek 
Tad Latin: Thefe men read all the Hiſtorians, 
«Wind know nothing of Hiſtory ; they run chrougts 

4:8] Books, but are riot the wiſer for any ; their. 
Wetct is a barren ignorance of- things, and prin- 
me Mples ; and indeed their beſt Collection, their 
 andfcateſt Riches, conſiſt in abundance of words 
byind phrafes, which they huddle together, and 
1 W6ad their Memory withal, whilſt their Souls arg 


empty. | 
.0 be Ek Citizen loves ' building, he builds himſelf a 
-Ftlouſe ſo tine and noble, that he's aſham'd to live 
- 147" it, and is unwilling to let ic eo a Nobleman, 
1M States-man ; he retires into the Garret, where 
it ſpends his life , whilſt the Walls and Boards 
Wie worn out by Travellers ; there's a contintal 
ofitocking at the Gate, all deſire to ſee the Houfe, 

Wit none the Maſter, | 


There ars others, who have Daughters; atid 

e not able to give them a groat ; nay, which 

ls, ean hardly cloath and feed them ; gr. 
U . af 


amuſement to Dyphilus ; but a toilſome fatipug, 
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are ſo poor, that they are forc't to deny thems 


ſelves a Bed and clean Linnen, the ſource oftheip $ 
miſery is very obvious, 'tis a Repofitory, of raxelſ0*** 
Statues, covered with duſt and: filth, whichin- fieh 
deed would fell at a great rate; but they cannot hs 4 
prevail with themſelves to part with them. . - | to! 
Dyphilus is a lover of Birds, he begen with: one that 
and ends with a thouſand ; his Houſe is ſo far **<: 
from being the more pleaſant, that *tis peſtered(iſÞ . © 
with them ; the Hall, the Parlour, the - Staiz- Wh * 
caſes, the Porch,the Chamber and Cloſets are fol &*!t 
eqmany Aviaries ; nothing is heard but diſcord and al 
. wild notes ; the Autumnal winds; and moſt 5a: 
pid Catarats do not make a noiſe ſo ſhrill and” 
piercing ; you cannot hear one another ſpeal of hi 
but in thoſe Chambers that are ſet apart for re-M 8? 2 
ceiving viſits, where you are alſo plagued with: his >< 


litcle yelping Curs ; 'tis no longer- an agreeable 


which his body can hardly undergo, he ſpeh&Wy"*" 
his days (thoſe days that paſs away and neverred8$# 
eurn) in feeding his Birds and clearing their dung; ©" < 
he gives a man a Salery for no other ſervice, bur 
to teach them with a Flagelet, and take care that 
his » Canary-birds tread one another ; tis true, 
what he ſpends on one hand, he ſpares on the o-W-* 
ther ; his Children have neither Tutors, nor E-|MJv%at 
ducation. In the Evening, tird with his_ own Jarh , 
pleaſure, be ſhuts himſelf up withour being able{WA*© 
ro enjoy the leaſt repoſe, till his Birds are at rooſt,” 
and thoſe little Creatures that he only dotes 0n 
for their Song, ' ceaſe their. Notes; he- dreams of 
chem in his fleep, he is himſelf metamorphosd 
into a Bird, he is copple-crown'd, he chirps, he F 
perches, he fancies in the night that he moltes, tet. 
that he is brooding, * 
Who Wt ft 
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Who can deſcribe all the different kinds of tri- 
Of curioſity 3 could you imagin When you hear 
I fich an one talk of 'his Leoperd, of his Plume, "of Names of 
"W tis 24ofick. ;'* hd" brag thatthey are the moſt 
tioice and rare in the World': could you imagine | 
that he intends'ro fell them 2? why no, he bought 
RB. 659 je 
There's atiother an admirer of Infeas, he aug- 
tents his Coltetion every day ;he is the greace 
WW Critick in Europe, at a Butterfly ; he has them of 
[Al ſizes and colours. What time can you find to 
pay him a. Viſic ? he's afflied with bitter ſor- 
20w-; is'ina fowr Chagrin temper, to the plague 
of his wholeFamily ; he has hadan irreparable toſs: 
WF 2» near him, obſerve what he ſhews you on his 
1 finger, tis a"Catterpiller, juſt dying and expiring : 
ble but 'twas ſuch a Catterpiller. | 
W.* Piel is the triumph of faſhion, and the place 
WF where her 'Tyrahny reigns with the greateſt 
re WM Plendour. Tis a_cuſtom not to permit a Cow- 
88 4d to, live ; this obliges him' to go to be killed 
7 a man of more bravery than himſelf, and ſo 
milles undiſtingniſhed from a man of courage ; 
Thath entailed honour and renown. on an action 
fill of folly ahd extravagance, it has obtained res 
_ by the preſence of Kings ; and ſometimes 
Hath had a ſort of Re ligion to countenance it 
Whridice.;; it decided the Innocence of men, and 
Whether accuſations in capital Crimes were true 
Wor falſe, it was ſ6 deeply rooted in the opinion 
Fotthe World; and got fuch an intire poſſeflion of 
"We minds of men, that it has been one of the 


moft glorious ations 'of the Life of' a moſt pg- 
tant. Monarch tq cure them of this folly. . 
* Such anovfhe, who was formerly famous ei- 

Witer for comthariding Armies, fo: Negotiations, or 

"Wi for 
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for the Pulpit, is now obſolete, and; out of faſhion © t 
What ,do men degenerate, from, what they for Ml and 
merly were? 4s1t their merit;which 1s.out ot dats, W gifc 
or tiave we loſt_the. taſte we had of them? - -_*/ 

'* A man of mode. it-not ſo.long : Faſhions arg 
yery tranſitory, ., But 'if perchance he.is a man of 
merit, he * cannot ſuffer annihilation: ; bur by 
ſomething. or -other will ſtill ſubſiſt, always e 
qually. wortþy of eſtimation, though he is les e-M:it h; 


boſe 
* 


- +-0he# LA tai £08 1314 
* Vertue has.that happineſs in her that ſhe,.canW fam 


. - 


{zif-ſubſiſt , ſhe knows how to. treat Admirer, by-1 


Partiſans and Projetors : the wane of -afliſtanceM wt! 
and approbation . doth not only. not affligt her, WW - ( 
but purifies and renders her more perfect ; whe-MW: whi 
ther ſhe be in Faſhion, or out of Faſhion, ſhe bil #b 
fill Vertue, © K-71 p. 7s, "x; 0 er 
* It you tell men; andeſpecially the great ones,M one 
that ſuch a_man has Vertue, they'll tell-you, er i h: 
him keep it,then ; that he has-a-great: deal of Fati 
Wit, and above all, that he is very pleaſant aud on 
diverting ; they'll anſwer you, ſo much the, betMW can 
ter for him; that he has a Wit well cultivated, fon: 
and is very knowing ;- they'1l ask you whatsallf Ro 
"Clock, what weather it is ; but if you give themliſſ + 
to underſtand theres aJ uggler, one that turns ble 
Aqua Vitz black , and performs gther ſurprilinkF ſets 
things ſeveral times during a Feaſt, then they yi 
cry out, where is he-? bring him to methis even ca 
ing, to morrow, or as ſoon as. you can poſlib 'peſ 
find him ;- he is' brought, and; che wretch who is {; 
only' fit to be ſhown in Fairs; 'or at private En fac 
*t2rtainments fox Money, preſently becomes thevll ho; 
familiar. | 5 ſav 


,.» Theres nothivg brings a' Man ſooner in fa we 
ſhion than playing high ; it paſſes from the Pea ya 


Manners of the Ape. 
to the Bully + 1 would fain fee'a--police; / galtant 
and witty man,. were he a Caritas. or one of his 
diſciples, dare to. compare himſelf with him'that 
\loſes eight hundred Piſtoles ar a ſitting. | 

* A faſhionable man islike a certain Blue Flow - 
n, that grows ſpontaneouſly in plough'd grounds; 
indeed it chokes the'weeds, but: ſpoils :the crop, 


kion, 
for- 
cath 


-it has no beauty nor. value, but what's owing to 
aflender .caprice, which is born and dead in; the 
fame inſtant.: - Today he is in vogueand admir'd 
by the Ladies, to morrow he is neglected and lefec 
wthe ſcorn of the Mob. 1 _.; 

On the contrary, a man of merit is a Flower 
which is :not valued for its colour; only, we call 
by its -name ; irs cultivated for ics odoriferous 
ſcent and beauty./; tis one of the graces of nature, 
one of choſe; things which beautify the Creation ; 
thas been admir:d.by all men: in all ages, our 
Fathers ſet a high-value on it, and we in imitati- 
*0n of them have'as great an opinion of it ; nor 
can the diſguſt and antipathy of any particular per- 
{ons injure its, reputation. *Tis a Lilly, "cis a 
Roſe. | | 
'-* We ſee Euſtrates plac'd: in. his ſmall Boat, 
bleſs'd with a pure Air, and a Serene Sky, he 
fets ail with a fair wind, which in all probabili» 
ty.is-like co continue ; - but all of a ſudden it 
cnanges, the Heavens are clouded, and the Tem. 
'peſt appears, a wave overſets the Boat, and he 
5ſunk to the bottom ;  Ewfrates rifes to the ſur- 
"face of the Waters, endeavours; to ſwim, and we 
hope at leaſt that he will reach the ſhoar, and 
fave his life ; but another wave ſinks him, and 
we give him over. for-loſt ; he appears above 
Pex Water a ſecond time, and our hopes revive, when 

: a 


- 


-and takes up the room of ſomething that's better ; 
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whence he neverriſes; he is drown'di' 1 {1 


*-Voiture and Sarazin were 'born for: the Ages 
they liv'd in, -and they appear d'in a': time which: 


ſeem'd to expect them ; if 'they had not made. 


fuch haſte, they had come-coo- late, and I ques 
ſtion: whether at this time they' would have been: 
what they were then : Airy and-diverting cons: 


 verſation, gallant and familiar Letters, and the 


ſele& companies, 'where Wit. only wou'd recom- 
mend, are ail vaniſh'd, and-there-is no talk of6- 
viving them : All thatI can fay in favour of their 


\ 


_ Genius's is, that perhaps they might have excell'd 


in another way, But the Ladies of this Age are 
either Hypocrites, Coquets, Gameſters or Am- 
bitious ; and ſome of them all together : Luxu- 
ry,Gaming,their Gallants,Dire&ors,and Waiting- 


women have poſlefs'd themſelves of the Fort;and 
defend it againſt the Men of Wit. | 

* The Fops and Coxcombs are fingular in their 
dreſs, their Hats .are broad, their Sleeves are 
larger, and their Coats of clear another cut than 
thoſe of other Men ; they frequeut all publick 
places, that they may be taken notice of : whilſt 
the mari of ſenſe leaves the faſhion of his Cloaths 
to his Taylor : "Tis as great a weaknefs to be out 
of faſhion as to be in ir. ER . 

* We blame a faſhion that divides the ſtature 
of a man into two equal parts, which takes one 
entire to the waſte, and leaves the other for the 
reſt of the body: we condemn thoſe dreiles 
which make the Ladies heads look like the baſe 
of an edifice, ' with numerous ſtories above 'em; 
the order and ſtructure whereof alter with their 
whimſies; that ſeparate the hair from that part 
of the face Nature deſign'd it for, and raiſe it v 
EINE 2 I E 3 | the 


a foaming billow drives him tothe ibottom, from 


Mamners of the Age; 
the manner of Bacchanals,as if they intended the 
fair ſex ſhou'd excbange the tender. and modeſt 
jir of their faces, for one much'more fierce and 
hold: We exclaim againſt this or that mode, 
which, ridiculous as. tis, helps and embelliſhes 
Nature, as long as it lafts, and from which we 


reap all the advantage we could expe, which is 


pleaſe ; when. we ought only” to be ſurpriz'd 
a the levity and inconſtancy of Men ;- who ſuc- 
ceflively call agreeable and decorons, thoſe things 
{o diretly oppoſite to each other ; who uſe thoſe 
habits in their Comedies and Maſquerades, 
which lately were the moſt grave and ſolemn ; 
and thatſo ſmall a time ſhou'd make ſuch a diffe- 
rence. | 

* N—is rich, ſhe eatswell and lyes well; but 
her Commode grows out of wear, when ſhe 


thinks leaſt on't, and when ſhe believes herſelf 


happy, ſhe's out of the faſhion. 
* Iphzs at Church ſees a new faſhion'd Shoe, he 
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looks upon his own, and bluſhes, and can no lon- 


ger believe himſelf dreſt; he comes to Prayers 
only to ſhew himſelf, but now he hides himſelf, 
and you may ſee him held by the foot in his 
Chamber all the reſt of the day. He has a ſoft* 
hand, with which he gives you a gentle: pat ; he 
is ſure to laugh-ofcen, ro ſhew his white Teeth ; 
he ſers his mouth in order, and is in a perpetual 
imile : he looks upon his L2gs, he views himſelf 
in the Glaſs, and -no body can have ſo good an 
opinion of another, as he has of hinifelf: He 
has acquired a delicate and clear. Voice, and is 
happy in a free way of calking ; he has a turn 
of his Head, and a ſort of ſweetneſs in his Eyes, 
which he never forgets to make uſe of, as graces 
toſethim off, His gate is ſlow, but the moſt di- 
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vertiag that you. can imagin ; he ſometimes. 
makes uſe of a little red; but tis york ooo, he: 
15 true, he: 


3 


dogs. not make a..cultom of it : 
wears. Breeches and -a Hat; he has neither Ears 
rings nor a Necklace, therefore I han't put him 


. 3nto the Chapter of Women. 


* Thoſe very faſhions which men ſo willingly. 


follow in their perſons, they won't endure in their 
pourtraictures, as if they really foreſaw' how in; 
decent and ridiculous they will appear, when 
they have loſt what we call the flower of faſhion, 
its agreeable novelty : they racher take up with 
the moſt extravagant ornaments, the moſt indif- 
ferent Drapery ; nay, the fancy of the Painter, 
which is neither agreeable to the air of the face 
nor the character of the perſon ; hey affect fored 
and indecent poſtures, a rough brutiſh and ſtrangs 
manner ; they make a Captain: of a young Ab- 
bot, a Harlequin of a Man of theLong Robe ; a 
Diana of a City Dame, an Amazer, or a Pallas, of 
a ſilly timerous Girl, a Lais of a Woman of Hop 
Hour, and an Attils, of a juſt and magnanimous 
OO Wd on” 
Ons faſhion has haxdly deſtroyed another, but 
'tis juſtled out by a newer, which muſt itſeIf make 
way for its {uccefſor ; and that for a following, 
which will not be the laſt, ſuch is qur levity ; dus 
ring theſe revolutions an Age is ſpun out, and 
then all theſe things are rank'd amongſt things 
paſt, which neyer return ; The fineſt mode, and 
which gharms the eye the moſt, is the moſt an-' 
tient ; Which'is advanc'd in reſpet by ages and 


* Roman . Years, and appeats as agreeable jn our Pictures, 


warſike as the * Sagum and the Roman Habit on the Thea- 
abi: ; tres ; asthe * Mantle, the "Veil, or the * Tiera ip 
F —_— our Tapeſtries, and Paintings. * 
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nes | Our Fathers have tranſmitted to us with: the* Offenſive | 


LJ 


he: Minowledge of their Perſons; that of their Habits, andDefen- 
he” Miheir * Arms, and all the Ornaments which they live. 
ares were fond of during their lives : A benefit we + 
him can make no other return for, thanby doing our + | 
Wofterity the ſame ſervice. | 

gly * Formerly the Courtier wore-: his own 
heig MWHair , Dublets and large Breeches, 'and was a 
 in- MW Libertine : -but now he has a full. Wig, a cloſe 
hen MW Habit, whole Stockings, and is devout. This is 
jon, I the effeR of the made. | 
vith MW * He whoafter ſome conſiderable reſidence 
dif. WM i Court was religious, and therefore contrary to 
ter, Wl reaſon, narrowly eſcape being ridicul'd, could 
ace, WM be have ever flattered himſelf to come one day in 
red Wy fahion 2 _ | 
ange WM * What will not a Courtier do that has his For- 
Ab- WW tune in view ; if rather than not make it, he will 
> - a Win religious. 


|. * The colours are all prepar'd and the Pallec 
þ ready ; but how ſhall J fix this reſtleſs, .light 
and inconſtant man, who changes himſelf into a 
thouſand and a thouſand figures ? I paint him de- 
but WW yout, and fancy I haye hit him, but he has de- 
nake WW ceived me, and is juſt. now a Libertine : I ar leaft 
ing, Wixpet that he continues in this ill poſture, 
\ due Wand know very well how to hit that irre- 
and MW ularicy of hearc and foul, by which he would be 
ings MW known ; but the faſhion comes on, and he is de- 
and WW out, | 
tan- * He who throughly knows the Court, knows 
and I What is ve:tue, and what is devotion, and Gannot 
ures, Il be impoſed upon. | 
hea- # * To negle& going tq Veſpers as a thing ob. 
rain Wlolete and out of Faſhion,to know all the avenues 
| of the Chappel, where he ray þg ſzen, and 
Our vx b . CES. bo = bo ——_ | b where 
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Church on God-and his own bufineſs, to receive* Ws © 
Viſits there,to give out Orders and Commiſlions," W9©2 
and at the ſame time to attend the Refponſes, to MH 
chuſe a DireRor, and rely 'on him more than the 
Goſpel itſelf,to derive all his ſanctity from the re-' 
putation of his Direor , to deſpife all thoſe that 
he has aſlender opinion of, and ſcarce allow.them 
to bein a ſtate of Salvation ; to be fond of the 
word of God only from the mouth of his Di- 
reor, to prefer Maſs, of his celebration, and the' 
Sacraments from his hands, before all others; to 
make myſtical Books the only Books of Devotion, 
as if there were neither Goſpels, Epiſtles of the 
Apoſtles, or Morals of the Fathers ; to read and 
talk a Jargon unknown to the firlt apes; tobe 
very exact to confeſs he fins of others, and pal- 
late his own ; to magnify his own ſufferings and 
patience ; to talk of his ſmall progreſs in Gal- 
lantry as of a fin; to bein a ſecret alliance with 
ſome perſons againſt others, to have no value for 
any but thoſe of his own fide and cabal, and to 
ſuſpe& even Vertue herſelf, to taſte and reliſh 
proſperity and favour, to wiſh no body well but MW 
himſelf, never to afliſt merit, to make piety ſub- hal 
{ervient to his Ambition, to go to heaven by the WW" 
way of Fortune and Dignity, this is now adays W500 


the greateſt effort of Devotion. | be, ſhal 
* An Hypocrite is one that will be an Atheiſt ]W=nc 
under a King that is ſo. - hin 


Hypocrites eſteem nothing a crime but incon- Re 
tinence, or to ſpeak more exactly, the reputation Ii thi 
and appearance of it, If Pherecides paſſes for one I ie 
that is.cured of his fondneſs for women, and Phe- 
renice for a chaſte Wife, '*tis enough, for then let Wt 
them play a deſtructive game to ruin their credit, Dc 

or 
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of to rejoice. at:the misfortunes of another ; and 
© advantage themſelves. by it; to' idolize the 
meat, and contern:' the meanner fort, to be in- 
toxicared with their : own merit, to be dried up 
with envy, to lye,'to calumniate; «ro "cabal, to 
placken ; this is their way : would | you that 
ond ufurp a place amongſt good men, who 
with alltheir fecrec vices yer avoid pride and in- 
{ * When a Courtier becomes humble, is cured TheDuke 
d pride and ambition; when he. ceafes-to raiſe his of —nay 
Fortune on the ruin of his Companions ; when'p,.g1,ne 
te ſhall bejuſt, indulgent to his Vaſſals, and pay: of the 
his Creditors ; when he ſhall be” neither Knave Kings | 
or Galumniator ; when he ſhall leave off tuxu. Council: 
tous Feaſting and unlawful Love ; when he ſhall 
pray otherwiſe than -with his Lips, and out of 
his Prince's preſence ; when be ſhall not be mo- 
roſe, and difficult of acceſs to others ; when he 
hall have no auſterity in his countenance, or 
wreneſs in his mein ; when' he ſhall be no 
more negligent and contemplative ; when by his 
{rupulous application to buſineſs, he ſhall ren- 
der different affairs very compatible ; when he 
all wholly apply himſelf,and bend his mind and” 
cares to laborious imploy ments, which concern the 
zood of the ſtate and people ; when his Character 
ſhall-make me afraid to mention him in this place, 
and his modeſty prevent it: IfI do not name 
him, yet when I think of him T ſhall fay he is 
Religious, or rather that he is a man given to 
this Age, for a model of ſincere vertue,-and for 
the deteRtion of the Hypocrite. 
* Onuphrius has nothing for his Bed but a Co- 
verlet of grey Serge, but he lies upon Cotton and 
Down ; he is plainly, but decently habited ; - 
| WOul 
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would ſay he wears. a ſlight Stuff in the Sums. 
mer, and a very: good cloath in the Winter'; he: 
wears extraordinary fine Shirts, , but takes a great 


deal of care to.hide them; he | does not brag of i wi 


his courſe Garment, his {tric Diſcipline; -hoz 
on 'the contrary, he paſſes for what he- is; aft 
Hypocrite, whereas he intends to paſs for what 
he -is not in, the leaſt, a Dewvourt man : 'Tis 
true, he makes us in a ſort believe, without- tel; 
ling us, that he wears a courſe Under-garment, 
and that he diſciplines himſeif ſeverely : he has 
ſeveral Books that are. indifferently diſperſt about 
his Chamber ; this is. the Spiritual Combat, that 
the Interiour Chriſtian, the other the Holy Year ;' his 
other Books are under Lock and Key ; if he 
is going along the Streets, and obſerves a manto 
whom 'tis neceſſary he ſhould ſeem devout; 
down-calt Eyes, a flow and modeſt Gate, a'de- 
yout Air, are familiar to him, he. plays his patt: 
if he enters. a Church, he obſerves whoſe eyes 
are upon him, and according to the diſcovery he 
makes, he falls upon his knees and goes to prayer, 
or elſe never thinks of kneeling and praying ; it 
he ſeesa good man or a man of authority ap; 
proach, that obſerves him, he not only prays:but 
meditates too , lets drop tears and ſighs ; hut this 
good man is hardly gone, but he is ſilent, and can 
{carce be perceiv'd to breathe : another time he 
goes to an holy place, ruſhes thro the croud, and 
Chooſes a place for his Devotion, where all the 
worid may {ee haw .he humbles himſelf {; if he 
nerceives any Courtiers who laugh andralk inthg 
Chapel louder than in the Anti-chamber, hg 
makes a greater noiſe than they, on purprſe to ſi- 
lence them, and returns to his meditation, which 
is always the compariian he makes between thoſe 
perſons and himiec!f,in which he finds his account; 
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Of all things he avoidsan empty Chiirch, where 


he may hear two Maſſes one afteranother; a Ser- 


wonand Veſpers only-between' God-and bimſelf 
without any other witneſs; he-loves, that Pariſh, 


2nd frequents the Churches where there is the 
greateſt concourle, for there he does not loſe his 


Bf ibour,- he is obſerved by the Congregation ; he 


chooles two or three days to faft in without any 
occaſion. ; towards the end. of the Winter he has 
a Cough, his Stomach'is out ' of order, .he has the 

Vapours and a Fever, he begs and- prefſes with all 
the earneſtneſs in.the world to break: Lent. as ſoon 


\$itis begun, and it is granted him in complai- 


lance... If Onuphbrizs.is named Abitrator amongſt 
Relations, .or in ;a-Family | cauſe, he is for the 
tongeſt, I would ſay , the richeſt ſide, and can- 
not be. pecſwaded that he that has, a plentiful E- 
tate can ever be to blame. If the finds a rich 
man, which he can impoſe upon. and make his 


advantage of, he is his Paraſite, he never cajoles 


is Wife, nor makes the leaſt advances that way, 


but rather flies her, and will leaveher a, part of his 
Garment to be gone, unleſs he is as fure of her as 
himſelf; ; he never attempts to ſeduce or debauck 


her by his hypocciticalJargon of Devotion.He ne- 
Rr talks, becauſe . it is cuſtomary, ſo todo, but out 


of deſign, which is always advantageous to him, 


and.is always filent, where his diſcourſe would 
render him very ridiculous. He. knows where 
to find Ladjes more. ſociable and agreeable than 
bis Filends Wife, which he very ſeldom abſents 
bimſelf. from, unleſs. ic be to give occaſion to 2 
publick report, that he retires from the world ; 
and how indeed ſhould they doubr it, when they 
lee his face faln away, as. if he never indulged 
tinſelf in che leaf. - He is like thoſe Women, 
Who carry on their intrigues fuccefully under 
the 


he ſays he warts nothing” biit an'inconfidetabſ 


- nerolity of this' man, on" purpoſe | to excite” 
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the veil of Devotion,” with- this difference only; 
that he ſlights' thoſe which'are'61d;” and''addref 
himſelf only-to the young, and amongſt” chiem 
*tis thoſe only who are the" moft beaurifiyl'"'vah 
pleaſe him't they go and'-he goes, they rettith 
and he returns,” they ftay 'and He” ſtays ;  he'hs 
the: happineſs ro'ſee them invall'places and'ats 
hours'; and who in his place but would be'et 


> 
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fied? they are: Religious; and {6 18 | he'+ "Ws b 
is {yre 'tb - make the beſt 'uſe' he 'can of h the 
friends ſtupidity ,'and prepoſſefiion in'his favonr;l ©. 
ſometimes he borrows money ' of him, at other 7 
times he'mfanages him ſodextrouſly,  thathe | A 
to lend it himſelf, and is *yery "angry with "" 


that he does: 'not make uſe of his friends, when +1 
he has occaſion. -- Sometimes he will not recei 
a half-periny” without giving 'a'note, when It 
ſure *ewon't''be- accepted ': at another t 


ſumm': at-6ther times he publickly extols:the Le 
oblige him” in honour to beftow an extravagah 
largeſs on him. He does'nor-expet any thing 
from his hereditary eſtate, ''nor does he imaging 
all his perfonals a Legacy: Bue-above all thing 
he endeavours to ſet afide* the "lawful Heir:, 7 
devout mah is neither coyetons, violent,-injult 
nor'ſelf-intereſted : Onupbrixs is not a devont mat 
but he would appear fo ; and by a perfect,” 
a falſe imitation of piety, he tacitly manages BW. 
intereſts : he never aims at the-dire&t line. of.: | 
Family, nor infinuates himfelf *where” theres 2M. 
Daughter to provide for, ' and a Son-to ſettle; i 
he knows they have aright too ſtrong and invi A f 
table to be ſhaken without-a great- deal of noi; ſh, 
which may perhaps reach the ears of his | 


ot": Fit not be ſaid of you, that a new place, or ſome 
bouſand Livres of Rent, more:--or leſs, ſhou'd: 


aj 2 Wake you paſs from one extremity to the other. 
ww | I have 
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from whom he runs far fear of being diſcover'd, 
and appearing what really heis. He chooſes the 
collateral line,” which he can attack with greater 
lafety; ; he is the terror of all the firſt.and ſecond 
Couſits,- the flatterer and profeſs'd friend of all 
the rich'Unkles:!;- he puſhes to be the heir of eve. 


hes diſappointed, if the Relations ſucceed in the 
Eſtate, and Omphrizs can't quite: throw them out 
of it, he will at. leaſt wreſt good ipart on't from 
them :. a flendericalumny, a trifling ſlander / is 
fficient for that, arid indeedisthetalent he pol 
kſes in the. bigheſt degree of perfeRion, and this 
ſometimes be repreſents as a duty, for (according 
tim) there are. men, whom in:conſcience he'is 
oblig'd to ſlander,  and:they are thoſe: which he 
{0es.not. in the leaſt affe&t, which he deſigns to 
jure,” and impatiently deſires their ruin : He 
Kquires his ends without fo muchas opening his 
mouth, If you!talk'tohim: of Exdoxus, he laughs 
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Ty-rich old man;that dies withour- iſſue, but if - 


(he weeps ; ask him any thing againand again, 


te, makes you no:an{wer, ' and he has reaſon to 


ld {9 filent, he has faid. enough. 5 1 


-* Laugh Zehka, be fooliſh and wanton, as you 
wdto be: Whence: proceeds this immoderats 
oy ? I am rich (fay:you)) don't-you ſee T live at 
rge,' and now:begim'to have roonr to breathe 
in, Laugh louder, burſt your ſelf, what's a great 
tate good for,if it brings ſeriouſneſs and melan- 
oly along with: it 2  Imitate the great ones, 
who are born. in' the boſom of riches, they laugh 
bmetimes, and-give themſelves up-to their incli- 
tations ; do. you therefore follow your own, let 


9» 
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E have, ſay you, :grappled favour by a tcertaif 
place ; I thought ſo, Zelia, but believe me, don't 
leave off laughing, nor ſmiling at me, as you 
usd to do before: - Fear nothing, I ſhan't be-the 
more free nor familiar with yoga, I ſhan't have a 
lefs opinion of you and your poſt, I ſhall equally 
believe that: you are rich and in: favour : I am 
devout (you add) ; ' tis enough, Zelis, and I can't 
but, remember that 'tis not the ſerenity and joy 
which a: good conſcience imprints on the face 
that you'enzoy, . when melancholy and anxious 
thoughts bave taken up the beſt place in the ſoul, 
| and diſperſt themſelves about ; I am, indeed 
I! aftoniſh'd, to find that a falſe Devotion ſhould 
| | ſooner be'able to. make a Woman proud and 'dif- 
[41 dainful, than Youth or Beauty. | 
* Arts and Sciences. have been vaſtly improy'd 
it1 this age, andare all now refined in the higheſt 
degree, even that of Salvation is reduc'd to tule 
and method, and augmented:with all that's fine 
and ſublime which human underſtanding could 
invent. * Devotion and Geometry have their 
manners of ſpeaking, which are call'd cerms of 
Art; and he that is ignorant.of them. is neither 
| devout nor a Geometrician: the firſt holy 'Men, 

| | even thoſe who were directed by the Apoſtles, 
IH were ignorant of them ; thoſe ſimple people had 
| H only Faith and Works, and thought of nothing 
it bur of believing ang living well... bh, 

. * »Tis a very nice thing for a Prince to reform 
his Court and ſet up Piety in it : for knowing how 

far the Courtier will carry his complaiſance, an 

what Sacrifice he will make for advancing his 

, fortune; he manages him wirh prudence, he to- 
f terates him, and-conceals his diſlike of him, for 
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fear he ſhould plunges himfelf into Hy pocrihe | 
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irSacrilege + He-expets better faccefs in his: re-: 
formation from God and Time, than fromHis : 


own Zeal and Induſtry. 
*'Tis an old cuſtoti in Courts to give Penſions, 


ind: diſtribute favonrs to Fiddiers,-Dancing-ma- 


ters, Players;Flatterers and-Cringing Wretches: 
their merit is fixed, and their excellencies certain 
nd known, who amuſe and recreate the great 
mes: They know that Favigr dances well, and 
that Lorenz.ani compoſes fine Anthems. If a Re- 
lgious vertuous,man,.comes there, nothing can 
& ſpared for\hing, *nor- is” fit teaſonable there 
tou'd ; *cis a profeflion very daily counterfeited, 
dif he ſhou'd be rewarded, it wou'd expoſe the 
frince to honour diffimulation and villany, .and 
py a penſion toa'Hypocrite, Oo 
t Tis tobe hoped that the "ei Court, 
loch as it is, will at.teaft oblige Prelates to refide 
ntheic Dioceſſes,. 7D oor Wye 
* I doubt not but true Deyotion is the. t *ug 
tarſe of Repoſe ;*rhar it ſupports us in chis' ffs, 
ind \weerers death, but theſe cat'tbe drawn from” 
Hypocrifie. . ſr Id 
*'Eyery hour in its ſelf, as it reſpettsus nar. 
falar, when once 'tis paſt '*tis *entifely loft; 
nillions of ages can't retrieve it, ſeveral Days 
Months and Years'are fled*away,” art irretrie- 
bly loft, in'the' abyſs of time, and time itſelf 
tall be deftroyed ; 'tis but one point in' the im- 
henſe ſpace of eternity, and- it ſhall raz'd our. 
There are ſeveral light and frivolous circum- 
ances of time, which are unſtable and pafs 
way, which I call Faſhions, Grandeur , Fa- 
wur, Riches, Power, Authority, Dependance, 
Pleaſure, Joy and Superfluities ; what will be- 
tome of theſe when _ itſelf IIS ? 
| ir- 
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TIO arefoms men, whowant an Eſtate j 


make ,th tlemen, Ak 
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f one h TER! dnger,, 
again. riſe, 


GantlSnh. he, chem 
qv gown gba 


ofnothing leſs han el. 
many. Gentlemen are there, mþaſe 
WE and eld [ae Spatemen never pretended torhs 
$2 hor tan" Fats 196% 
FA man, "Ii (o1pa is PA her, 7a is, is ons 
, or. {1 :houſe, and 
brags of bs Grand + Jag wie 4 , and might; 
for Gught v we knob he « a better. bx He has..a 
EGentle. ATE | income, a;great place,; and. Aa; Lord for his 
as Sol-in-law, and wants nothing. but a ritle - to 
held by make him a | Gentleman. 
Patentin * The King formerly was ſaid to grant the 


—_ * ticle of Gentleman.. The term. of grant was then 


Peer in 
England. | tis 


—— 


The Title 


a Very proper and common expreltion, but now, 


we. 
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«is old and obſolete, That of rehabilitation is the 5 ' 
only one in uſe. A man who has got an; 
Eſtate, is rehabilited in his Genrtility. This inci-: 
mates that he was originally a Gentleman, that 
tis abſolutely requiſite he ſhould be fo. Thar his 
Father indeed may have forfeited the title by 
Ploughing or Digging, Peddling, or wearing a 
Livery, bur that thezScn is now reſtored to the 
right of his Anceſtors, And only continued in 
the poſſeflion of the ſame . Coat of Arms they 
aways had, tho perhaps one of his own inven- 
tion, and quite different from that on his Pew- 
ter. In a word,that it implies his former Patent 
ſuits him no longer. But is proper only for the 
Plebejan, that is, the man who ſtill labouts to be 
rich. | 

* A man, by often affirming he has ſeen ſome 
Prodigy, perſwades himſelf he really has. Ano- 
tier, by concealing hisage, comes to believe at 


laſt, he is as young as he would be thought. | So 


the man, who, meanly born, has got a habir of 
talking of his being deſcended from that Ancienr 
Baron, or that great Lord, has the Pleaſure 
4 _—_— he: 1s {> deſcended, tho the thing is 
talle. 


* What man is there that's never ſo meanly 


born, who having got an Eftate, can want a 


Coar of Arms, and to this Coat, a Creſt, Sup- 
porters and Motto, What is become of the di- 


ſtintion of Casks and Helmets, the name and 


uſe of 'em are aboliſht ; *ris no longer in diſpute 


' whether they ſhou d be born infront or ſide ways, 


cloſe or open, with more or leſs Barrs. Such 
niceties are out of doors, we are come to down: 
light Coronets, we think we are worthy of them, 
and beſtow 'em upon ourſelves. Citizens never- 

pf. thelels 
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theleſs are ſo modeſt ſtill as to be more than 
ſatisfied with an Earls Coronet on their Coaches, 
when they have as juſtja title to a Duke's or Mar- 
uis's. - 

, * Avoid only the name of Citizen, and you 
may be born in a corner of ſome thatched houſe, 
or in the ruins of ſome old Tower, which ſtands 
in the middle ofa bog, and which you may qua- 
life with the name of Caſtle, then ftile your 
ſeifa Gentleman, and you are one, 

* A Gentleman ſtrives to be reſpe&ted as a 
Nobleman, and arrives to it. A Nobleman 
can be ſatisfied with no leſs than the title of 
Prince, changing his Coat of Arms, and pro- 
ducing a new Genealogy as doubtful as his pre. 


' tences ; he ſets ſo many Engines to work, arro- 


gates to himſelf ſo many great Titles, has ſo ma- 
ny diſputes about ranks and precedency, that at 
laſt he really becomes a little Prince. T 

* Some men are ſo fond of names, they give 
themſelves three rather than fail; one they uſe 
in the City, another in the Country, and a 
third elſewhere. Others are content with one 
name, adding du or de to it, to: make it ſound 
genteel, as ſoon as their circumſtances are any 
ching tolerable ; others again, by ſupprefling one 
ſyllable of their name, make that illuſtrious, 
which was before obſcure. Many. will ſupprebs 
cheir whole names, which had nothing ſhame- 
ful in them, to adopt others that ſound preater, 
and by which they get nothing but the being 
compar*d to their difadvantage with the great 
men from whom they borrow them. In ſhort, 


there are ſome, who tho born within the Walls. 
of Pars, will feign themſelves to be Flemiſh or fl 


ltalians, as if there were not in every Country 


thoſe 
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than I thoſe that are meanly born, and will lengthen 
ches, I their names, and give them another terminati- 
Mar- I on to make them ſound outlandiſh,” fancying a 
name is much the better for being far fetch'd. 
you'l| * The want of Money has taken off the in- 
oule, Il confiltence of gentility with 4 mean extraction, 
ands I nd ſav'd many a diſpute about the quartering of 
qua: IF Scutcheons. 
your BY * How many would be gainers by a Law that 
hould make gentility to be drawn from the Mo- 
as 2 WF ther's ſide, and how many more would be loſers 
-man by it. 
le of * There are few Families but what are at one 
Pſ0- I end related to the greateſt Princes, and at the 0- 
' PIe- i ther to the meaneſt Peaſant. | | 
arr0 WF * There declare it openly, and deſire all men 
 Ma- I © take notice of ir, that none may be ſurpriz'd 
War at BN hereafter ; If ever any great man ſhall think me 
MW vorthy of his care, if everT happen ro make my 


give fortune, there is one Godfrey de 1a Pruyere,, whom 

y uſe W 11 the Chronicles of France place among the 

nd 2 Wren of the higheſt rank, that follow'd Godfrey of 
one 


| Boui/lon in his conqueſt of the H |y Land, and 
ound YI this Godfrey ſhall then be the man from whom I 
- al) WJ am deſcended in a diredline. ; 
NY * If Gentility be a virtue, that man loſes his 
nou title that is not virtuous. If it is not a virtue 'tis 
preb MY: trifle. : ; 
aMe- i * There are things, which confider'd in their 
ater, Firinciple and in their firſt inſtitution are wonder- - 
eng Fu and incomprehenſible : Who could imagine, 
oY for example, that this Abbot, who makes his 
ot Edreſs his whole ſtudy, who wants nothing of 
Valls Fthe effeminacy, or of the vanity thatis obſerv d 
j" Olin either Sex, and in-the higheſt quality ; who 


ntry Nas ; talent to inſinuate himſelf in the 
"bf 45 as good a talent Ap T adie. 


—_—  —— — 
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Ladies favour as the greateſt Beau, or the richeſt 
Banker : Nay, who outdoes them both, Who, 
I ſay, could imagine that ſach a man was origi- 
nally, and by the etymology of his name ſhould 
b: the Head and Father of a Society of humble 
and holy men, who have devoted themſelves to 
{olitude, and to whom he ſhould be a pattern 
and an example ? How powerful, how abſolute, 
how tyrannical is cultom ? And, not to ſpeak of 
27c. re diſorders, how great a er have we to 
tear, it wiil bring one day our Abbots to wear 
grcy tlower d Velvet, like a certain Cardinal, or 
to paint and patch like Women ? 

* That the obſcemities of the Gods, the Vena, 
the Ganimede, and all the other Nudities of Carac- 
cio. are. Pitures that have been drawn for the 
F:the!s of the Church, and for men who ſtile 
themſzives ſucceitors of the Apoſtles, may be 
prov'd f.om tize Palace of Farneſe. 

* There is no fine thing but loſes ſomething of 
its grace by being miſplac'd ; no perfeQion with- 
out an agreeableneſs ; no agreeableneſs but what 
15 grounded on reaſon. A Jig in a Church, or 
the affeted tone of a Player in a Pulpit, would 
bur offend our Ears. Temples are not adorn d 
with prophane Images, A Crucifix, for exam- 
pie, and the Judgment of Paris were never ſeen 
in the ſame San*tuary, The Equipage and the 
Retinue of a man of the Sword is unbecoming a 
Divine. | 

* We hear of no Vows nor Pilgrimages made 
to any Sain*,in order to attain to a higher degree 
of benignity, gratitude; or equity, to cure us 0 
our mallgnity, vanity, ſpleen, and uneaſinels of 
7MPpCre 


* What 
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'+ What. can be, mbre extfavagant, than'for 
Chriſtians 'to haye their conſtant 'meetings, de: 
zn'd on purpoſe for the applauding a Company 
of excommunicated perſons, whom' they atohcs 
ward and excommunicate for-the pleaſure they 
weive from © them. Methinks* all Theatres 
hould be ſhut'up, or a leſs fevere ſentence paſs'd 
gainſt Players, ..- h <p 
24 Pariſh.Duties amount to more for Chriſten- 
ns than for a Confeſſion, and are larger. for a 
Marriage than; for a Chriſtening. One would 
think there was - a Tax laid upgn Sacraments, 
nd that they ſeem'd'to be”rated'as a fort of 
Merchandize ;. yet when all. is Yone, nothing 
like it can "reaſonably be” inferr'd from this cu+ 
fom. They .chat_receive thoſe Duties, pretend 
slitle to ſell the, Sacraments, 'astlioſe that pay 
tem think'to buy them. Such an appeararc3 
evil, might indeed as well be laid alide,. to. a- 
rojd offending the weak, and being cenſur'd. by 
ſe wicked. :...* -, wer: ro 
* A brisk jolly Prieft, who is as healthy as he 
an wiſh himſelf, is Rector of ſuch a Pariſh, and 
ould Mit: in his lac'd Surplis amongſt the Judaes and 
"rn d Magiſtrates, in the beſt 'place in the Church, 
xam-Wvhere he ends the digeſtion of a_ plentiful Din- 
leen Wir, while a Monk or a Fryar leaves his Deſert 
I the Wor his Cell, which decency and'his yow ſhould 
ng 1 Wconfine him to, and comes to-preach before him 
Wird his flock, and. is paid for his Sermon as for a 
nade Yhiece of Stuff. The-novelty and unexpedtednels 
Bree Fo ſucha cenſure ſtartles. you ; you wonder at the 
as of Impertinence of it, and are ready .to-ask me, 
15 of whether 1 would deprive this Prieſt and his 
Whole Pariſh from hearing the Word of God, 
ad receiving this Bread of Life. No, by nv 
Vihar A 4 means, 


The Charakters, vor; 
means, I woy hare him preach that . Word, 
and adminiſter Mi. Bread. to: PIs ppt, at all 
times, and all p plac ces, in pu uÞiEh din private, 
in the Churths, in the ets,” afd on the 
Houſe tops. ah OAH kv none to pretegd 
to {0 great 5 To laborious an office, but with 
an intent and.a Capacity of deſerving the large 
offerings, andthe great retributions that are. be. ar 
longing to it. I am forc'd, 'tis true, to excuſe 
him for doing To, Tis a cuſtoni:Which he find pl 
eſtabliſh'd, and which he will leave after him-rol it 
kis Saccefſors. * "But it is ehis odd, ill-grounded fl & 
and unreaſonable cuſtom which I blame, and is 
which I can approve as little as that of his being n 
paid four times. for the ſame' Funeral, once forfſ tt 
himſelf, a ſecond time for his dues, a third for {: 
his preſence.. and a fourth for his afliſtance. | 

* Titus has ſerv'd the Church for theſe twenty 
years in a ſmall living, and is hot yet worthy of 
a better Benefice that falls vacant : Neither his 
parts, the ſolidity of his Doarine,' is exempla- 

life, nor the deſire of the Pariſhioners, are C 
f fficient to bring him in. Another man ar x 

as it were from under ground, and is pre- 

Fert's before him. ' Titus has no reaſon to com-©W 
plain, cuſtom'would'have ir ſo. 1 

* Who, fays the Chanter, ſhall pretend to 
make me riſe to Mattins 2 Am not I Maſter of 
the Quire ? My Predeceſlor never went there ; 
ſure T am no worſe 'a man than he was ? Shall 
Iſuffer my Dignity to be under valu'd while 1 
am. in poſſeſſion of it, or ſhall I leave it to my 
my Succeſſor fuch as I found ic ? *Tis not, ſays 
the Prebendary, my own Intereſt but my Pre- 
bends thar I regard. {rt would be very hard that 
T ſhould be ty'd to hear the ſervice, whilſt che 
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Treaſurer, the Arch-Deacon, and the Grand- 
Vicar, think themſelves exempt from it. I have 
2 great deal of reaſon, ſays* the Dean, to de-' 
mand. my Dues, though I never come to Pray- 


ers. © Have not I flept all night for theſe twen- 


ty years without being diſturb'd ? I will go on 


in my old way, and my carriage ſhall always be 
anſwerable to my dignity : Elſe what ſhould I 
zet by being chief in che Chapter ? My exam- 
ple can be of no conſequence. 'Thus every one 
ſtrives to be exempt from praifing God, and to 
hew by a long and a'continued courſe, that he 
5 under no obligation of _ it. "There can» 
not be a greater nor a more fervent emulation, 
than there js betwixt, '*em, for abſenting them- 
ſelves from Divine Service. The Bells are heard 
in a ſtill night, - and the ſame harmony which 
awakes the Singing-men and Choriſters, ſerves 
to lull the Canons into an eafie. and pleaſant 
ſeep, which produces no dreams, but what are 
delightful. They riſe up late, they go to 
> wk and receive their Salary for taking their 
reſt. | 

* Who would ever imagin, did not experience 
daily lay it before our eyes, how difficult a thing 
it is to perſwade men to be happy ? Or who 


. would think that there ſhould be occaſion for an 


order of men deſigned for that purpoſe, to pre- 
pare long Speeches, to make uſe of all the ſoft 
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and eloquent expreſſions they can think of, to . 


ſtudy the very tone with which they deliver 'em, 
to uſe ſuch geſtures and ſuch violent motions, 
that they put themſelves in a ſweat and ſpend all 
their Spirits; who, I ſay, could imagin that all 
theſe things were needful for the bringing of a 
Chriſtian man,that is endowed with reaſon, and 


va 1. 'Y Aceh "PR F 
258 Miners of he Mhe. 
| labours under a deſperate it ofyicknels, to'chuly 


own Soul 2. = 1 Ts bs 
* Ariſtipss's Daughter lies dangerouſly ill; ſhe 
ſends for her. Father, would; be reconcifed 't9 
bim, and would die in his fayoyr : Shall o wife 
a man, and one whom the. whole Town. reſpedts 
for his prudence, grant ber fo reaſonable a re- 
queſt of his own accord ? Shall” he perſwade hi 
Wife to the ſame? No! Neither of them can;be 
moved but-by the engine, of a ſpiritual Direor. 
,* A Mother who makes a Nun of her Daugh- 
ter, without.any regald. to her, inclinations, takes 
upon herſelf the. charge of another Soul, beſides 
her own, and ſtands bound for Tack a ſoul to God 
himſelf. That this Mother; may eſcape eternal 
Death, the Daughter muſt obtain eternal Life, 
 * A broken Gameſter _ marries his Daughter, 
and gives her all that he has left for her portion: 
The youngeſt*is upon making herſelf a. Nun, 
and all che Call ſhe has is her Father's gaMiINg... 
* There have been ſome vertuous, healthy, zea- 
loas Maids, and who had a good and lawful 
Call ; but who wanted money. to devote them- 
{elves to Poverty in a rich Abbey. | 
* To play the fool and marry for love, is to 
marry Melita, a pretty, young, vertuous and 
prudent woman, who is of a ſaving temper, and 
has a kindneſs for you, but leſs money than «gs 
»4,'Who is offer'd you with an extraordinary 
good portion, and extraordinary good qualifica- 
rions to {quander it all away, and your own cltats 
along with it: - 1D 
* Marrying formerly' was a nice thing: It was 
a ſettlement for life, a ſerious piece of .buſinels, 
and which deſerveda great deal of ak: 


rather to, be .eternally happy, th an to loſe fi; 
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worſe, the ſame Houſe, the fame Table, and the 
ame Bed were in common to 'em both': he was 
n be a Husband all his life time. There was no 


coming off with a ſeparate maintenance, no re- 


onciling of aWife and Family with the outward 
ypearance and the delights of a ſingle life. 

* Should a man be afraid of being ſeen with a 
yoman that is not his Wife, I ſhould commend 
tis modeſty. Were he loth to frequent the com» 
jany of ſuch perſons whoſe reputation is not alto=, 
xther untainted, I ſhould never wonder at him. 
But what impertinent whimſey can make him 
buſh at his own Wife 2 What makes him be a- 
hamed of being ſeen in publick, with one whom 
he has choſen for an inſeparable Companion ? 
One from whom he ſhould expe all the fatis- 
fation and delight that can be reaped from hu- 
man Society 2 One whom he loves and admires, 
who is his chief Ornament, who credits him no 
eſs by her extraction, than by her wit, her merit, 
herextraordinary virtue. And why did he not 
begin by bluſhing at his Marriage ? 

I am not unacquainted wich the prevailing 
power of Cuſtom, with its tyrannizing over the 
minds and manners of men, even without ground 
or reaſon : yet I think I ſhould have impudence 
enough to walk openly in the Mazll, and to let 
by will ſee me there with one that was my 

fe. 

* A young man is not to be blamed for marry- 
ing an o:d woman: He rather ſhews his prudence 
In preventing a greater evil, The infamy lies in 


miſuſing of ones Benefractreſs, and in uſingher ſo 


3 toler her perceive, that ſhe has been impos'd 


upon by a hypocritical .and an ungrateful _ 
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\ man was formerly to take'his Wife for better for 
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If any diſſembling be excuſableit is that of friend. 
ſhip. And if deceit be allowable, it is on ſuch 
an occaſion as would make ſincerity a piece of 
cruelty. Ay, but ſhe lives -longer than was ex: 
pected : had you-then agreed the time ſhe was 
to live, ſhou'd be no longer than juſt what would 
ſuffice, for her to ſign the Deed that clears your 
debts and makes your fortune : And as ſoon as 
this great work is done, is ſhe to breathe no lon- 
per ? Is a doſe of Opium a neceſſary thing for 
er 2 Is it acrime in her to live 2 And if you 
ſhould dye before her, whoſe Funeral you had fo 
well contriv'd,, and for whom you had deſignd 
the fineſt. Pall, and the ringing of the biggeſt 
Bellin the Pariſh, muſt ſhe be accountable tor 
your diſappointment 2 

* There is-a method of improving ones E- 
ſtate, which for theſe many ages has been pra- 
&ic'd by ſome of the beſt of Men, and blamd 
by ſome of the beſt Divines. 

* The Commonwealth was ever burdend 
with certain Offices, which ſeem to have been 
erected with no other deſign chan to enrich one 
man at the expence of many, which cauſe a 
conſtant and a perpetual ebb in the Eſtates of 
private men, and ſhall I ſay it, from which any 
advantage is ſeldom or never reap'd. Each of 
them is a Gulph, a Sea that receives the waters 
of many Rivers, but parts with none, at leaſt 
diſgorges itſelf through ſecret and ſubterranean 
Conduits in an imperceptible manner , and 
which leſſens nothing of the extreme heighth to 
which it is ſwell'd. "Tis a lake that never over- 
flows, but after it has enjoy'd thoſe Warers long, 
and when it can keep them no longer. 


* Have 
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» Have you a piece of Silyer ? That's not ſuf- 
ficient, No, 'nor a piece of Gold neither. *Tis 
2 quantity that muſt do che buſineſs: Add others: 
oicif you can. Improve 'em to a heap of ma- 
ny Bags, and leave the reſt to me. * You have 
neither birth nor wit ; neither natural parts, nor 
any experience of the world. No matter, only 
keep up you heap, and [11 place 'you fo high, 
that you ſhall ſtand on a level with your Maſter, 
if you have one. - And he. muſt be very eminent 
indeed, if with the help of your increaſing me: 
al, I raiſe you' not even many 'degrees above 


Orants has been at Law for theſe ten'years,' + 
bout determining in- what Court--her Cauſe 'is 
to be heard. Her pretenſions are juſt; of the 
tigheſt conſequence, :and on- them 2 97 all 
herfortune. -About five years henceſhe is like 
to know who'her Judges are to be, and at what 
bn - is to plead daring the remaining part'f 
er life. ' 
['*/That cuſtori”-15 | receiv'd'' with applauſe, 
which has been introduc'd in- our -Courts of Ju- 
licature, of interreuping the CounciVat the Bar 
inthe” middle” of his - diſcourſe; of - hindring his 
bteing' eloquent* or witty,” of making him return 
tothe matter of fa&; -and confining him to the 
bare proofs or | which his Cliene!prounds' his 
night,” and by! which che juſinefs' of his cauſe 
may be demonſtrated. And ſo ſevere a practice, 
which expoſes an Orator to the regret: of having 
kft our the fineſt part of his diſcourſe, which ba- 
tiſhes eloquence from hisnatural places and which 
ready to fill our Courts with 'mutes. This 
practice, I fay, is authoriz'd by a ſubſtantial 
Falon, againſt which there is ,n0 —_— 

n 
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, as that of a Prieſt, A' mani'of the Gown ca 
- hardly dance at a publick-Ba]l;-. be feen at a Play 


And that is-the Gilpgtch of buſineſs ; I could wif, 
this reaſon was leſs forgot elſewhere, that ic were 
as much regarded in all Offices. belonging-to ff ® 
each reſpeRiye:, Court, as it is in the Court itſelf ſp 
That our Lawyers were obliged to aim at. a 
concluſion in their . writing as they ate in their ©* 
ſpeaking.” , — m_—_ 
-'* The Duty of a Judge conſiſts in the admini: in 
ſtration of Juſtice, and his Trade'in delaying it. IN 
Some Judges underſtand their duty, and follow | © 
their Trade, 4 
++ * Whoever: becomes a -{ollicitor to his Judge Wl 
ſhews him no reſpe& at all : He queſtions his Ik 
underſtanding'-or his honeſty, -he-endeavours to 
prepoſeſs him, or elſe he deſires of him a dowr- ® 
right injuſtice... - - = gs Fa c-+ 1 an 
'.., * The temper of ſome Judges is ſuch, that-in- 
tereſt; authority, intimagy;:or: relation, .render Fo 
a juſt Cayſe obnoxious to 'erp ;- their affeRationY] **< 
'of appearing not to be corrupted cauſing them.tc 
be unjuſt. * | '{ aofl 
 * The conſequences of Coquetry or Galant ® 
ina Magiltrate;are worſe than in the. diffolte 
perſon. . The latter conceals his: engagements 
-we do not. offen know how-to come at him, The lk 
other 1s expoſed:to a thbuſand; weakneſſes that wy 
are known, :andimay be.atracktby the-meansofff |? 
;every- woman 'he'makes-aoury tay - 14 505d th! 
+ * The 'gdminiſtration af,i}aftice is very:nea Gn 
8s much reſpeed in the Commonwealth; as-the 
diſpenſation-of holy Myſteftes. And. the:;cha 
racter of a [Magiſtrate is in a {manner as facret 


or forget plainneſs and; modeſty;in his Apparel 
without bringing contempt ypon himſelf; - Ant 
on 
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one would wonger, that . a Law ,ſhould, be. nes, 


wiſh ceflary to regulate his carriage and his garb,; 


ner nd ;59. Foros him-as .fnce 10: be grars and re 


tlelf, heegr: : 4 299d It * | {ai 1Þvv1;; [214 vil 
ere is no Tradebut. what requires arrappr 
at 2Y i TIF :: Andif one conſiders ,the different wa 


their — men,.:ane+-may obſerve there, is. none, } 
ry fromthe higheſt to the loweſt bar hes had a time;; 
GAER which bo: has qualified hi I&-by praRtice and, 
xv experience for his: protefiion, in which the faults | t 
he.has "commirred. have been without conſe- 
Tudes 15th nay Ye which thoſe faults have beeg- 
oo many. ſtaps.to perfeion; War: 'irſelf, 
Regs which ſeems to be the production,of confuſion 
own 99 diferder, is: Srl rams ſome; rules be- 
| logg1ng.to i 'M {t learn how to: flock: im: 
HONED Figd og ah ro murther one wartard The 
e are proper methods. of killiag: and, de-yJudges 
oo ih The Soldier has his School : Wh y muſt;places in ; 
% the, Magiſtrate haye'none ? There: are eſtabliſh'd = =— 
Wy Fees, there. are.1 laws ond cultoms, -and why GD 
"vil 9::&@me. for. enguiring afrer them; or why not Offices © 
enouph for a man to digeſt them in his mind, ang Which are 
0 M4ks himſelf maſter of chem? The apprentice- bes: 0 
vp and the firſt eflay.; gt a youth, who 15 brought — 
from School to mount the Tribunal; 'and who 
his; Bags have. made; a ,Judge, is $0: be-the ſove-! 
1 aign Arbiter. of, ſuch cauſes, on which no leſs; 
y.nes than.qur lives and,fortunes depen. 
Tas the * The chief.;thing, which makes. an Orator is: 
he Nobiey : Without it he degenerates into a Des: 
C:creb PUMETs, .he diſghiſes' and exaggerates matter of 
i at, he 1s falſe in his citations, | his mouth is full 
G Play of calumnies, he eſpouſes not ſo much the cauſe 
.pparel $-the paſſion, and the animoſity! of his Client, 
Af and may beranked among thoſe Advocates, of 
0 whom 


at.Afle 
"6nder 
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Proverb ſays ; that they: are hit'd to be 


whom the 


injurious, © '/ '/ 


* 'Tis true; ſays one, "this ſanim'is due to him! 
he has a lawful right to ic, but I know where to. 


have/him, * There is a cercain little thing of form, 


wherein 'if he fails, he'can never retrieve" his" 
fault; 'and' cofiſequently te loſes his debt, He bonth 


undeniably abdicated his right.” Now he "ſhall 
certainly forget 'this thing of form, Such'a'cenc 
{ſcience as this'makes an accompliiſh'd-Lawyer.”” 9 

* An excellent and uſeful; a'prudent, juft and 
reaſonable Maxim, for all Courts of Judicature,” 
would be the dire contrary of that, which prefers 
form to equity.” | 490 © ' 22108 

* The 'Wrack is an adfmirable invention,” and* 

an infallible merhod, for rakitig/off the infiovent' 

' thar is of a weak confticution; and' for ſaving"the' 
guilty, whom nature has endow'd with- greater 
ſtrength. 05  IHUNGE © Seaton! 

. -* The putiiſhment of a Villain is an'exam-- 


: ple for his fellows. The condemrning*-of -an. 


innocent perſon, is the concern” of ' all''pood! 
men. $411 WOT NA 18 I | won 4 
-" I ſhall go near to ſay, becauſe'T am not a Thief 
nor a Murtherer, I ſhall never be®puniſh'Aas ſuch. 
A'very bold inference ! ' 
A deplorable condition ' is that 'of *an' it- 
nocent perſon, who, by- too great a precipi- 
tation in his -Dryal, has been” 'foand - ghilty. 
— that-'of his Judge be 'more + dil- 
mal : 2 3LDUMLTY. © YIZOOP 
" ShouldI' read, that -in former ages one 
of thoſe Magiſtrates, who are appointed for-the 
apprehending and extirpation of Rogues and 
Thieves, had been long acquainted with all thoſe 


Raſcals; That he knew their names and _ 
4 
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had an account of their walks, and of every par- 
ticular a& of theirs ; could tell how many pockets 
had been picked, and what had been ſtolen out 
of each ; could penetrate fo/far into the depth 
of their myſteries, and had'ſo greata ſhare in 
their abominable aftions, that to prevent the 
noiſe that ſome great man was ready to make 
about a Jewel that was taken from him in a croud, 
when coming out of a publick Aſſembly, he knew 
how to' reſtore.it to him ; and that this Magi- 
rate had been tryed and condemned for this vil- 
lainous behaviour ; I ſhould place ſuch a relation 
in the ſame rank with thoſe we find in Hiſtory, 
which time has made incredible. How then 
ſhould I believe that it may now moſt reaſonably 
beinferr'd from freſhand notorious circumſtances, 
that there is ftill ſuch a pernicious connivance ; 
and that ir is look'd upon as a cuſtomary - thing, 
and hardly taken notice of | 

* How many men oppoſe ſtrength to weakneſs; 
ahnot be moved by compaſlion, hold out againſt 
the ſollicitations of the poor, have no regard for 
the common' ſort of people, ſhew themſelve: rigid 
and ſevere in things of no moment, will not'ac- 
cept of the leaſt gratification , nor be perſwaded 
by their deareſt friends and their neareſt relati- 
ons, and are to be corrupted only by women. 

* 'Tis not altogether impoſlible for a man in 
zreat favour to loſe a Cauſe. 

* A dying man, who ſpeaks in his laſt Will, 
may expect to be heard like an Oracle, His 
words will certainly create many diſputes. Men 


will put their own conſtructions upon them, ſuch 


conſtrutions I mean, as will ſuit their intereſt 
and their inclinations beſt, 


'S  * There 
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*. There are ſome men of whom one may 
truly ſay, that Death fixes not ſo .much their 
Wills, as it puts a period to their unſteadinef;, 
and their inconſtancy. An angry fit while they 
live, moves them to prepare a Will. Their paſ- 
fion wears off, and-/tis torn and 'burnt. Their 


Cloſet is no leſs ſtock'd with Wills, than it is, 


with Almanacks, and every year at leaſt produces 
anew one. The ſecond isdifanull'd by a third, 
which is made. as inſignificant by another more 
exact, And the validity of this allo is deſtroyed 
by a fifth. Yet the laſt muſt ſtand, if opportu- 
nity, power or malignity is wanting in the per. 
ſon- whoſe intereft it-is to ſuppreſs it. : For what 
can more clearly ; ſhew the intention of the moſt 
inconſtant man, than a laſt Deed of his under 
his own hand, which has been made ſo late, 
that at leaſt he has.not had time to will the con- 

trary ? | 
* Were there no Wills to regulate. the right 
Heirs and Succeſfors, I queſtion whether men 
would need any Tribunal to adjuſt their diffee 
rences and diſputes, the funion of a Judge 
would almoſt be xeduc'd to that diſmal part of it, 
the ſending Thieves and Murderers to the Gal- 
lows. Who are thoſe, that are: continually fols 
liciting our Magiſtrates, that make ſuch a ſtir 
| before their Doors, and in their Halls ? Heirs 
at Law ? No! Their rights are fix'd of courſe. 
They are none but, ].egatees, who, are jarring 
about the meaning of a word or aclauſe in a.alt 
Will ; or diſinherited perſons, who find fault 
with a Teſtament that has been made leiſurely, 
after mature deliberation, by a grave, a wile, 
and conſcientious man, and not without the 
help of good Counſel : With a Deed, in which 
a 
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acynning Lawyer has diſplay'd all: his kill to ' 
make it firm | and- irrevocable, and has omitted 
none of -the.cramp words, :vand of the ſubtilties 
that are us d by:thoſe of bis profefiion. A Deed. 
which is fign'd” by. the Teftator, which is wit- 
nefs'd with all the neceſfary/forms, and which a 
Jadge, notwithſtanding/all this, thinks fic co .difſ- 
anul ad to-make: void. | -:-; 1 = 

* Titius is hearing ofa laſt: Will read with tears Mr Hene- 
in his Eyes. . He is opprefs'd: with grief for the 9”. 
lols of a Friend, by whoſe Death he is like to 
raiſe his fortune. By one clauſe he makes him 
his Succeſſor, in a good office ; by an6ther he 
teltows on him all his Tenements-in the City 
by a third a fine ſeat in the Country ; and by a 
tourch he makes him maſter :of a houſe richly 
furniſh'd, and: ſeated in the beſt; part of .the 
Town, with all its appurtenances. - His grief in- 
treaſes, tears run down his Cheeks: How. is it 
polible he ſhould refrain 2 He is now one of his 
Majeſties chief Officers ; he has his City and his 
Country houſe, his furniture is anſwerable : He 
sto keep his Coach and a noble” Table. Was 
there ever an honeſter, a better man. than the deceaſed. 
But hold ! Here is a ſort of Schedule belonging 
to this Will, which muſt be read. 'This Schedule 
gives Mevins all theſe things, and ſends Titius 
back to his Garret. He has now neither honours 
nor money, and muſt be contented to walk on 
foot as before, Titius wipes off his tears, 'tis Mz- 
vs buſineſs to weep. 3% = 
* Does not the Law, which forbids to kill, in- 
clude- poiſoning as well as ſtabbing, drowning 
as well as burning, private afſſaultsas well as open 
violence, and whatever may contribute ro the 
deſtruction of men ? Did the Law, whichi re« 
Y 2 ſtains 
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" ftrairis Husbands . and Wives from giving aty- 
thing one to another, relate only to dire any: 
immediate ways.of giving ? Has it made no pro-' 
viſion againſt ' thofe that are' indiret ? Was it 
deſigned for the 'introduRtion of "Truſtees ? Does 
it fo much as tolerate:{uch an evaſion, even whe 
the deareſt of Wives out-lives her Husband ?”But' 
does a man bequeath his Eſtate to a'truſty friend: 
as an acknowledgement of his friendſhip, or* is 
it-not rather as a mark of his reliance upon him; 
and of the confidence. he has; that he will make: 
a'good uſe of what he is entruſted with ? Will a 
man intruſt his Eſtate to one whom he has the 
leaſt ground to: ſuſpe&t will not reſtore it tothe 
perſon it is really inrended for ?: Does-he needs 
contrad or an oath from him? Muſt he ſo much 
as inſtrutt him in what he is-to do ? And does 
not every man» feel within his breaſt, what he 
may expect from another in ſuch a caſe? And-if 
on the contrary,/the property of this Eſtate is fals 
len to this.truſty friend, why does he loſe his re: 
putation by keeping it 2 What grounds does-che 
ive for a Satyr or Lampoon ?' Would you' com- 
pare him to a; Truſtee that betrays his truſt;; or 
to a Servant,” who robs his Maſter of a ſumm of 
Money he had ſent by him:to ſome other- perſon? 
I ſee no reaſon for it. Where lies the ſhameof 
not performing a' piece of generoſity, and of a 
mans keeping: for-his own uſe what is lawfully: 
his? How great tis the perplexity, how intolera- 
ble the burden, that ſuch a truſt draws along 
witi it 2 If a man, out of revesence to the Laws 
of his Country, appropriates to himſelf ſuch a 
truſt, he can no longer be thought an honelt 
man. 1& our of reſpect for a deceas'd friend he 
acts according to his intentions, and wg” 
| what 
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» Eyhat has been;/given him inctruſt ro his Widow, 
akq: i: muſt make' uſe of deceitful praQices, and 
pro-: ſ{ranſgreſs the Law-. The Law'then muſt  diffeg 
as'it Mrangely from the opinions, of men+ . Perhaps. it 
Joes Elnay be, and 'tis not fit forme to. tax either with 
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het Ma error. © 9 Ws. 
Bur!  * 7ypho finds a certain Nobleman, with Horſes 
iend: Wogs, and what not. His proteftion makes him 
r" is Miolent : He is. what he: pleaſes .in_his Country, 
him; Meithout che fear of puniſhment, , a murderer and 
zake! Mixur'd. . He burns and deſtroys his Neighbours, 
Hl a Mud needs no Sanctuary... The King is oblig'd at 
the uſt to take upon. himfalf the care of chaſtizing 


eds I.* Ragouts , Fricacees, ' and all the , various 
och Mines of your Dainties and Kickſhaws, are words 


does Words which ſhould be:new and: unintelligibleta 
- be Ws And-if theſe are not fit to. be fo much, as 
d-i6 Mocntion'd in time of .Peace, as ſerying: only tg 
; fal; Miomote luxury and gluttony, haw come they to 


ko well underſtood in time;of War and puh- 


hb k calamities, at the beſieging of a Town, the 
om- Mitry night before a Battel. Where do we find 


y mention'made of Scipio's,or of Mari s's Table? 
Do we read in. any Book that MItiades, Epami- 


on? {mia or Ageſilaus, were ever nice and coſtly.in 
ze of Mitir Diet? I would. have no man to. commend 


ff a {General for: the goodneſs, the neatnelſs, or.the 
ully Wugnificence of his Table . till he-hadſo exhault- 
cra- { himſelf on;the ſubje&t of a, Victory, on. the 


uking of a Town, or ſome other. great action, 
hat he had nothing lefc to mention in his praiſe. 
Nay, I could be:glad to ſee a General deſirous 
d-avoid ſuch a-commendation, 


| he Þ ©Hermippzs makes. himſelf a ſlave to what he MrD » 
ores ls his litele conveniences, . All common pra- *# 
vhat 7 ices, 
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Aces, all eftabliſh'd' cuſtoms; ” all faſhions, nayy | 
decency itſeif. muſt fall a ſacrifice to them. He 
wilt find ſome-in every thing : A le{s niakes rooty 
for a greater,” -and* hot one i nepledted that is 
practicable. He makes them' his ' whole ftudy; 
and there is not a day but what produces ſome 
new contrivance"of-this kind. He leaves it for 
others to have - ſet Dinners and Suppers ; asfoy 
bis part, the very name of emis loathſome co him; 
tie eats when he is a hungry, and of ſuch meats 
only as ſuic beſt with his Appetite. He ſtand 


convenient, according to his fancy, than ev 
"thoſe that Workmen uſe. - He has ſome that art 


new and unknown ; that have no name, that}. :c 


are the contrivances of his qwh brain, and whidl 
"he has almoſt"forgor the yſe' of. © There is ft 

man. to be compar'd to him-for the quick peril; 
formance of a uſeleſs labour. - 'He'was fore'd*ta 
walk ten fteps, to go from his Bed' to his Ward; 
robe ; he has tiow fo contriv'd his Chamber, a 
to reduce theſe ten to nine: What abundance 
ſteps here are fav'd during the whole courſe off, 
_ his life? Wich others it is uſual to turn the Key X 


nay, 
He 
room 
AAt- 1s 
tudy, 
ſome 
it for 
as for 
him; 
meats 
tands 
$kilful 
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othruſt backward, oro pull forward, and the 
Door opens; what a fatigue is this! Here is one un- 
neceſſary motion which he knows how to ſpare; 

what means ? "Tis a myſtery which he keeps to 
tinſe!f: He indeed underſtands extremely well the 
iſe of Springs, and is a great Maſter of Mecha- 
ticks ſuch Mechanicks at leaft, as the world can 
t& without. Hermippms brings light to his Lodg- 
ng another way than through the Window ; he 
hs already got the ſecret of going up and down 
the houſe otherwiſe than by the ſtairs ; and he is 
now ſtudying how-to go in and out with more 
qnveniency than through the door. 

*Itis a long while fince Phyſicians have been 
ally'd, and yet made uſe of; the keennefs of 
yr, and the wit of the Stage never touch their 


y emlWfecs - they give portions co their Daughters, 


Mitcy place their Sons upon the Bench, and make: 


lihops of 'em, and they that laugh ar'em do 
themſelves ſupply 'em with theMoney for all thir, 


MW Thoſe that are well fall ſick, and then they wanc 


man whoſe trade it is, to aflure 'em that they 


Whan't. dye; as long as men may dye, and are 


me Wclrous to live, the Phyſician will {till be laughc 
rs, and well paid. 


TS * A good Phyſician is he that has Specificks; 
Wor if he wants 'em himſelf, allows thoſe thac have 


mvSn to cure his Patient. 


* The raſhneſs of Quacks, together wich the 


* Wilmal accidents that are occaſion'd by it, is char 
a nich makes the Phyſician and his art in vogue: 
"2M" theſe let you dye, the others kill you. 
v2 '# * Aſtrologers and Fortune-tellers are ſuffered 


nthe Commonwealth ; fuch as make Schemes 


Find draw Horoſcopes, ſuch as. gueſs at things 


paſt by the inotion of a Sieve, fuch as ſhew the 
TT .: truth 
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truth in a Looking-glaſs, or in a glaſs of fair Wa. 
ter ; and theſe men are indeed of ſome uſe ; th 
pcomiſe preferment to the Men, and to the Maids is 
they promiſe they ſhall have their Sweet hearts, at 
they comfort thoſe Children whoſe Fathers areffl a 
too long a dying ; they lull aſleep the cares offi be 
thoſe yourg Wives that are troubled with oldſl ai 
Husbarids : in a word, they cheat at a very caſiefl m 
rate thole that have a mind to be cheated, - at 

* What can one think of Magick and Sorcery? fi 

!12 Theory of it is dark and intricate ; its prin 0! 
Ciples are wide and uncertain, and there ſeemstoffl at 
be a great deal of illuſion in it : But there are 1: 
ſome puzzling matters of fat affirm'd by men offf@l c 
credit and reputation, who either ſaw 'em, or 
learnt 'em from others as fit to be rely'd on af rc 
themſelves. To admit em all, or to deny 'enſf tt 
all, ſeems equally inconvenient ; and I dare ſay ti 
that in this, as well as in all other extraordinary} 0d! 
things, that go beyond the common rules, there} u 
is a medium to be held between too eafie a per {: 
{waſion, and too ſtubborn an unbelief, cl 

* Infancy can never be ' over-burthen'd wit h 
too many languages ; and methinks that the ut fi 
moſt care ſhould be raken to teach 'em to chil c: 
dren: There is no condition of a mans life il 0 
which theſe are not uſeful to him, 'and lead hin t 
equally to the depths of learning, or the eafielfl y 
and more agreeable parts of knowledge. If thi} 


kind of ſtudy, which is fo painful and fo labor { 
ous, is put off till men are ſomewhat older, an} n 
they come to that age which 1s ſtil'd by the nam} fi 
of youth,eirher they cannot make it the objet os t| 
their choice , or if they do,they find it impoflibi} a 
ro perſevere in it ; 'tis to conſume that time in th a 
queſt of languages, which is ſec apart for the ul. 9 


thatought ro be made of 'em : This is to confi 
W ; ; | | 4d © . t0 
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to the knowledge of words, an age that wants 
already to go further, and feek for things3 andit 
is at the beſt to have loſt the fineſt-arid moſt valu- 
able years of ones life. So great and fo neceſſary 
4 foundation can never rightly be: laid, . unleſs it 
be when the ſoul naturally receives every thing, 
and is capable of deep impreflions, , when the me- 
mory is freſh, quick and ſteady ;. when the mind 
and the heart are void of paſſions, cares and de- 
fires ; and when thoſe that have a right to diſpoſe 
of us, deſign us fot .long and painful lJabours. I 
am perſwaded that the ſmall number of true Scho- 
lars, and the great number. of ſuperficial ones; 
comes from the negle& of this practice. | 

* The ſtudy of Texts can never be {ufficiently 
recommended ; it is the ſhorteſt, the ſureſt, and 
the pleaſanteſt way to all kind of learning : take 
things at the beſt hand, go tothe very root, han» 
dle the Text over and over, get it by heart, quote 
upon occaſions ; remember above all to reach the 
ſenſe of it in its full latitude, and in all its cir- 
cumſtances ; reconcile an original Author, adjuſt 
his principles, draw yourſelf the conſequences 
from em : The firſt Commentators were in the 
cale in which I would have you to be ; never 
offer to borrow their light, or -to make uſe of 
their, notions, unleſs it be when your own fail 
you; taeir interpretations are- not-yours, and 
they eaſily ſlip our of your memory ; your ob- 
ſervations, on the contrary, are born in your 
mind, and they abide with you ; you will more 
frequently meer with 'em again in converſation ; 
they will more readily occur to you in diſputes 
and conſultations : takea pleaſure to ſee that you 


are not gravell'd in your reading, by. any other 
. difficulties, but ſuch as cannor be overcome, and 


where 
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wherc Commentators and” Scholiaſts themſelyes 
are ata ſtand, men thatare otherwiſe ſo fruitful, 
fo copious, and fo over-loaded with a"vain ſhew 
of . learning, where things are plain and eaſfje, 
and where* neither they nor others are at any 
trouble to underſtand what they expound. Thus 
let this method of ſtudying quite convince you, 
that mens lazineſs is the'thing that hath encou- 
raged Pedantry to encreafe the bulk of Libraries, 
rather than the worth of 'em, 'to ſink the Texr 
under the weight of Comment ; and that it has 
in this done itfelf wrong, and ated contrary to 
its own intereſt, inaſmuch as it hath encreas'd 
that reading, thoſe enquiries, and that labour, 
which it endeavour'd to avoid. 
® What is it that rules men in their way of li- 
ving, and in their diet ? is it health and ſobriety? 
that's doubtful ? there are whole Nations that cat 
the Fruit firſt, and Meat afterwards ; others do 
quite contrary : ſcme begin their meal with one 
kind of Fruit, and end it with another. Does 
this proceed from uſe or from reaſon ? Is. it for 
healths fake that men wear their Cloaths up to 
their Chin, that they put on a Ruff or a Band, 
when they have heretofore forſo many ages gone 
with their Breaſt open ? Is it decency that ob- 
liges 'em to do this, eſpecially in a time when 
t hey have found a way to appear naked with all 
their-Cloaths upon *em ; And on the other ſide, 
women that ſhew their breaſts and their ſhoul- 
ders, are they of a leſs tender complexion than 
men , 'or leſs ſubjet to decency ? What kind 
of modeſty is this, which engages theſe to hide 
their Legs-and their Feer, and at the fame time 
gives'em leave to let their Arms go naked up to. 
to the Elbow 2 How came'men to HIDE ROTE 
421 YE ore 
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bre that either aſſaulting or defending them- 
elves was the end of going to War ? And who 
advis'd 'em to wear ſuch Arms as were both of- 
fnſive and defenſive 2 What is -it -that obliges 
em now to lay theſe aſide ? And whilſt they put 
mBoots to go to a Ball,to ſtand without Armour, 
ad in their Doublet,by them'that dig theTrenches, 
expos'd to all the fire ofa Counterſcarp ? 
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gay” 15 now adays become a meer ſhew : 


That Evangelick Gravity, which is ſo much - 


the life of Preaching, is abſolutely laid afide ; 
and an advantageous mien; a pretty tone of the 
voice, exactneſs of geſture,. choice of expreſlion, 
and long ennumerations, are thought to ſupply its 
place very well. To attend ſeriouſly on the 
diſpenſation of the Holy-Word is no longer cu- 
ſtomary : Going to Church is an amuſement, a» 
mong a thouſand others, and Preaching a diver- 
ſion, "The Preachers play the Prize, and their 
hearers bett upon their heads. 

* Prophane Eloquence is transferr'd from the 
Bar, where it formerly reign'd, to the Pulpit, 
where it never ought to come. 

* The prize of Eloquence is fought even at 


the Altar, and before the Holy Myſteries. Eve-' 


ry hearer thinks himſelf a Judge of the Preacher, 
to cenſure or applaud him, and is no more con- 
verted by the man he favours, than by him whom 


he condemns. The Orator pleaſes ſome and of-. 


fends others, but agrees with all in this, That as 


he-does not endeayour to render them borer. 
0 


1 
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{they never trouble their heads about become" 
ing ſo. 105 F7 


* The Apprentice that's 'docible;” is attentive! 
to his Maſter, 'profits by his inſtru@ions;” and be-- 
comes himſelf a Maſter of his profeffion ; wheres? 
$a perſon that is indocible, while he' only cen- 
fires the Preachers'diſcourſes, - and 'the Philoſo- 
jhers works, improves himſelf neither'in Religion 
nor Senſe. TI | ; 


* Till ſuch time as there ariſes a Man, who'Mr Ze 
Tourne at. 


ina ſtile formed'on the Holy Scriptures; by lon 
tidy and converſe 'with*'em, ſhall'explain to the 
Pople the Word of God genuinely and familiar- 
hp, till then I fay "tis to be expected; that Ora- 
tors and Declaimers will be follow'd. &F 

* Quotations 'from profane Authors, cold ſi- 
nilies, the falſe Pathetick, Antitheſes'and Hyper: 
boles, are out of doors. ' Elaborate 'deſcriprions 
will one day follow 'em,' and make way for the 
pain expoſition of the Goſpel, joyn'd to theother 
means that effet'Converfion. | n 
*:The man for whom I have fo impatiently 
viſit, but whomT durſt not hope for in our ape; 
5 come at laſt; The 'Courtiers, whoſe good 
tate and knowledge in 'decencies cou'd beſt di- 
ſtinguiſhhim, have applauded him up to the Skies ; 


the Kings Chapel to mix themſelves with the 
roud, and hear the' Word of God preach'd by 
tistruly Apoſtolick man. The City was not of 
ths ſame opinion with the Court, | In whatever 
Church he preach'd there, not one of the Pa- 
Ihoners was to 'be found ; the very Clerk and - 
*xton deſerted. The Paſtors indeed ſtuck to 
im, but the Flocks were all diſperſed, while 
© Congregationsof the neighbouring Preachers 
wW Crc 


Father Se- 
. . . +4 + 4 hi , 
and what is a thing ' almoſt incredible, have left Copuckin.. 
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great or little. *. Tis not long fiance; the: 'Points 
and Witriciſms that were us'd in Sermons were {g % 


The ſecond in another principle, which 1s nd 


_ refſerv'd for another opportunity. Infine, tor} 


on, and to form a Scheme of 


, 


were the fuller for them; This is no more that 
what I ought to have foreſeen, who knowing, 
the- invincible power of cuſtom, ought riot to 
have ſaid, that ſuch a man had-no more ts; (os; 
but to ſhew, himſelf and to be follow'd, to ſpeak, 
and to be heard, : 'Tis for. thefe thirty years that 
your Rietoricians, Declaimers, &c. - have been: 
the only: Preachers in requeſt, . and ſuch. eſpect RN 
ally, who, like Painters, can at pleaſure draw.in 


ſmart and ſo ingenious, that they might have ne 
ſerv'd for Epigrams : Now, I confeſs, they are b 
ſomething ſoften'd, and may paſs for Madrigal. ** 
There are three things which. theſe men never 
fail ro.cry are abſolutely neceſlary, and infinite- 
ly worthy your attention :  One-'thing they prove 
in the firſtpart of their diſcourſe, another inthe 
ſecond, and another in the third. So, that you 
are to be convinc'd of one truth, and that's thei 
firſt point of Dodtrine ; of another truth, anc 
that's their:ſecond. point ; and then of a third 
truth, and thatis their third point. In this man 
ner the firſt refletion will inftru you in one ol 
the fundamental principles of your Religion 


leſs fundamental : And the laft refle&ion, .in« 
third and laſt principle, which is the-moſt in 
portant of 'em'al{;but which for want of leifure.iff 


colle& what has been ſaid, to abridge this diviſi tho 
What ſtill. 

cry you, new matter, new. preparations for 
diſcourſe of an hour longer? *Tis in vain, 
more theſe Gentlemen {trive to digeſt and clea 
it to me, the leſs I ſhall underſtand it. 1 belier 
' yo 
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you indeed very caſily, for *tis-the moſt natural 
| effe& -of ſuch a maſs and confuſion, of Ided's, 
108 Bf which-come all to one.and_ the ſame thing, but 
with which they unmercifally burthen the me; 
mories of their hearers. 'To ſee em tho affe; 
and perGiſt in this cuſtom, one would almoſt think 
that 1.1 the Grace of Converſion was ty'd up to ſuch 
TK coormous diviſions; But how is it.poſlible we 
PSF hou'd be converted by ſuch Apoſtles,, whom we 
gn hardly keep in! fight. For niy pare, 1 wou'd 

Weg 'em in the mid(t of their impetuous courſe to 
re {9 ſtop, .to--give «their audience and theniſelves-a 
little time to breathe. Oh the vain unprofitable 
&rmons now adays!. The time of the : Homilies: is 
nomore, the Boſils, the Chryſotoms could not -re- 


cut of the reach'of their, voices. and theic familiar 
diſcourſes. ;- "The, generality of _ men-Jove fines 
Y dicaſes and handſome periods, admire what they 
< not underſtand, ſuppoſe themſelves to berins 
"iced, and content: themſelves with deciding 
a oven the firſt and ſecond Dodtrine,- or bey 
ween the laſt Sermon, or the laſt but one. : ;::4) 
Tis not an Age ago'ſince moſt of our Frinch 
Bl books were nothing; but colleRions of Latin Quo+ 


pm! ations,there was not above a line or two of French 
"© Page. Nor did this humor of cicing flop 
% . \Ycre. , Ovid and Catullns at the Bar decided Sovts 


zgnly in cafes of Marriages and: Wills, athd 
vere as ſerviceable:ro the Widows-and-Orphank 
# the Pande&s. - The Sacred and Profane Aus 
thofs were inſeparable; and hand -in hand jumpe 
nto the Pulpit. St Cyril and Horace, St /Cypriats 
and Lycretivs ſpoke -by-turns, The Poets were 
poſitively of the ſame opinion wich" St:4ufin and 
tle reſt of che Fathers. . Latin was the Language 
the 
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"WY fore it. 'We ſhould fly into otherDioceſies, to get . ay - : 
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that was choſen to- entertain the Women and 
the Sextons with, and ſometimes Greek, - To 
preach ſo very ill was impoſſible, without a great 
deal of Learning. The times'are chang'd; and 
the cuſtom alter'd. The Text ftill continues in 
Latin, but the Sermon is in - Fren2b, and that in 
the greateſt 7purity. The Scripture is not” fo 
much as ofice' quoted, {o little learning is there 
requiſitenow adays to Preach very well. 
' ® School Divinity is at laſt baniſhe the-- 
of all the- great Towns in the-- Kingdom, and 
confin'd only to the Country Villages, where'/it 
now reſides, for the inſtruction and edificati 
the Plow-men and Labourers. 2 
* 'The man muſt have ſome Wit who can 
ople by his florid ſtyle; who -can 
make Morality'to divert 'em, and pleaſe 'em-with 
_ beautiful paſſages and deſcriptions. - But 
after all, he has not ſo-much Wit as he ſhou'd 
have. - One that has more, negleas-theſe: fo- 


reign ornaments, unworthy of the Goſpel, 'and 
preaches naturally, ftrenuouſly, and like 'a- Chri- 


ſtian. 


” 
£ 


* The Orator draws ſome Sins i {uch charm 


ing andalluring colours, 'and repreſents” the fin- 
ner in the committing of ' 'em to have fo much 
wit, air, addreſs and delicacy, that for my part 
if I have no inclination to reſemble his Pictures 
| T have, at leaſt, occafion to betake my ſelf tc 

ſome Apoſtle, who in a more Chriſtian flyle 
may give.me ſome diſguſt for the Vices, | 0 
which the other had made me {ſo beautiful 4 de 


ſcription: 


- * What chey call a fine $ 


ermon, 15 a PIece 0l 


Oratory moſt exaatly conformable to the rules 


and precepts of humane eloquence, and adorn 


wit 


Pulpit 


on of 


cn, fd A am __c ce 
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with all the ornaments of Rhetorick, To thoſe 


that judpe nicely, there is not a paſſage or a 
thought loſt; They follow the Orator in all his 


great 'in a 
' and} long ennumetations,and in all his towring flights, 
165 in tisa Riddle ro none but the Common people. 

atinfl | * O the judicious and admirable diſcourſe ! 
or | Oh ! how copiouſly handled, in ic werethe moſt 


there  Efſential points of Religion, as well as the 
:: Þ firongeſt motives to Converfion. What effe then 
ulpics} ought it nor to produce in the minds and fpiries 
of the Audience ? They are convinced, they are 
re mov'd and coucht to that degree, that they con- 
:0n offsl fels from their Souls -— What? That this Sermon 
| of Theodorus excels even his laſt, : 4:71 
* A ſoft gentle'loofe morality has no effect, wy z1.ctie 
hor is the Preacher ever the more reſpeted for Bp of 
it. - Tt neither awakens nor excites the curioſity Nis. 
of the men of the world, who are not fo terrified 
with a ſevere Dodrine as ſome people think, 
but on the contrary, love it in the perſon, whoſe 
duty 'eis to preach it. Fhe Church ſeems there- 
fore to be divided into two ſorts of men, one 
fort declares the whole truth, without-diſguiſe or 
reſpeet of perſons : The other hears ie with plea- 
ſure, with fatisfa&tion, with admiration, wich 
#pplauſe, bur never practiſes a word of it: z 
* The Heroick Virtue of great men may be re- The Ab- 
proach'd with this, that it has corrupted Elo- rn 
quence , or at leaſt enervated the ſtyle of moſt "7c p, 
Preachers, who inſtead of joyning with the peo- ,F awbin 
J ple in their praiſes to Heaven for its extraordina: 
ry gifts on thoſe perſons, have aflociated them- 
} felves with the Authors and Poets, and become 
ce off profeſt Panegyriſts ; have even our-flatter'd their 
» rule. Verſes and Dedications. The word of God they 
Jornd] Pave turn'd into one connexion of praiſes, _ 
! hey 


- 
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tho jaſt, yet are ill plac'd, partial, uhexpeatd, 
and diſagreeable to. their Charager. 'Tis y 
fortunate indeed, if while they celebrate their 
Heroesin the Sanctuary, they make mention of 
God, or of Religion, which they oughttopreach. 
There have been thoſe, who have reſtrain'd 
che Goſpel, which ought to. be common to all, 
to the preſence of a ſingle Auditor, have- bee 
ſo diſordered when his coming has been prevent 
ed by ſome accident, that they have not been 
able tro pronounce a Chriſtian diſcourſe. before 
an afſembly - of Chriſtian Men, becauſe it was 
not made for them, but have been ſupply'd 
other Orators, who, from the little leifure they 
had to ſtudy, have been forced to beſtow their ex- 
tempore p_ upon God Almighty. 
 *. Theodulws has ſucceededleſs than was feared 


: 


ar 


by fome of his hearers : His diſcourſe has grati> 
fy'dthem. - He has pleas d them infinitely more 
than he cou'd have done, if he had charm'd 
their ears or their minds, He has flatter'd their 
jealouſy: | ; 

* Pceachers and Soldiers are alike in this, their 
Trades are hazardous , but their Fortunes are 
ſooner made than in any other profeſſion. 

* If you are but of mean quality, and are ſen- 
ſible that you have no other Talent than Preach- 
ing very indifferently 2 why-preach, preach very 
indifferently, You can never riſe, if you're ut- 
redy unknown ; Theodatrs has-got a. good Eſtate 
by his Sermous, which are nothing but one eter- 
nal ftrain of Cant and Nonſence. | 

* Some have been preferred to Biſhopricks for 
their preaching, whoſe Talent that way would 
not have procured them at this time a Prebend. 


* There 
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* 'There is a certain Panegyriſt;' who groans 
ander a load of Ticles 3 The weight of 'em op- 
refſes him, they are hardly allro be crouded 
into a fingle Page. Examin-bur the man, hear 
bim but a little, and you'll find that in the lift 
of all his Titles, there's one Rtili omitted, which 
is, that of a very doll Preacher. | 
+» The Womens idlenefs, and the” Mens fre- 
quenting their p}ces of reſort, is the cauſe of 
dull Preactiers reputation, And ſupports the 
ſnking credit of others. > © | 
* Are greatneſs and power the only qualities 
which entitle "Mari to' praife at his Funeral 3 
and' that before the Holy Altar/and from the 
Pulpit, the ſeat of trath 2 Or is* here no other 
preatnefs, bye what is deriy'd from Authority or 
icch ? W y is it: not rather thought fie that the 
Perfon, who excelPd in his life time in Goods - 
jets, Probity, Charity, Fidelity, and Piety, - 
jou'd at his Interment, be honour'd with a pub- 
lick Panegyrick ? What is called a Funeral Ser- 


mon, is now adays but m__ receiv d by mo#: 


ofthe Hearers, if not very different and remo:e 


From a Chtiftiah diſcourſe, oras I may otherwiſe 


phane Elogium.. hy Rs 
* The Orator. preaches to gain a Biſhoprick. 


fay, if it does not yery nearly approach to a Pro- 


The Apoſtle to gain Souls. The latter delc;ves 
what the wore omen goes away with. 
| c 


* We have ſeen ſome of our Clergy cone u> 


"to Town out of the Country, where they have 


made no long refidence, big with the Vanity of 
having made thoſe Converts, who were etcher 


made to their hands, or never will be fo; we 


have ſeen 'em, I fay, compare themſelves to ths 


fl Vincents and the Xaviers, fancy themſelves Apo- 


< = files, 
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' preaches, whereas he has no other Talent nor 
Call ro mount the Pulpit, but that he wants a 
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ties, andfor ſuch labours and pains in the Mini. |}: « 
ſtry, think, themſelves ſcarce paid with the .Go- oh 
vernment of an Abby. | oy 


.* A man ftartsup on a ſudden, takes Pens en 
Ink, and Paper, and without ever having þ ey 
a. chought of it before, reſolves. with him 
thar he will write a Book. He has no Talent at I 
writing, 'but-he :wants fifry .Guineas:; In vain, ec 
E-cry to diſlwade him, Dioſcarus, take. a Saw or em 
fome_ other Tool in:your hand, work at ſo ms Muwe 
handycrafc Trade, you may .get:to.be Journey: he 
man to ſome. Carpenter or Joyner, and be paid ni 
your. Wages : but he. has neven ferv'd an Apprene Wit 
ticeſhip ito either, Why . then copy, tran- ſl * 
ſcribe , correct the Preſs, but whatever yh: 
you do, don't write : yet. ſtill be will write.; "y 
write, and get it, Princed too,. and. becauſe .he Wy f 
muſt nor ſend. blank. Paper to: che. Preſs, he blots yt 
and fſcribbles, a-quire or two with ſuch ſtuff as jar 
this ; That the River Seine runs thro the City..of Min 
Pars ; thatchere are 7 days ina. week ; that it yn 
rains and is bad weather, or ſome other things of Wibj 
the like importance, and this Treatiſe, containing WThe 
nothing contrary to Religion.or the Government, Yue 
nor being capable of doing any harm to the pub- 
lick , bur in vitiating their taſte, and uſing 'em 
to dull infipid things, paſſes the Licencer ; is 
printed, and ro 'the ſhame of the age, and the 
mortification. of all good Authors, is in a ſhort 
time reprinted. , Juſt in this manner another man 
reſolves in his heart that he will preach, and he 


g00d Benefice. 
 * Anirreligious, profane Clergyman, does but 
deciaim when he preaches. 
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lini- On the contrary, 'there are. ſome holy men, 
'Gos Eyhoſe Character ſeetns to prevent their perſwaſi- 
7 Yon. They appear, and all the people who at. 
Pens tend to hear him ate moved, and are, as it were, 
| tar already perſwaded by their- preſence. | Their 
new, Eſcourſe afterwards does the reſt, | 
nt at F * The Biſhop of Heaux, and Father Bourda/our 
Vail, Wrecal to my mind Demoſfkenes and Cicero. ; Both of 
V, 05 Wm, as they are [abſolute Maſters of.the Elo- 
ſoms Fence of the Pulpit, have had: the fate of 0- 
ney» Wther great Models ; one of 'em has made a great 
paid Enany ill cen{ucers, the other a greag many ill 1- 
ret Wnitators. - Wy £22 | 
ran W * Theeloquence of the Pulpit, -with reſpe to 
ever What is meerly humane, and what depends on 
'TIE.; We penius of che'Orator, is a ſecret known but 
e ie Wifew,: and attain'd with difficulry. How mach 
blots Wit muſt chere bg, -to pleaſe at the ſame time 
iff as Wihat you perſwade ! You are oblig'd to walk in 
y of none but beaten paths, to ſav what has been ſaid, 
at if Wind what is foreſeen that you wou'd ſay. The 
gs of lubjets are:great, bur they are worn and ſtale. 
nmg Flhe principles are certain, but every one of the 
nent, Wiudicory perceives the inference at the .firſt 
pub- Welnce. Some of the ſubje&s are ſublime ? 
em Mie who can treat of the ſublime? There 
; Is Wie myſteries to be explain'd, bur they are better 
the Feplain'd by the moſt- familiar inſtragion, than 
bort Fe molt rhetorical Harangue. The. Morals roo 
man Wif the Pulpic, though they comprehend matrer 
d he Es vaſt and as diverſi y'd as the manners of men, 
nor Wet all turn. upen the fame. hinge , . return 
al to, the : ſame - Image, and are. extrerhely 
nore- confitd tham Satire» After. the. common 
nretive againſt, Honours :,,. Riches, and 
ſealtires, there remains no more for the Qrator 
bed 4, y A 3 ro 
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to do, but to clofe up his diſcourſe, and 


to diſmiſs the Congregation. If ſometime 8, 
chere are fears fhcd, or any one is moved, i. 


let the CharaRer and Genins of the Preacher 
be conſider'd;, and perhaps it will be found, that 
'ris the ſubje& that preaches icfeIf;- or our chief in« Ms 
tereſt that gives the concernment. 'That it was My 
not ſo much the force of eloquence, as the ſt 


Jungs of the Miffionary, rhat-ſhook us, and gave n 
us thoſe emotions. In ſhort, the Divine is.noeMe1. 
furniſht as the Lawyer, with matters of fa& al-My; 


ways new, with different events and unheard 


adventures, His buſineſs is not to ſtart doubtful, 


queſtions, to improve probable conjectures, All 
which ſubjects elevate the Genius, give him force 
andcompals, and do not{o much puta conſtrai 

pn his eloquence, as fix and dire it. He muſt,on 
the contrary, draw | his diſcourſe from a Spring 
common toall. If he deſerts his common places, 
he ceaſes to be popular. He is either too abs 


ſtrated, ar he declaims: he no longer preachesiſ;. 


the Goſpel : A noble ſimplicity is all he has 0 
caſion for, but that he muſt ger. 'Tis a Talen 
rare, and above the reach of ordinary men. The 
Genius, Fancy, Learning, and Memory, whic 
they have are fo far from helping, that they of 
ten. hinder the attaining it. 
The profefiion of a Lawyer is laborious, toy 
ſome, and-requires in the Perſon that undertakeyl; 
it, a rich fund and-ftock of his own. He is noliffh 
like the Preacher provided with a number of Ha 
rangues compos'd ar leiſure, gor by heart, and 
repeated with authority, without contradiction 
and which being: alter d-a little here and cheregyl; 
do him ſervice and gredit more than once. Hi 
Pleadings are grave, ſpoke þefors thoſe Judges 

: "6h wWAL 


The Charaflers, or 
who may command 'him filence, and againſt 
wrerfaries who are ſure to interrupt him. He 

fs obliged to be ſharp and ready in his replies. 
Ih one and the ſame day he pleads in ſeveral 
urts,and about different matters. His houſe 
Fecither affords him ſhelter nor reſt. *Tis open to 
a that come to perplex him, with their diffi- 
alt and doubeful caſes. He is not put to Bed, 
nbbd down, nor ſupported with Cordials. His 
*EChamber is not a rendezvous of people of all Qua- 
ities and Sexes, to congratulate him upon the 
Mauty and policeneſs of his Language; All the 
wolo he has afcer a long diſcourſe, is immedi- 
- ittly to fet to work upon Writings ſtill longer, 
01-2 Fils trouble continues, he only varies his facigues, 
Imay venture to ſay, he is in his way what the 

Iſt Apoſtolick Men were in theirs. 
Having-thus diſtinguiſhe the Eloquence of the 
kir, from the profetlion of a Lawyer, and the 
tr -Wioquence of the Pulpit, from the office of a 
ac" fracher, 'twill appear, I believe, that 'ris eaſier to 
-Wjreach,chan to plead, but more difficulr topreach 

well, than to plead well. 

"= * What a vaſt advantage has a diſcourſe that's 
hoken,over a piece that's written ! Men are bub- 
"Wd by cone and ation ; if there be but never ſo 
little pre-engagement in favour of the perſon that 
"Whcaks, they admire him, and fet themfelves to 
"Womprehend him ; they commend his perfortnance 
Witore he has begun, the Sermon time they ſleep, 
_ Fad only wake to applaud him, There are none 
; Who ſo warmly engage in behalf -of an Author, 
tis works are Read either in the leiſure of a re- 
-Firement, or in the filence of a Clolet. There 
ts not publigk meetings to cry him up z NO par- 
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ty zealous to prefer him to all his Rivals, and-to 
advance him tothe Prelacy. His Book, how ex» 
ccllent ſqever it. may he, is read, but an with in: 
tention to find it indifferent. *Tis turned 
over leaf by leaf, canvaſt and examined. *'Tis 
not like ſounds, loſt in the Air, and forgotten, 
what is printed remains ſo. Sycmetjmes tis ex- 
peed a-month pr two before it comes out, with 
2n impatience to damn it. The greateſt pleaſure 
that ſome find in it, is to Criticize on it. Tis: 
Vexation to 'em to meet with paſlages in every 
Page, which ought to pleaſe, nay, often the 
areafraid of being diverted, and quit a Bopk onl 
becauſe 'tis good. - Every body do's not preten 
to bea Preacher. The Phraſes, Figures, M 
mory and Gown ofa Divine, are things all peop| 
are not fond of approp:iating-to themſelves 
whereas every one imagines that he thinks well, 
and that he can expreſs himſelf ſtill better thar 
he thinks, which makes him -leſs favourable to 
one that thinks and writes as well as himſelf. Jna 
word, the Serman-maker is advanc'd to a Biſhop- 
rick, ſooner than the moſt judicious Writer is to4 
{mall Priory. New. Favours ſtill are heap'd on 
him, while rhe more deſerving Author is content 
$0 take up with his refuſe. 

Wy. ic happens that the- wicked hate and per 
ſecute you, good men adviſe you to humble your 
(elf before God, and to watch againſt the Vani- 
ty which may ariſe in you, from having diſpleasd 
people of that Character ; ſo when ſome certain 
tmen,ſubje& to exclain againſt all thingy as indif: 
ferept, diſapprove Faur Works, or your diſcourſe, 
g7hetherſpoken ar the Bar or in the Pylpir, bo 
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ble yourſelf, for-you can't be expos'd toa greater 
temptation to pride, 5 7 
*-A Preacher methinks. ought in every one of 
his Sermon, . to raake..choice of one ; principal 
truth, whether it be to move terror, or to'yield 
inſtrucion, and to handle that alone largely and 
fully, omitting all thoſe foreign diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions,: which are fo intricate and perplext- 
I] wou'd not have him prefuppoſe a thing that's 
really falſe, which is, that the great or the gen- 
teel Men underſtand the Religion they profeſs, 
and fo beafraid to inſtruct perſons of their Wit 


; and Breeding in their Catechiſm : let him em- 


ploy the.long time he's a compoſing a ſet formal 
diſcqurſe, in making himſelf maſter of his ſub- 
ze, that-ſo.cheturn and expreſlion may of courſe 
flow eaſily from him. Let him, after ſome ne- 
ceſſary preparation, yield himſelf up to his own 
Genius, and to the emotions with which a great 
ſubje&t will infpire him- Let him ſpare thoſe 

rodigious efforts of memory, which look more 
fike reciting for a Wager, than any thing elſe, and 
which deſtroy all graceful ation. Let him, on 
the contrary, by a noble Enthuſiaſm, dart con- 
viction into the Soul, and alarm the Conſcience, 


Let him, in fine, touch che Hearts of his hearers, 


With another fear than that of ſeeing him make 
ſome blunder or halt in his Sermon. 

* Ler not him whois not yet arrived to ſuch 
perfection astq forget himſelf in the diſpenſation 
of the holy word; Let him not, I fay, be dif- 
courag d by the auſtere rules that are preſcribed 
him, as if they robbed him of the means of ſhewe 
ing his Wit, and of attaining to the Honours to 
which he aſpires'; What greater or more noble 

| Talent 
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'Was Fenele® unworthy of that Dignity ? or was 
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Talent can there be, than ob an like an 
Apoſtle, or which deſetves a. Biſhoprick better ? 


ic poflible he ſhou'd have eſcap'd his Princeschoice, 
but for another choice 2 | 
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Wits of the Age. 


» 


, Hs the Libertines who value themſelves ſo 


much upon the title of Wits, have they, I 

ay, wit enough'to perceive that they are only 
called fo by Irony? What greater want of wiſdom 
can there be, than to be doubtfhil of the principle 
of ones being, life, ſence, knowledge, and. of 
whac ought to be the end of them ? What can 
more leſſen any man than his queſtioning whither 
his Soul is not material, like a Stone or a Worm, 
or {ubjed to corruption, like the vileſt Creatures ? 
And it is not-a much more real and a nobler ſort 
of wit that raiſes our minds to the Idea of being 
ſuperiour to all other Beings, by whom and for 
whom all things. were made, who is ſoveraignly 
perfet and pure, who never had a beginning, 
nor will never have-an end, of whonr our Soul is 
the image : nay,of whom, if I may ſo ſpeak, it is 

as-it is a part, Spiritual and Immortal ? 

; T call thoſe men worldly, earthly or brutiſh, 
whole hearts and minds are wholly fix'd on this 
{mall part of jehe Unjyerſe they are plac'd 4. 
: : | ng 
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I, he Charaters: on, 
the Earth. Who ſet a value upon nothing; nor 
love any thing beyond it. -Whoſe ſouls 
are as much confin'd . as. that. narrow ſpot of 
ground they call their Eſtate, The extent of 
which is eaſily meaſur'd, the acres are all num» 
ber'd, and the utmoſt bounds are limiced. *Tis 
no wonder that ſuch, who lean az it were oh an' 
Atom, ©-ſhould ſtumble at the firſt ſtep in their 
ſearch after Truth, That with ſo ſhore a ſight 
they ſhould not reach hops the Heavens and 
the Stars, to behold God himſelf. That not be- 
ing able to perceive the excellence of what is 


Spiritual, of the dignity of the Soul,” they ſhould MV 


feel as little how difficult it is to fatisfie it : How 
much the whole world is inferioar to it: How 
great a want it has of an all-perfe& being, which 
is God : And howabfolutely it needs a Religion 
to find out that Gad, and to be aflur'd of his: 
reality- On the contrary, . any one may ſoon; 
perceive that incredulity and indifference are but- 
natural to ſuch men; That they, will make uſe of: 
God and Religion as a piece of Policy only ; that 
is, as far as it may ſerve for the order and deco-. 
ration of this world, the only thing in their opi-. 
nion which deſerves to be thought an. | 

* Some men,, by long travelling give the laſt 
ſtroke to the corrupting their Judgment and 


their Manners, and -compleatly loſe the licele 


Religion they had left : They meet daily with 
new Ways of Worſhip, new Manners, new Rites 
and Ceremonies ; they imitate thoſe who wander. 
abour ſhops before they have refolyed what kind 
of ſtuff tro buy, the Varijety of choice diſables 
them from chooſing. Each piece has ſomething 
which pleaſes their fancy ; but unable to fix- upon 
any, they come. away Without purchating. _ 
PF | * 'Tners 
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* There ſome, men who defer-the.; practice 
of Religion and Deyotion ill ſuch; tink as lewd-.! 
eſs ang. impiety.are! profeſs'd by all; Which be-: 
ng © vulgar,. hey: will avoid.following the- 
crowd. Singularity pleaſes'em'in ſo. ſerious and 
{important a matter. They only follow the; 
node in things. of no, momgnt, and-no confe-: 
quence. ; nay, they have, for ought I know, al- 
rady plac'd a ſort of bravery and undauntedneſs 
n running all the, riſque of a future ſtate. | 
 * A:man. in-chealth queſtions whether there is. 
i God,  as-he. does whegher Fornication be a fin. 
When he's fick and given -over;- his Miſs is laid 
aide,.. and he believes in. God. -; 


..* Your modiſh Wits and Libertines ſhould ex- 
min themſelves thoroughly before they ſer up 
br ſuch, that at leaſt, and indeed. according to 
hetr own Principles, .they might dye-as they have 
vd. .Orif they find their ſtock of wit is like to 
al at the approaches of death; that they might 
& contented co:liveas they muſt dye. | 

* A Jeſt in a dying man is very unſeaſonable, 
If applyed to certain fubjeds it is dreadful; To be- 
Jueath, to others matrer of laughter, at. the ex- 
ence of one's own eternal happineſs; is extream- 
j difmal. ett” | 

Let, prejudice make;you fancy what you pleaſe 
f a future ſtace, dying is ſtill a mbſt ſerious work, 
which becomes conſtancy ' better than jeſt or 

4 There have been in all, ages many of choſe 
karned and ingenious perſons, who embracing 
ike Slaves the looſe principles of ſome great men, 
tave groaned under. their yoak, againſt the dis 
fares of their own minds and conſciences all their 
ke crime ; who never liv'd but fos other men, 
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the humouring of whom, one would think th 
had looked upon to the the chief end of their 
Creation. Who have beenaſhamed to be ſeen by 
_ them to rhe eta cr vow Salvation, - 

to appear outwardly ſach as they were: 
in hte hearts: Who have run neadlenitihes 
ruin, out of defereyce and complaiſance. ' Shall 
we then imagine that this world can beftow ſo 
much greatneſs and power on any mortal man, 
as he ſhould deſerve, that.his will, his humour, 
or his fancy ſhould be che rule of our belief and _— 
of our lives ? Nay, that we ſhould be ſuch-Conr- Ye 


ciers, at our very deaths, as to make ſuch an exit, | * 5 
not as we think is like'to' be fafeſt for onr;;own rent 
Souls, but as we hope will be moſt pleafing to hiven 


him ? ; | 
* One would expe from thoſe who at con- doll 
trary toall the world beſides, and contradia fuch |r1y 
principles as are received by all, that they knew {mar 
more than other men, that their reaſons wers fouls, 
plain, and their arguments convincing. * . 
* Show'd a juſt, chaſte, moderate, and fob they 1 
man affirm there is no God, ' T ſhou'd think fuc * A 
an aſſertion was impartial, But this nian is-not þhuc in 
to —_ | LCD 0 
*Cou'd Ybut fee that man who was reallyper- fimſe 
{waded that there is no God, I ſhou'd hear.at |kreag! 
leaſt by what ftrange. convincing arguments hs [anc 
had found it out. | Rent bf each « 
* The impoſlibility I find my ſelf nhder of - body 
proving there is no God, is a demonſtration to f|a Leai 
me that there is one. cuba uifiei 
* God condemns and puniſhes thoſe who of- ow 1 
fend him. And is the only Judge in his own Fenyy 1 
cauſe, Which were contrary to Reaſon, but that 
He is himſelf Juſtice and Truth, That is, if he 
were not God. * 


off. She 
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* A ſecret Inſtint whiſpers me 'that there is a 
od, 'and ir never does that there is none. I 


" heed. no further proof, And arguments to me - 


2 needleſs.” I conclude from thence that he is, 
&nd this concluſion is grounded in my nature. I 
ok up with this principle too readily. from m 
hildhood, and my fticking cloſe to it afterwar 
ath been too natural 'for me 'ever to have the 
jealoufic of any falihood in it, Ay, but 
there are ſome'men who make a ſhift to get rid 
þf this prineſple. | Iqueſtion whether chere are or 

10. Bur if there be, it argues 'only that there 

e Monſters. | | 
| * There is no ſuch'thing as an Atheiſt. Your 
reat men,who we are moſt apt to ſuſpe ofbeing 
fiven that way;are too lazy to determine in their 
wn minds whether there is a God or no, their 
dolence carries 'em ſo far as to render 'em ut- 
terly careleſs and indifferent upon this ſo weighty 
& matter, as well as upon the nature of their own 
ouls, and the conſequences. 'of true Religion. 

They neicher deny nor grant any of theſe things, 

hey never think on 'em at all. .  - - 

* A Great man falls in a ſwoon, as was thou 
ut in a moment dies. Another, in a Co . 
tion, waſtes inſenſibly, and loſes ſomething of 
himſelf every day before he expires. Theſe are - 
Kreadful but uſeleſs Leffons. © Theſe circum» 
tances, tho ſo remarkable, and {> oppoſite to 
each orher, are not taken notice of, affe& no 
body, and are no more regarded than the fall of 

a Leaf, or the fading of a Flower. We are in- 

ora only about their vacant employments z 

ow ſuch and ſuch a place was diſpos'd of ; and 
envy thoſe. thatſucceed 'em, 
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'*. Is there Þ much goddnefs,: fidelity arid/equi- ©} | 

' ty. ameng meri; that we:ſhould. place ſuch confi- © v: 
denee in .them,; as not to deſire, at:leaft,'that Ml Þ 
there was a God, to whom'we might appeal from i | 
their Injuſtice, and who might prote us againſt I u! 

their pexſecutions. and treacheries.?  -::::; 1... th 

* If the Wits find ſo much-grandeur andiſub-&} 0: 


limity in, Religion, that ic | dazles and confounds iff ca: 
their underſtandings ; they. deviate! from their I 4» 
character, and .mult acknowledge their own-dul- 
neſs and ſtupidity. If, on: the other; hand, 
they are offended atthe meannefs and fimplicity'of 
it, we muſt allow them to be the Wits indeed, 
and greater Wits than ſo-many-great men who! 
have gone before them, than the Leo's, the Baxil's, Wiclt- 
the ferom's, Auftin's, and others, who notwithſtand.Wproc 
ing all their learning and their extraordinary. wiſ-Yiera 
dom, glory'd in the faith and: profeflion of Chri- 


ianity. EI 3 Dor Dies: ; Wisk & 
* Some, who never read the Fathers, areria 
frighted at their very names. How dull,: how 
rough, how inſipid, how pedantick do they fan- ruth 
cy 'em in their diſcourſes, in their expreffions# 
and their arguments. But how wonld theſe men 
wonder; at -the ſtrangeneſs of ſuch a notion, it 
they perus'd their writings, and found in 'emrafſſvere 
More exact eloquence, a ſmoother ſtyle, a more hun 
ingenious, more expreflive, and more convincing}#hoe: 
way of arguing, adorned with greater vigourſſit it. 
.of expreflion, and more natural graces than moſtings 
'of thoſe modern books which are read with ap-lyan 
-Plauſe, and give the greateſt reputation to theirÞios ? « 
- authors ? Wich what ſacisfaRtion, if they had a-Jn the 
{ny love for Religion, wou'd they fee it explaind,ſſs ? y 
and irs truth believed and afferted by men whoſtvns' 
" were maſters of ſo much wit, and judgment ? Eſſtor wa 
oy”  peciall 
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| uy 1 fince any one who will:-but dbſerve the 
vaftneſs of their knowledge, che! depth. of their 
rat I penetration the true . grounds of their Philoſophy, 
nm f their unwearyed diligence, and their, capacity, in 
at © unfolding holy Myſteries, the. reaſonableneſs of 
.. I their inferences, the nobleneſs of their expreſfi- 
ib. & ons, the Beauty of their ſentiments and morals, 
ids  cannot.compare, for example. any author to St. 
eir  4»fin, but Plato ior Cicero. Ro, io 3 
ub : * Man being born a lyar, cannot reliſh the plain- 
4, neſs and fimplicity of truth. He is altogether 
for pompand ornament. Truth is not his awn. *Tis 
ed, | made, as it were; to his hands z and deſcends ro 
tho him from heaven with all its perfe&tions: But 
iÞs, {{|f-conceited man is fondof nothing but his own 
nd productions, fables and fictions. Obſerye the ge- 
viſ-Yoeralicy of men, they will invent a cale, they'll 
a ri. (add toi, and load it thro folly and impertinence ; 

. Wisk even the honeſt man if his diſcourle is always 
areffiritly true, if he docs not ſometimes catch him- 
ow Bf, either thro Levity or Vanity, diſguiſing- the 
en. Mtruth; if ro make a ſtory paſs more current, he 
does nor ofcen add a falſe circumſtances or two; 
which ic may want to fetic off. An accidenc 
happens, . now, in your «neighbourhood, as ic ' 
were under your eye, you may hear ie related by 
hundred perſons a hundred different ways, yer 
whoever comes after them, will make a new ſtory. 
f it. How then ſhall I believe the relation of 
hings, that were done ſo many ages ago 2. What 
lyance ſhall I have upon the grraveſt of Hiſtori-, 
ins 2. and what is Hiltory ? was C#ſar murdered 
d a-fi the Senate ? was there ever ſuch a one as' Ce» 
ind, ? you laugh at che impertinence of ſuch que- 
whoſltvns' : Such doubts and inferences. you' think 
> Eſ-fltor worth your anſwer. , And indee@'F can't bur 
1all A'a com- 
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poſe, thatthe book which gives us an account of 


. principles of his Operations,, or his holy Myſte 


cannot be explaind at all beyond.it. Topreſ- 
tend co give an exact account of the Eſſence of 
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commend you for doing fo. But ſhould Lſup- 


Ceſar is not a prophane Hiſtory ; that-it was 
not writ by a man who 1s givento, lying;'that it 
was not fonnd\ by chance, and promiſcuobſly 
amongſt other manuſcripts, of which ſome. ate 
true, and others more doubtful. That ion- the 


contrary it was inf{pir'd by God ; thatit bears 


the marks of Holineſs and Divinity ; that it:hath 


been keptfor above theſe two: thouſand: years 


by an innumerable Society of -men, who all this 
while would not allow the leaſt ajteration-to be 
made in it, and have made it a part of their 
Religion, to- preſerve it in all its purity; nay, 
that thefe men are by their own principles in- 
diſpenſably oblig'd to. believe all the, tranſaQions 
contain'd in:that Hiſtory, where Ceſar and hi: 
greatneſs is mentioned : Own it, Lacilius, wou'd 
you then queſtion whether there ever was ſuch : 
man as Ceſar ? 


* All ſorts of Muſick are not fit for the praiſe 


of God, ard become not the Sanuary. AS 
all kinds of Philoſophy are not fic for the di 
courſing worthily of his Godhead, his Power, the 


ri:s. The. more abſtrated and notional, the 
more vain and uſeleſs ir is: in explaining theſc 
things, which requice no more than right -reaſo! 
to be underſtood co a certain picch ; and whi 


God, of his PerfeRions, and, if I dare to ſpeak 
of his Actions,” is indeed more than the ancienf 
Philolophers, than the Apoſtles themfelves, 0 
the firſt Teachers of the Goſpel ever did. Bu 
the choice of ſuch a task is leſs prudent > 

| vo 


ſ 
theirs.” Such pretenders may 'dig lohg and. dig 


| feep, but will never bs the nearer to the Spririgs 
| of crathzIf they onceler zfide the words Good- 


neſs, Mercy, Juſtice: and "Ommnipotence, which 
are apt to form in our minds fo lovely and ſo 
majeſtick' an idea of ' Divinity, let themr after- 


| Wward« ſtrain + their Inaginations never/ſo - much; 


they. will find nothing | but 'dry,. barreng/ and 
ſenſeleſs exprefiions to make uſe of : They ,muſt 
admit of wild and: empty notions, miſt be ſingu- 
lar in their fancies, or'at leaſt; muſt attain to a, 
fort of ingenious ſubrilty, which by degrees wilf 
make them lofe their Religion, as faſt as chey im- 
provein the knowledge of their own new Meta» 
phyſicks:; | | TI 2508 
_ * What. exceſſes will not men be tranſported 
to by their zeal for Religion, which yet they 
a_ asfar from believing-as they are from- practi- 

ng. | SEP 
* That ſame Religion which ment will defend 
fo zealouſly, and with fo much heat and animo- 


"Y fity, againſt thoſe: who are - of a quite different 


- one of his'own. 


 pcrſwalſjon, is incroach'd- upon by themſelves, 
who, fond of their own peculiar notions, add. 
or diminiſh from it in their minds a thouſand 


things, fometimes very material, according as it 
fuits beſt with their conveniencies. ' And having 
thus wholly alter'd the frame of it, remain ftedfat 
and unmoveable' in thefe their perſwalions: 50 


- that one may ſay with the vulgar of a Nation, 


that ic hath but one manner of Worſhip and one 
Religion : but properly: ſpeaking it really hath 
many,' and almoft every individual man in iz has 


= 


 * If Religion be nothing but a ref edful fear 
of God, what ſhall we think 'of choſe. who dare 
| Aa 2 affront 
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affront him in his repreſentatives on earth, Kings 


and Princes ? 


* Were we aſlured that the ſecret intent of the 
Ambaſſadors, who.'came lately from - Siam, was: 
to perſwade the moſt Chriſtian King to renounce; . 
Chriſtianity, to admit” their Prieſts in his rey. 7 


dom, 'to: 'creep into Houſes, in order to a 


lure by their diſcourfes, our. Wives, our Children, 


and our ſelves into the principles of their Religi- 


on ; to ſuffer them to build Temples amongſtus,; 


for the worſhipping their Golden Images ; with 


what {corn and deriſfion ſhould we hear the rela- ' 


.” 
- 


tion of ſuch a ridiculous-enterprize 2? Yet we think 


little of ſailing fix thouſand leagues through the 


vaſt Ocean, in order to bring over to Chriſtiani- 
ty the Kingdoms of India, Siam, China, or Fapan ; 
that is, with an intent, which in the eyes'of al} 


theſe Nations, is full as ridiculous: and imper-. 


tinent, Yet they prote& our Prieſts and otheo 


Religious Men'; they give attention ſometimes 


to their diſcourſes, they ſuffer them to baild 
Churches; and to perform all the Duties of their 
Miſſion. From whence proceeds ſuch a temper 
borh.in them and us? Would not one think it 
came from that ſecret impulſe, which truth 
generally carries along with it 2 

* *Tis not proper for all men toſet up for ho- 
ſpitaliey, as to have all the common beggars of 
the Pariſh daily crouding at their door,. and not 


to ſuffer one to-go home empty. But what- man ll 


is there who's not {enfible of the more ſecret 
wants of ſome body or other, which: he is able 
to relieve by his interceſſion to others, at leaſt, 
if not immediately out of his own pocket ? Nei- 
ther are all men qualified for the Pulpit, or fit 
publickly to deliver their Doarine and Exhorta- 
tions.- 


i « p 
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tions. But what man. is there, who at ſome time. 
or other, does - not meet with fome Libertine 
whom he may attempt to reclaim” by bis pHYae 
diſcourſes, and his friendly admonitiotis ? ould: 
a,man make bub,pns Convert through the whols 
courſe of his Life,. he cou'd not 'be ſaid to have 
beſtow'd his time jn vain, or to have been a uſe- 
kis burden upon Earth. 

_ * Therg are two worlds, one we already dwell 
in, but muſt leave it ſo as never to return,” The 
ther we muſt ſhortly be tranſportedto, thereto 


-Fibide for ever, -Intereft, Dominion, Friends, 


Reputation and Riches are moſt uſefol in* the 


Miſt. The deſpiſing of all thels, things is moſt 


iſeful for the next, Now which of them had 'q; 
han beſt to chooſe ? W222. BEAT > 
* Who has liv'd one day hath liv'd a thouſand; 
ill the ſame Sun, the ſame Earth, the ſame 
Vorld, the ſame Enjoyments. Nothing more 
ke this day. than tomorrow. Death only would 
e new to us, Which-is but an exchange of this 
bodily ſtate, for one that is all” Spiritual. But 
han, though ſo greedy of novelties, hath no cu- 
olity for this, Tho unſett!'d in his mind, and 
ill growing weary of whatever he enjoys, he 
ever . thinks his Life too long, and would per- 
aps conſent to- live for ever, What he fees of 
Jeath makes a deeper impreflion on his mind. 
han what he- knows of it. The fear of pain 
d ſickneſs, the horror of the Grave make him 
iſe the deſire of kgowing another World, And 
he ſtrongeſt mgtives of Religion can bug 
iſt bring him tq receive his doam with ſubmiſli- 
*. Had God left it to qar choice to dye, or to 
e for ever: And did we conſider how diſmal 
JIG Aa 3 It 
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it is fora ma 26 iT no end of hf , Sub- 
jection, Sickh ;ef ; fs of Sorrow ; or OM 'en- 
10y Riches, Greatneſs, Health, "and Pleaſure, 
with ar abſolute, "necefli ity of exchanging them 
Buy for their;  CONLraries, by the continpal Ter 
tyude' of times ; and thus.ro be tolt 'to.and fro 
BYthe wheel of Fortune, berwigt' Happinek « and 
Pye | Fe, wou'd poſe any one to make a Choice: 
Natufe having ty'd} ys tothe former, {aves ts the 
labour of cho ſing. - And the necelly of dying 
is mY fi el gioti. 
'* * Tf my Refigi on be falſe, it" is a ſnare at leaft 
which] muſt: ov to be laid with ſuch tempta- 
tions that IT could not avoid ruſhing into it, and 
beingintangld by it. What Majeſty, what Glory 
in its, Myſteries 2 what a connexion in all the fe- 
veral parts of its Doarine ! How very ratiohal is 
it? how candid and innocentin its Morals ? who 
can ſtand againſt the ſtrength ofſo many millions 
of witnefles, the moſt'moderate' and'the' wifeſt 
of men, who during three whole ages have ſut- 
ceeded one another,” and whom the ſenſe of the 
ſame truth, ſo conſtantly ſupported in,their Exiles 
in the darkeſt Dungeons,and even in death: itſelf, 
and the moſt painſultorments ? Take,ſet open Hi- 
ſtory,runit over thro all its parts 3take i it from the 
beginnjng of the world ,and even' from before that, 
F* you 'can ; ' was 'thefe ever any thing like 
this? Could ' all the power of ' God himſelf 
have laid a fitter plot to ſeduce me? How. then 
ſhon'd T eſcape. ? Whether * Niou'd I run? Andfl For 
how ſhou'd 2d any thing thit's better ? nay} power 
that is but half ſo 01 ? Vince I muſt be' led tis in 
Itico ruin; this thall-by my way to'it. © Denyingſ itch: 
the Being of 'a God would indeed” ſuit my in now « 
elinations' much" better, than ſuffering my li which 
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» be, deluded, though by ſo plauſible and fo 


z 
- 


\- - Whecious a pretence. But I have examin'd tho- 
>" Moughly, have endeavour'd all I could, and 
n Will want cthe-power to be an Atheiſt. This then 
{ Muſt be-my doom, and I am forc'd again to ſtick 


o W my Religion. | 

4d  * R<eligion is either true or falſe, If falſe, 
he Religious man, and the ſtricteſt oblerver of 
{ll the. precepts of felf-denial ventures no more 
ha faft the *i0fs. 


han'Juf lofs of threeſcore years, which 1 
Will" allow co'be' fooliſhly beſtowed;"buriftrue, 
6 Vicious man is of all meti moſtimiſerable : 


ktrable and incomprehenſible tormencs I ſee him 
taly heaping upon himſelf.” T 45 
"Tho: the truth of Religion was much leſs.de- 
nonſtrated* than it really is, certainly there is no- 
rodent man but would chooſe to be vircuous. 

* Thoſe who dare deny the Being ofa Gad, 
fardly* deſerve that one ſhould ſtrive to demon- 
trace it to them, or at leaſt that one ſhould argue 
vith them with more ſeriouſneſs than I have 
done hitherco., They are for the generality ſoig- 
f, Miorant, thac it makes them unqualify'd for- the 
i-Minderſtanding of the cleareſt principles, and of 
the trueſt and moſt natural inferences. Yet ] 
im willing to offer this to their reading ; provi- 
ell&d they don't fancy that it is all that can be ſaid 

W1pon the {ubjea of ſo noble and fo perſpicuous a 
truth, | | | | 

Forty years ago I was not, neither was it in my 
power ever to be, any more than now that I am, 
I itis in my power to ceaſe from being. My ex- 
Ml itehce.therefore hath had its beginning, and is 

now continu'd thro the influence of ſomething 
J which is without me, which will ſubſiſt afrer me, 
Aa 4 which 


Ahd.I cremble at the, very thoughts of what. unute | 
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which js better and more powerful than I, Now 
if that ſomething is not God, let me but know 
what it is. S915 m—_—— 
_ Texiſt ; Byt this exiſtence of mine - proceeds, riou: 
perhaps, you'll ſay, from the power only. of anfſ Bod: 
univerſal nature, which has been ſuch, as, we ſee il Mat 
now from all-Eternity. But this narure is either dies 


only ſpiritual, and then 'tjs, God ; or only mate: 


rial, and conſequently could not create that, pal thar 
of my Being. which is ſpiritual, my»Soul ; or elſe in. 
it is a. compound of Spirit! and Matter, and then que: 
that part of Nature, which you ſay is Spirit, is in tl 
that which I call God. RARHTOSEACTS Foo 
" Again : Perhaps you'll add,that what I call myſſ en. 
Soul, is nothing but a part of Matter which ſub-EW and 
fiſts through the power of an univerſal Nature, cart 
which alſo is material, which always was, and the 
ever will be ſuch as we ſee jt now : and which ble. 
.js not God, Bur art leaſt you muſt grant, that © I 
what I call my Soul, ler it be what ic will,is ſome- let 


thing - which thinks : That if. it is Matter, it 
ſuch Matter as thinks, for you can never þeat 
into me, that at the time I am thus arguing, 
there is not ſomething within me that chinks 


3s.r 
Now this ſomething, fince you will have it rofl of 
owe its being and its preſervation to an univerlall or 
Nature, which always was, and ever will be al rit. 
to the firſt cauſe of both, it neceſſarily follows wh 
that this univerſa] Nature [either thinks, or is it | 
nobler and *more perfedt than that which thinks juſl 


And if Nature thus deſcrib'd is Matter, then it . chi 
guſt. be an univerſal Matter that thinks,” off] . the 
which is nodler and more perfect chan that which ing 


does think. | IJ | G ori 
I proceed further, and ſay, that ſuch an uni is i 
yerſal Mater, if it be -nox a Chimerical but Þ is c 
| | Rs 7 
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real, being, may be perceived -by ſome of .our 


.ences ; and that if i:cannor be diſcovered in 
ſelf, it may be-known at leaſt through the va- 
rious. order of its different - parts which forms all 
Bodies, and makes the difference betwixt them. 
Matter, then, is it ſelf all theſe different Bo- 
dies ; now fjnce, according to the ſuppoſition, 
Matter is-a being «which thinks, or 1s better 
than. that whick thinks, it follows, that it is ſuch 
in; ſome of theſe bodies, at Ieaff, and confſe- 
quently in the. Stones, in Minerals. in the Earth, 
in the Sea, in.my ſelf, who am but'a Body, as 
well as in all its other parts.. I am then 'behold- 
en for this ſomething, which thinks within me, 
and;-which. I :call, my Sol, tq all theſe groſs, 


Farthy and bodily parts, which, being laid toge- 
ther make up this Univerſal Matter, or this viſk 


ble. World. Which isabſ\ird.” | 


© If, an the cqntrary, this univerſal Nature, 


let.it he. wha: ; ic:wil], is not all thoſe Bodies, it 


follows thar 1t.is not Matter , and cannot be 


) us ein by any of our ſenſes. And if notwith- 


anding this, it has. the faculty of thinking, ar 
is. mare perfe&_.than.that. which has the faculty 
of thinking , 1; ſtill conclude that it is a Spirit, 
or ſomething better and more perfect than a Spi- 
ric, Now if that which thinks within me, and 


which I call my Soul, not finding its Principle in 
.jt ſelf, and much leſs in Matter, as has been 


juſt now demonſtrated, is forced to acknowhedge 


.this, univerſal Nacure.o be che firſkgCauſe, .and 
. the only Spring, from whence 


lagyS ics be- 
ing, I will:nar deſpute about words. ,. But this 
original Spring, of all its ſpiritual beings, which 
is it ſelf a Spirit, : or which 1s better than a Spirit, 
15 that which I call God, No EE 5 
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from a Being which is ſuperior ro me,and which 
35 material, ſince it's impoſſible for Matter ro'be 
ſaperior to that which thinks.” From whence' it 


'refial. And that ſuperior 


'ture, which has 'the faculty of thinking,” 


_ Soul alſo is a Spirit. 
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In a word, I think therefore there is a God. 
For that which'..thinks within me- is not a pife, 
which I can pretend to have beſtow'd on my elf, 
fince it was no more in my power ro be the [An. 
thor of it at firſt, than it is now, to be the pre- 
ſerver of it forone minute. And J-receiv'd it not 


follows, that'l, muſt ,have receiv'd it from a Bein 
which is ſuperior to_ me,  oÞrog is not, ma- 
cing is God. the 


* From the inconfiſtence of art univerf: 


any thing that is materia), muſt 'necefſarily*be 
inferred, that any, particular Being, which” has 
the faculty of thinking, is alſo and equally incon- 
ſtent with. any thing that is material. For though 
the Idea of an univerſal Being, which hath. the 
faculty of thinking , includes infinitely more 
Power, Independance, and Capacity, than that W anc 
of a particular Being, which hath the facilty "of Wis i 
thinking, yet it does not imply a, greater 1hcon- I wh 
fitence with Matter, it being inipoſlible for cis I ter 
inconſiſtence-.to be greateſt in eicher, becauſe it MY * 
is, as it were, infinite in both.” And it is.as im- iff the 
poſlible, that whar thinks within me, ſhould be I the 
Matter, as it 15 inconcceivable that God ſhould © Th 
be Matter. As God. therefore'is a Spirit, fo. my WW mc 


* I cannot poſitively know whether a Dog 'is I Tt 


Maſter of memory, love, fear, imagination or I lor 


thought, 'of the faculty of chooſing, &c. When mij 


therefore I am told that thoſe actions in a' Dog, wt 


which ſeem'd tobe the effe& vf either paſſion or Fl yic 
ſencmnt, proceed naturally and without choice | 
po | | from 
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od.. Mom the diſpoſition of che. material parts of its 
if,” Wody, which, ike Clock-work, put,it ander an 
elf, Miſoluce neceflity of moving thus, I .may perhaps 
\n- Wicquieſce in this Doctrine : but as for me, I think, 


nd 1 , certainly know. that I think... Now if 


not Wine conſiders this qr that {diſpoſition of. material 
ich Warts, which aitogether make up what body you 
"be Wjcaſe, thar is, an. extent, which. wants. no. dis 
; it Wnenſjons, which has its length, breadth; and 


&pth,which may be divided in all.theſe reſpeds ; 
pray what proportion is there betwixt ſuch an 
extent and chat which.thinks ?  .,_ | 
"* Tf all things . are Matter, and if thinking in 
me; as well as in all other men, is an effet only 
of the diſpoſition of the. parts- of | Matter, ' what 
has brought into the .world a notion abſolutely fo-' 
:0n- Wreign from the Idea of any thing thatis mates! 
ugh Wrial 2 Can Mater produce 7 pure, ſo ſimple, ſo 
the immaterial an Idea, as that we have of-a-Spirit ? 
zore WW Can Matter be the principal of that which- denies 
chat Wand excludes irſelf from.its own Being 2 How: 
"of Wis it in man; that which thioks , that is, that 
:0n- © which is a conviction to man that; he is not ma- 
ehiis Ml terial ? | | \453 46:1 
e it MW * Thereare Beings whichlaſt not long, becauſe: 
im- I they are made up o* things which differ much in 
| be I their nature, and are deſtructive to each: other. 
ould © Thereare others more laſting, becauſe they are 
my I more ſimple,but they periſh ac laſt,being made.upy 
. © If of ſeveral parts, into which they way be divided» 
g.'15 WF That which thinks, within me muſt needs laſt very 
1 Or I long, ſince it is a. very pure being, free from all 


'hen © mixture and compoſition, There is no reaſon 
Dog, £ why ir ſhou'd petith, for what can» corrupt or di- 


n Ori vide a ſimple Being, which has no parts ? 


* The 


, 
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* The S6ul ſees colours through the Organ 
of the Eye, and hears ſounds thro the Organ 
of the Ear, but it may ceaſe either from ſeeing 
or hearing, when thoſe fences or thoſe objeas 
are removd, and yer not ceaſe from being, 
becauſe the Soul is not properly that which ſees 
or hears, it is only that which thinks. Now how 
can it ceaſe from being ſuch 2? It cannot through 
the want of Organs, finceit has been prov'd that 
It is not-material, Nor through the want of ob. 
jeas, as long as there is a God and eternal Truths 4 
It is then-incorruptible- * - x 

* I cannotconceive that a Soul which God has 
filled with the Idea of his infinite and all-peife 
Being, muſt be annihilared. | 

* 'Obferve, Lacilius, this fpot of groynd, which 
for' neatneſs and ornament exeeeds the other 
Lands about 'it. Here are the fineſt Fountains 
and the moſt curious Water-works you ever ſaw, 
there endlel(s Walks, ſhelter'd from all cold winds, 
and lined with fruicfal Paliſſadoes, on this fide a 
thick and ſhady Grove, on the other an admirable 
proſpet. A httle lower a Rivulet, whoſe ſtream 
running amongſt the Willows and Poplars, was 
once hardly taken notice of, is now become a fa- 
mous Canal, and its banks ſupported with Free: 
fone. And'yonder thoſe long and ſhady avenues 
lead you toa noble Seat, furronnded wich Water, 
Will you fay this is ' the effet* of chance ? Will 


 you-ſuppoſe thar all thefe things met together ac- 


cidentally ? \No' certainly. You'll rather com- 
mend the order, the diſpoſition of them, the 
judgment and $kill of the ingenious Contriver. 
My thoughts will be the ſame with yours, an 
I'll ſuppoſe this muſt be the dwelling of one' at 
thoſe men, who from the very minute they get 
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ito place, - think on nothing but on the laying 
he Foundation of ſome ' great and ſumptuous 
place. Yet what is this piece of ground fo or- 
krd, and on the beautifying of which all the 
rt of the moſt skilful Workmen have been em'-. 
loy'd, if the whole Earth is but an Atome hang- 
8 in the air, and if you'll but hear what Iam 
ping to ſay ? 

You are placed, Zucilias, on ſome part of this 
tome ; you mult needs be very little fince you 
old there is fo little room. Yer you have eyes 
nperceptible like two points : Open them how- 
er towards the heavens. What is ſometimes 
e obje& of your obſervations there ? Is it the 
oon, when at the full ? *Tis radiant then and 
ry beautiful, tho all ies light be but the reflei- 
{ the, Sun's. It appears as large as the Sun it 
If, larger than the other Planets, than any of 
le Stars, But be not deceived by outward ap- 
arance ; nothing in the Heavens is ſo little as 
Ie Moon : Its ſuperficies exceeds not the thir- 
nth part, its ſolidity not the eight and fortieth 
rt, and its Diameter, which is two thouſand 
70 hundred and fifty miles,not a quarter part of 
e like demenſion of the Earth. And the truth is, 
at which makes it ſo great in appearance , 
proximity only : Its diſtance from us being no 
ore than thirty times the Diameter of the Earth, 
three hundred thouſand miles. Nay, and its 
urſe is nothing, in compariſon. of the prodigi- 
s long race of the Sun, thro the ſpacious Fir- 
ament,For it is certain ic runs not above ſixteen 
indred and twenty thouſand miles a day, which 
not above ſixty ſeven thouſand five hundred 
les an hour, 'or one thouſand one hundred and 
's and twenty miles a mintite. And yer to 
COM- 
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compleat this Courſe, ir muſt run 'fiye thotſand 
ſix hundred times-faſter than a Race Horſe, that; 
goes twelve miles. ag hour. It muſt be eighty 
times ſwifcer than the found, than the report, 
for example, of a Cannon, or: of the ' Thunder: 
which flies eight hundred and one and thirty miles. 
an hour. _ 
But if you will oppoſe the Moon to the Sun; 
with- reſpe& to its greatneſs, its diſtance, of 
its courſe, you ſhall find there is no-compariſon 
to be made betwixt 'em, Remember only that the 
Diameter of the Earth is nine thouſand miles ? 
That of the Sun'sa hundred times as large, which 
is nine hundred thouſand miles. Now if this 
be the breadth of it every way, judge you what 
its ſuperficies, what its folidity muſt be; Do 
you apprehend the vaſtneſs of this extent, and 
that a milion of ſuch Globes as the Earth being 
laid together, would not exceed the Sun in big- 
neſs. How great will you cry muſt then tht 
diſtance of it be, if one may judge of it by-it 
ſmallneſs in appearance. *'Tis true, it is prodi- 
gi0us. great ; it is demonſtrated that 'the Sun' 
diſtance from the Earth, can be no leſs than ten 
thouſand times the Diameter of the Earth. Or, 
which is all one, than ninety millions of miles: 
Nay, and it may be four times, perhaps fix times, 
perhaps ten times as much, for ought we know, 
_—_ is no method found out for the computing 
of it. | £6 
Now, for the help ef your apprehenſion, let 
let us-a ſuppoſe a Mill-ſtone falling from the Sun 
upon the earth, let it _ come down with all the 
{wifcneſs maginable, and even fwifter than the 
heavieſt body's falling from never ſo high z le 
. uS alſo ſuppoſe that it preſerves always the Jon 
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ſwifeneſs, without acquiring, a greater , or- lo-- 
ſing from that: it already has ; that it advances 


forty yards every ſecond, which is half che heighth 
of ithe higheſt Steeple, and conſequently ewo 
thouſand four hundred yards in a minute. But 
to: facilitate this computation, allow it be two 
thouſand ſix hundred and forty yards, which is a 
mile and an half; its fall will be three miles in 
two minutes, . ninety miles in an hour, and two 
thouſand one hundred and ſixty miles in a day. 
Now it muſt fall ninety millions of miles before 
it comes down. to the Earth, ſo that ic can't be 
leſs than forty one thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty 
fix days, which is above one hundred and forty 

ears, in performing this journey, | Let not all chis' 
fright you, Lacilixs, I'll tell you more.” The di- 
ſtance of Saturn from the Earth is at leaft ten 
times as much as the. Sun's, ſo that ir is no leſs 
than nine hundred thouſand millions of miles, 
and thar this Stone would be above eleven hun- 
dred and forty years in falling down from Sazurs 
to the Earth. 

Now by this elevation of Satarn's, raiſe your 
imagination fo high, if you can, as to conceive 
the immenſity of ics daily courſe. The Circle 
which Saturn deſcribes, has, above eighteen hun- 
dred millions of miles diameter, and conſequent- 
ly above five thouſand four hundred millions of 
miles circumference: So that a Race Horſe, 
which Til ſuppoſe_to run thirty miles an hour, 
muſt be twenty thouſand five hundred and forty 
eight years in taking this round. 

I have not ſaid all, Lucilizs, that can be ſaid 
on the miracte of this viſible world : Or, to ſpeak 
more like yourſelf, on the wonders of Chance, 
which alone you will allow to be the firſt =P 
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of all things. It is. ſtill more wonderful in its 0: 


perations than you imagin: . Learn what Chance 
15, or, rather bs inſtructed in the knowledge of 
all the Power of your God. Do you know ''that 
this diſtance of- the Sun from the Earth, which 
is ninety ' millions .of miles, and that of Saturs, 
which is nine hundred milions of miles, are {o 
inconſiderable,if oppos'd to that of the other Stars, 
chat no compariſon can exprefs the true meaſure 
of the latter. For indeed, what proportion: is 
there betwixt any thing that can be meaſur'd, let 
its extent be what it-will, and thac which it's im- 
poilible ro-meafure ? The heighth of a Star can- 
not be known, it is, if I may fo ſpeak, immen- 
furable. All Angles , Sines, and Paralaxes. be- 
come uſeleſs, if one goes about ro compute it, 
Should one man obſerve a fixed Star from Paris, 
and another fromr Fapan, the two lines that wou'd 
reach from their Eyes to that Star, wou'd make 
no Angle at all : And wou'd be confounded to- 
gether and make up one and the ſame line, fo 
inconſiderable is the ſpace of the whole Earth, 
in compariſon of that diſtance. But the Stars 
have this in common with Saturn and the Sun, 
and-I-ſhould ſay ſomething more. If then. ewo A- 
ſtronomers (hould ſtand, the one on the Earth, 
and the other in the Sun, and from thence ſhould 
obſerve one Star ar the ſame time, the ewo viſual 
rays of theſe rwo Aſtronomers. wou'd not in ap- 
pearance form an Angle. But that you may 
conceive the fame thing another way, ſhould a 
man be placed on one of the Stars, this Sun, 
this Earth, and the ninety millions. of miles 


' that are betwixt 'em, would feemr to him but as 


one point, There are demonſtrations given for 
it, | | x 


No 
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the length of that line, which reaches 


Nor- is the diſtance known betwixt any two 
$tars, tho they. appear never ſo near one ano- 


ther. Yon. would think, if you judged by your 


eye, the. Pltiades almoſt touched one another: 
There isa Star ſeems to-be placed on one of thoſe 
which make the Tail of the Great Bear ; your 
fight cah hardly perceive that part of the Hea- 
vens which divides them, they make. together 
as it were but one double Star : Yet if the moſt 
Skilful Aftronomers cannot -with all their Art 
find out their diſtance from each other, how 
far aſunder' muſt two Stars be which appear re- 
mote frot one another ? And. how much - far- 
ther yet the two Polar Stars. ? How prodigious 
rom 
one to the other ? How immenſe the Circle 
which this line is in the Diameter of 2 How un- 
fathomable the ſolidity of the Globe, which this 
Circle is but a Section of ? Shall: we ſtill wonder 
that theſe Stars, tho ſo exceeding great; ſeem 


no larger to us than fo many Sparks.? Shall-we 


not rather admire that from fo vaſt a. heighth 
they ſhould preſerve the leaſt' appearance of bo- 
dies, and: that they ſhould be ſeen at all ? And 


indeed, the quantity of: them that is unſeen isin- 


numerable 2? 'Tis true, we limit.the namber.'of 
the Stars, but that is only of: fuch Stars ab5afe 
viſible to 1is'; for how ſhould we: number 
thoſe we cannot ſee ? Thoſe, for example;which 
make up'the Vis La&a, that race. of light, which 
on -a clear. night, you may ' obferve - in. the Sky 
from Norch to South. :'Thofe,;>Þ fay, which 
being by their extraordinary heighth fo far outof 
the reach of our'eyes, that. we cannot-diſtinguiſh 
every individual Star amongft 'em; give a white 
eaft only to that part of the Heavens they 'ars 
plac'd in ? Bb . Be* 
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Behold then the'Earth on which we tread, ie 
-hangs looſe like a*grain of Sand in 'the air. 'A 
mulcitude of fiery Globes, the vaſtneſs.of whole 
bulk confounds my imagination,and whole heighth 
exceeds. the reach of my- conceptions, all perpe. 
tity rowing round this grain of Sand, has beet 
for above theſe ſix thouſand years, and are till 
daily crofling:the'wide, the immenſe ſpaces of the 
'Heavens: Or if you deſire another, and yet as 
"wonderful a ſyſtem ; the Earth itfelf is turning 
round the Sun; which is the center of the Uni- 
verſe, with an inconceivable ſwiftneſs. Methinks 
'Fſee the motion of all theſe Globes, the orderly 
march of theſe prodigious bodies ; they never 
diſorder, never” hit, never touch one another, 
ſhould but the leaft of them happen to ſtarr aſide, 
_-and.to run againſt the Earth, what muſt become 
of the Earth ? 'But on the contrary, all keep their 
reſpeQive ſtations, remain in the order preſcrib'd 
to them, follow'the tracts which ' are-laid- before 
them. And this, at leaſt, with'reſpe& to us; is 
done with ſo- lictle noiſe, that the vulgar knows 
-Dot that there are ſuch Bodies. Whata ſtrange 
and wonderful effe& of chance! Could intelli- 
gence itfelf have. done . any thing beyond this? 
_ Oneonly: thing' Ti! cannot underſtand; Lucilias. 
"Theſe vaſt: bodies are ſo exat and:ſo conſtantin 
* theiricourſes,intheir revolutions, and their relations 
to each{other;chava;litcieAnimal,confined to a cor- 
ner. of that wide-ſpace, whichis ca}l'd'the world, 
having made hisobſervations on them, has: con- 
:tiv'd an exact, :and an infailible merhod of fore- 
*reilipg in what degree'of their reſpective. Courſes 
;every one of thete'/ Stars will: be two:thouſand, 
Four thoufand;, nay , twenty thouſand years 
chence, Here lyes my fſcruple ,, LZacilius + If 
WI. it: 
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by chance . that they obſerve ſuc conſtant 
s ; What 1s order, and what are rules? 

lay, I'll ask you what is Chance ? is it a Body, 
a Spirit, is it a B&ing which you diſtinguiſh 


been " 21! other Beings, which has a particular 
tin Wence, of which refides in any place ? Or ra- 
f the + i5 it not a mode or a faſhion of Being? 


en a Bowl runs againſt a Stone, we are apt to 


etas MW... __s WE ke 
ning WY” 15 2 chance : but is it any thing more tha 
Uni. Fccidenral hitting of thefe Bodies one'againſt 


\inks Wether ? If by this chance, or this knock : 
lerly $29), changesics ſtrait courſe into an oblique 
ever & if its dire&t motion becomes more contra&- 
hes Ml if ceafing from rowling on its Axis, it winds 
ſido, Þ whirls like a top, ſhall I from chence inter, 


ome &F* Motion in general proceeds in this Bowl 
| n the ſame chance ? Shall I not rather ſuſpect 
-ib'g Wethe Bowl owes it to itſelf, or to the impulſe 
the arm that threw it ? Or becauſe the circular 


- tions of the wheels of a Clock are limited, 
ows © 22e by the other in their degrees of ſwiftnels, 
nge ll T be lefs curious in examining what may be 
elfi. & cauſe of all theſe motions? Whether it lyes 


his? the wheels thetnſelves, or is derived from the 
lar ing faculty of a' weight that gives 'em the 
ing ? Bur neither theſe Wheels nor this Bowt 
uld produce this morion in themſelves. And 
7; ene lye'in their own nature, if they can 

eprived of it without changing this nature. Tt 


= hierefore likely; that they are-mov'd ſome other 
ire. Y; and throtigh a foreign power : And as for, © 
ſos #: Coleſtial Bodies, if they ſhould be depriv'd 


their motion, would therefore their nature be 

red 2 Would they'iceafe from being bodies ? 

if Fn believe they would : Yet they move. an 

:>. ce they moye — themſelves, nor by their 
| 2 
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own nature, one would examine, Lacihus,. whim 
cher there is not ſome principle without 'em thelllie | 
cauſes this motion. Whatever you find it, .I callffore 
it God. * \; |; | + ici” ol 

Shou'd we ſyppoſe theſe great bodies to bich 
without motion indeed, I ſhould not then ali; 
who moves 'em. But I ſhould ſtill be allow'd of 1 
inquire who-made them, as I may examine; whillly | 
made theſe Wheels or this Bowl, And thougſWare 
each of theſeBodies was ſuppos'd to be but a heallhd : 
of Atomes, which have accidentally knit thenſirit 
ſelves together through the figure and conformidfl, 
of their parts, I ſhould take one of thoſe Atomeſh n' 
and ſhould fay, who created this Atome *® is Mro : 
Matter, is it a.Spirit ? had it any Idea of itleWywt 
before ic made itfelf ? If fo, then it exiſted a milk | 
Aute before it did exiſt. It wasand it was ndfers. 
at the ſame time... Andif it-be .the Author of ilffe 1 
own being, and. of its manner.of being, whifſant 
did it make itſelf a Body. ratker than a.Spiritiſc 
Or elfe had this Atome no beginning ? Is it Etehell, 
nal ? Is it Infinite? Will you, make a God of chillhuls ] 
Atome ? | 5) =_ 

* The mite has eyes, and turns away., if Will r 
meet with ſuch. objets as may, be hurtful co,ith 
place it on. any thing that is black, for the heledi, 
of your obſervation, and if, while it is walkinghd t 
you lay, hut. the leaſt bit of ſtraw in its way in 
you will ſee it alter.its courſe immediately... / 
can you think that the Criſtalline; humour,  . th: 
Retina, and the optick nerve ,: all which conMeay 
vey ſight to this little anima), are: the product offfte { 
Tthange 2 ;..- LEES . .'-.; Wh, 4 

One may;obferve in a drop of water, that heir 
fictle Pepper which has been ſteeped in it,haf} * 1 
excited vha. thiclt of an infinice number of ja d t 
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jimals, whoſe . figure may be perceived with. 
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help of a Magnifying-glaſs, and who, are . 


wed to fro, with an- incredible ſwiftneſs, 

ſo many Monſters in the wide Ocean. 
ach of theſe ſmall animals is a thouſand times 
& than a Mite, and yet is a body that lives, 


lat receives nouriſhment, that grows, that muſt 


xt only have Muſcles, but ſuch Veſſels alfo 
are equivalent to Veins, Nerves, and Arteries, 
d a Brain to make a deſtribution of its Animal 


w | it's. | = 
A bit of any thing that is mouldy, tho it 
10. bigger. than a grain of Sand, appears 


r of i 
, W 


ro a Microſcope like a heap of. many Plants, 
which ſome are plainly ſeen to bear Flowers, 
d other Fruits, 7 have buds only, and 6- 
rs are withered, How extreamly ſmall muſt be 
Roots and Fibers through which theſe little 
ants receive their nouriſhment. And if one con- 


opirkfers that theſe Plants bear their own Seed as 


"Ece 


ll as Oaks or Pines, or that thoſe ſmall Ani- 


of als I was ſpeaking of are multiplyed by genera- 
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dn, as well as Elephants and Whales, whether 
ll not ſuch obſervations leadi'one ? Who could 


fork all theſe things, which are ſo fine, ſo ex- 


eding ſmall, that no eye can perceive 'em, 


bd that they, as well as the Heavens border up - 
h infinity ic ſelf, tho in the other extream ? 


ould not-one think it was the ſame being who 
de, and who .moves, with ſo much eaſe, the 


leavens and the Stars, thoſe vaſt bodies which 


e ſo wonderful in theic bigneſs, their elevaci- 


n, their ſwifcneſs, and the prodigious extent of 


teir Courſes ? | 
* Man enjoys the Sun, the Stars, the Heavens 


id their influences, as much as he does the Air 
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”* the breathes, and the Earth''vn which he'tread 
and by which he is ſupported. This is matt 


are not to be compard in” noblenefs 'ar 


'Fying of his power, his goodnels, and his' m: 


_ certainty of his refuge,the reaſonableneſs of 


weak bc. 


of Fact, and if, beſides the fa, T were to pro 
the probability of the thing and thar it is fixtirl 
he ſhould do fo, I might eafily makeit ont, fin 
the Heavens'and all: that is contained, in- thi 


dignity, with one of the meaneſt © men" 
Earth. And ſince there can be no' other p 
portion betwixt them, than what there 'is't 
twixt Matter, which is deſtitute of Senfime 
and is only an extent according to three demen 
ons ; and a ſpiritual, a reaſonable, or at int: 
ligent Being. If any one ſays that lefs than 
theſe things might have ferved for the prefers 
tion of Man, Tanſwer that leſs could inot h: 
ſerved forthe Glory of God, and for the mag 


nificence, ſince let his works be never fo pre 
and wonderful, *they might ſtill have been 4 
RET TENETS 

- "The whole world,if it be madefor man, is, iff hat 
literal ſenſe,the leaſt thing that God has done Yare 
man the proof of which may be drawn from Rq me 
pion. Man is therefore neither preſumptuous nf tha 
vain,when,ſubmitting to the evidence[of Truth] the 
owns the advantages he has received, and migg are 
be taxed with blindneſs and ſtupidity, did he 
fuſe to yield himſelf convincd thro the mu 
tude of proofs which Religion lays before hi 
to ſhew him the greatneſs of his Priviledges, 


hopes, and to teach him'what he is, and whi du 
he may be. Ay, but the Moon'is inhabited, 
leaſt we don't know but'it may. What, and 
how little purpoſe is ir you talk of ' the Moc 
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Lncitins, If you own there is a God, nothing 
Indeed 15 impoflible, But do you deſign to. 
whether it is on us alone that God has be- 
ſtowed ſuch great bleflings 2 Whether there 
are not other Men, or other Creatures in 
the Moon, whom alſo he has made the objeas 


tread 
$ Matt 
'0 pro 
$ fitri 
It, fin 
inthe 


es -arffof his bounty. To ſo vain a curioſity, to fo 
nen''Ffrivolous a queſtion, let me anſwer, Lucilius, 
Jer prilthat the Earth is inhabited, we are the Inhabi- 


tants of ir, and we know that we are ſo, we have 


E is'h 
mee rroofs, demonſtrations, and convidtions, for all ” 


wnne 


emenfſſthat we are to believe of God and of our ſelves, ” 
tt intFLet the Nations whoinhabit the Celeſtial Globes,” 
than Mwhatever thoſe Nations are, be mindful of theic ' 
reſer own concerns. They have their cares, and we 
ot haſſſhave ours. You have obſerved 'the Moon, Lu- 
magnclizs ; you have found its ſpots , its deeps, itsrug- | 
is maſÞgedneſs, its elevation, its extent, its courſe, and 
ſo graſjits eclipſes, no Aſtronomer has yet done more. 
en infl Now contrive ſome new and more exact inftru- 


ments, obſerve ic again, and ſee whether it is in» 

, is, if habited , what are its Inhabitants, wherher they 

one EY arelike men, or whether they are really men, let 
m R4 me look after you, and let us both be convinced 

ous off that there are men who inhabit the Moon, and 

ruth then, Lucilius, we'll conſider, whether thoſe men 

' mi are Chriſtians or no, and whether God has ' gj- 
| he & ven them an equal ſhare of his favours with us. 

> mul} * Many millions of years, nay, many thou- 

2 hinff ſand millions of years; in a word, as many as' 
es, tf can be comprehended within the limits of time, - 
-of Fare but an inſtant, being compar'd with the 
1 wif duration of God, who is Ecernal. The ſpaces 

ted, £] of the whole univerſeare but a'point of an Acome, 
and ff being compared with his Immenſity, - If it beſo, 
Mod as I affirm it is ; for what preportion can there' 
| Lilfl be berweeg what is finite and what is infinite ; I 
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ask what is the; courſe. of a man's life, or what 
he extent of that grain of Sand, which is cal. 
Jed che Earth ; nay, ofa ſmall part of that Earth 
which man inhalyts-and enjoys ? The . wicked 
are praſperous, w ile, they live: Yes, ſome of 
them are, I pwn. Virtue is oppreſt, and Vice' 
remains ynpuniſh'd :, It happens ſo. ſometimes, 
*tis true. This is then an injuſtice : No,- not at 
al). - You ſhould haye prov'd, to draw this con» 
clufion, that the wicked are abſolutely happy, the 
virtuous abſolutely depriv'd of happineſs, and 
ice abſolutely and always remaining unpuniſh'd, 
That the ſhort time in which the good are op- 
preſt, ,and the wicked proſperous, ſhould at leaſt, 
have a duration.. "That what we call proſperity 
and good fortune, ſhould be ſomething ' more 
than a falſe appearance, or a vain ſhadow which 
vaniſhes away. That this Atome, the Earth, in 
which Vertue and Vice ſo ſeldom meet with their 
deſerts, ſhould be the only ſtage on which they 
are to receive their puniſhments or their rewards. 
I can't infer more clearly, from my thinking 


\ that] am a Spirit, than I conclude from what | 
do, or do not, according as I pleaſe, that I am 


free, Now freedom is the power of chooſing, 
or of taking a voluntary determination towards 
g00d orevil, fo that the doing of good or evil is 
what is call d Virtue or Vice : For Vice to re- 
main abſolute:y unpuniſh'd would be an inju- 
ſtice, ?*is true. For. Vice to remain unpuniſh'd 
on. Earth is a myſtery only ; yet, let us, with 
the Acheiſt, ſuppaſe that an injuſtice roo. * All 
injuſtice is a negation or a Privation of juſtice, 
therefore all injuſtice ſuppoſes a juſtice : All ju- 
ſtice is a conformity to a ſoveraign reaſon. I'll ask 
you then, Wigther it has not ever been juſt | that 
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Manners of the Age. 


Vice ſhould be puniſh'd ? yes certainly, and the 
denying of it would be as : ridiculous, as if one 
ſhould pretend to ſay, that a Triangle has not 
three Angles. Now all conformity to reaſon isa 
truth; This conformity, as I faid juſt now, al- 
ways was. It may then be included in the num- 
ber of what we call eternal truths: but this truth 
either is not and cannot be, or elſe it is the 
objec of a knowledge. This knowledge there- 
fore is eternal, and this eternal knowledge js God. 

The moſt ſecr& crimes are diſcover'd fo-eafily, 
notwithſtanding all the care that has been taken 
to prevent their being brought to light : And 


ſuch diſcoveries ſeem to reſult ſo naturally, even 


from the darkeſt plots that che Authors of thoſe 
crimes could invent to hide their guilt, that one 
would think-nothing but God- could have pro- 
duc'd thoſe unexpected events. The :number of 
theſe diſcoveries is ſo great, that thoſe who are ,, 
pleas'd to attribute them to chance, muſt own at 
leaft, that from all ages the effe&s of chance have 
been moſt wonderful. 

* Tf you ſuppoſe that every man on Earth, 
without exception, 1s rich, and wants nothing, 
Ill infer from thence, that there is never a man 
on Earth but what is poor,. and wants every 
thing. There are bur two ſorts of riches, which 
comprehend all the reſt, Money and Land. It 
all were rich, who would be a Husbandman to 
cultivate the Earth? or who would dig and rip 
up. irs Bowels to find our Gold. or Silver ? 
Thoſe who live remote from any place where 
Gold and Silver lies, could nor dig for Gold and 
Silver; And thoſe who inhabic barren Lands, 
which produce nrotining bur Minerals, could hard- 
ly reap any Fruits. Ay, but Trade, it 1s ” be. 
£ , phe. ; Ups. 
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Manners of the Age. 
ſuppoſed, would ſapply both 'the one and the 
other- But ſhould all men abound in riches, fo 
that none were under a neceffity of hving 
his labour, who would be troubled with tran- 
ſporting from one place to another, your Gold, 
your Silver, or any thing that were bought or 


bartered? Who would fit out your Ships ? Who 


would take care of conduQing of them to their 
reſpe&ive ports? Who would travel in Caravan» 
nes ? Even neceſſaries and the moſt uſeful things 
would then be wanting by every one. To ba» 
niſh neceflity from the Earth, were to bid adieu 
to all Arts and Sciences, all Inventions and Han- 
dicrafts, beſides, ſuch an equality amongſt men, 
as to their riches and poſſeſſions, would occaſion 
the like, as to their ranks in the World ; would 
baniſh all ſubordination, and would reduce men 
to have no ſervants but themſelves,to receive no 
help nor ſuccour from each other, would make 


Laws frivolous and uſeleſs, would draw after it 


an univerſal] Anarchy, would produce violence, 
injuries, murders and importunity. 

If onthe other hand, you ſuppoſe all men to 
be poor and indigent, in vain the Sun enlightens 
our Horizon ;-in vain it warms the Earth and 
renders it fruitful ; in vain the Heavens pour out 
their influences on tt ; in vain the Rivers water 
it with their ſtreams ; in vain the Fields abound 
with Fruits ; in vain the Sea, the Rocks, and the 
Mountains are ranſack'd and rifl'd of their Trea» 
ſure. But if you grant that, of all the men who 
are ſcatter'd throughout the world, ſome are rich 
and others poor, neceſlity then mult reconcile, 
unite, and bind them together. Some muſt 
ſerve and-obey, ſome muſt labour and cultivate 
the Earth, ſome mult contrive and invent, ſoma 

| 1s 
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The Charafers : or, 


improve and bring their inventions to perfeQion ; 
others muſt rule, prote&, afliſt, communicate 
and enjoy. Order is reſtor'd, and providence 
appears. 

* Should you of cog Power, Idleneſs and 
Pleaſure to be the ſhare of ſome men only, and 
SubjeRtion, Care, and Miſery the lot of all the 
reſt, either the malice of men muſt have remov'd 
all theſe things from their natural place, or elſe 
God himſelf muſt want Prudence, 

Some inequality in the conditions of men, for 
order and ſubordinations fake, is the work of God, 
and demonſtrates a providence: too great a dif- 
proportion, and ſuch as is generally ſeen amongſt 
them, is their own work, and an incroachment 
of theirs upon one another. 

All extreams are vicious, and proceed from 
Men, compenſation is juſt, and proceeds from 
God. 4 

* Tf theſe Characters do not take, I wonder 
they ſhould not ; but if they take, I wonder they 

ould. | 
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[THEOPHRASTUS 


Cannot conceive that a Man can entertain 
a more vain and ridicalous thought, thanto 
imagine that when he writes -oh any. Arc-or 
Science, he ſhall be able to eſcape all. ſort 
[of Critick, and obtain the good Opinton of every 
Reader. | ' : 
| For conſidering: the differences of the Genius 

of Men, as ſtrange as that of their Faces; which 
makes ſome reliſh fpeculation, others things that 
[are praRtical, inclines ſome to turn over Books to 
exerciſe their Faticy, others to form their Judg- 
tent ; and amongſt Readers, ſome love the force 
of Demonſtration, others to underſtand nicely, or 
' [form Ratiocinations and Conjecures. 1 confine 
tmy ſelf only to that Science which defcribes Man- 
' | ners,examines Men, and diſcovers their CharaQers; 


' | rouch fo near, and whoſe: fabjet .is Ment ther- 
felves, will- not ealily meet wich. a favourable re- 
ception. 
| A: a Some 


and I dare fay, that Works of this kind, which*+ 
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Preaching ſolid Divinity to gain Men by their own 


that pleaſe their Palate, and are within their com- 


A Prefatory Diſcourſe 


Some of the Learned reliſh nothing but Apo: 
themgs of the Ancients, and Examples drawn 
from the Romans, Grecians, Perſians and Egyptians ;| ; 
the Hiſtory of the preſent time is infipid to them, 
they are not at all toucht with the Men that are 
about them, and with whom they live, they make 
no Obſervations on their Manners. 

The Ladies and Courtiers, on the contrary, and 
all thoſe who have a great deal of Wit without 
Learning, are very indifferent for thoſe things that 

receded them, and very eager after thoſe that paſs 

fore their Eyes, and are as 1t were under they 
Hands; theſe they pry into, theſe they apprehend; 
they continually obſerve the Perſons that are about 
them, are charm'd with the deſcriptions and repre- 
ſentations that are made of their contemporaries 
and fellow Citizens: in ſhort, of thoſe that are 
like them, and of whom yet they think they have 
not the leaſt ſimilitude ; fo thoſe that inſtru us 
from the Pulpit, often judge it expedient to negleR 


weakneſs, and reduce them to their duty by things 


prehenſ1on. 

The Court is ignorant of the Afﬀairs of the City, 
or by reaſon of the contemptible Opinion it has o 
it, does not endeavour to remove that prejudice, 
and is not in the leaſt toucht with the Images 'it 
might furniſh it with; ſo on the contrary, the Court 
is repreſented, as it always is, full of intrigues and 
and deſigns; the City does not draw enough from 
this defcription, to fatisfie its curiofiry, and to form| th 
a juſt Idea of Place, which can no otherwiſe be] #e 
known but by living there ; on che other fide, it is| < 
not very natural for men to agree about the Beauty] }e 
or Delicacy of a Moral Treatiſe, which _ Ic 

an 


concerning Theophiraſtus, 
aid paints themſelves, and where they cannot a- 
roid ſeeing their own Faces, they fly into paffiori 
if it condemning it, ſuch no longer approve the Sa- 
- that bites ſeverely, but when it keeps at a di- 
_ froth them, and fixes its Teeth on ſome body 

Ss . 

What probability is there to pleaſe all the ſo dif- 
ferent taſtes of Men, by one fingle Tra&t of Mo- 
rality? Sorie ſeatch for Defimtions, Diviſions, 
Fables and Method, theſe are defirous to have ex- 
plain'd what Vertue is in general, and then every 
Vertue in particular, what difference there is be- 
eween Valour, Fortitude and Magnanirnity ; the 
extreme Vices, either in defet or exceſs, betwixt 
| whom each vertue is ptaced ; and of which of theſe 
two extremes it moſt participates: no other ſort of 
Dodtrine pleaſes them. Others are ſatisfied to have 
Manners reduced to the Paſſions and to demon» 
irate them by the motion of the Blood, by the 
Fibres. atnd Arteries, ' they'll excuſe an Author all 
the reſt, | | 

There are a third Claſs, who are of Opinion, 
that the whole Do&rine of Manners ought to tend 
to their Reformation ; to diſtinguilli the good from 
the bad, and to diſcover what is vain, weak and ri- 
diculous, from what is good , ſolid and com- 
mendable. 

They infinitely folace themſelves in the reading 
of Books, which ſappoſing the Principles of Na- 
taral and Moral Philoſophy left controverted by 
the Antients and Moderfis, immediately apply 
themſelves to the Manners of the times, and cor-: 
rect Men by one another, by the Images of things 
that are Familiar to them, from whence neverthe- 
leſs they are not capable of deducing inſtruaive 
Inferences:+ . bb} | 
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4" Prefatory Diſcourſe 

Such is the Treatiſe of the Characters of Man- 
ners, which Theopbraftus has left us 3 he colleaed 
them from the Ethicks, and great Morals of Azz- 
fotle, whoſe Scholar he was; the excellent definiti- 
ons, that are at the beginning of each Chapter, are 
eſtabliſhed on the Ideas and Principles of this great 
Philoſopher, and the foundation of the Characters 
which are there deſcribed, is taken' from the ſame 
original ; it is true he makes them more particu- 
lar, by the ſcope he gives them, and by his in- 
genious Satyrizing the Greeks, but eſpecially the 
Athenians. | 

This Book cannot be thought otherwiſe an the 
beginning of a greater , which Theopbraſtws had 
begun. The defign of this Philoſopher, as you 
may obſerve in his Preface, was to treat of all 
Vertues and Vices; and as he himſelf aſſures you, 
he undertook this great Work, at Ninety Nine 
Years of Age: it 15 probable that the ſhortneſs of 
his remaining Life hindred him from perfeRting it. 
I own that the common Opinion 1, that he lived 
above an hundred years, and St. Ferome in one of 
hf Letters, which he wrote to Nepotianws,” aſſerts 


that he died full an hundred and ſeven years old ; 


ſo that I doubt not 1n the leaſt, that ic was an An- 
tient Error either of the Greek Numerical Letters, 
by which Diogenes Laertizs computed, who reckoned 
him to have lived but ninety five years,or inthe firſt 
Manuſcripts of this Hiſtorian ; 1t what others ſay 
15 true, that the Ninety nine years, which the Au- 
thor aſcribes to himſelf in the, Preface, are exactly 
the ſame in four Manuſcripts in the Palatine Libra» 
ry; Where are alſo the five laſt Chapters of the 
Characters of Theophraſtus, which are wanting in 
the old Editions ; and where are alſo two Titles, 
the one, The Opinion the World bas of the "__—_y 

eng 
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concerns Theophraſtus: y 
Man: | the other, Of Sordid Gain; which are foui "as 
Qed without Chapters. _ ; maT 
Api 'This'Work is nothing but a Fragment, yet not- 
51%. | withſtanding a precious remain of Antiquity, and 
| are | © Monument of the vivacity of mind, and firm 
oreat end ſolid Judgment of this Philoſopher at ſo great 
Gers | 22 Age ; it will always be a Maſter-piece 1n its 
ſame | Kind, there is nothing extant wherein the Artick 
ticy.. | faſte is more remarkable, or the Grecian Eloquencs 
s in. | More conſpicuous ; fo that they called it a golden 
| the | Book, the Learned particularly obſerve the Diver- 
ſity of Manners there treated of, and the natural 
| the | way ofioreſſing the CharaRers; and compare 
hag | them With that of the Poet Menander, a Scholar of 
you | Theopbraſtus, who ſerved afterwards for a Model for 
F al] | Zerence, who 1n our days being fo happily imitated, 
you, | I cannot forbear to hint in this little Work, the 
Nine | Original of all Comedy; I mean that which is 
ſ of | free from Quibbles, Obſcenities and Puns, which 
git, | taken from. Nature, 'and diverts both the Wiſe 
ved | 2nd Vertuous. 
» of | But to make the beauty of theſe Charaers more 
Terts | conſpicuous, and inſpire the Reader, perhaps 1t 
Id ; | ay not be improper, to ſay ſomething concern- 
An- | ingtheir Author. He was a Fullers Son of Ereſwe, 
ers, | © City in Lesbos ; his firſt Maſter in his own Coun- 
ned | try was * Leucippms of the ſame place, from thence * Not 
Erſt he went to Plato's School, afterwards ſettled at ge 
ſay | 4rifeottes ; where he ſoon began to excel all the + 
Au- | reſt of his Scholars. His new Maſter,  charm'd loſopher | | 
aly | with the readineſs of his Wit, and ſweetneſs of Zeno's . 
ra. | his Elocution, chang'd his name, which was 7; Scholar, 
the | femme, to that of Eupbraſtws, which ſignifies one 
in | that Talks well, but this name not ſufficiently ex- 
es, prefling the great eſtimation he had for the beauty 
us 2 of his Geniws and Language, called him Theo- 
he Aa 3 phrofts, 


A\ Prefatory Diſcourſe 
girl «, that is, one whoſe Language is Divirie: 
hich agrees with Czcero's Sentiments of this Phj- 
loſopher, in his Book Intituled Brutw, or De Clars 
Oratoribus 5; who- is more fertile and copiows thay Pla- 
to, more” ſolid and ſubſtantial than Ariſtotle, wore 


agreeable and you tbe» Theophraſtus ; he calls 
him his Friend; and ſays, that his Works were fa- 


miliar to him, and the reading of them had af- 

forded him abundance of pleaſure. 
Ariftotle relates concerning him and Calif bene: 

another of his Scholars, what Plato before had ſaid 


of Ariftotle himſelf and Xeocrates ; that Colifbeyer 


had a dull invention, and ſluggiſh Fan th 
Theophraftus on the contrary was ſo Wacious, 
pong and penetrating, that he would compre- 


end all that was to be known of a thing, that the | 
prick him forward, the ather | 


one wanted Spurs to 
Reins to hold him in. 
He was eſpecially eſteemed for a-Charadter of 


* % 


ſweetneſs, which equally reigned in his Style and | 


Converſation. Ir is faid that Ariforle's Scholars 
obſerving their Maſter grow in years, and of a 


' weak Conſtitution, begged of him/to name his 
' Succeſſor, and as he had only two Perſons in his 


There 
mere t100 
| others of 
the ſame 
name, one 
a Cynic 
Philoſa- * 
pher, the 


other a 


School on whom the choice could fall, Menedemay 
the * Rbodian, and Theophbraſt; the. Ere/ian; out of 
a tender reſpe& for him, that he deſigned to ex- 
clude, declares himſelf after this manner. Pre- 
tending, a little time after his Diſciples had made 
this requeſt to him, in their preſence , that the 
Wine he commonly uſed was prejudicial to him, 


ordered Wine to be brought him both of Rhodes 


and Lesbos, he drinks of both of them, and ſays 


=— ef it were very evident what Country they were 
Q, 


of, and that each ig its kind was excellent, the firſt 


was 


conerning Theopheaſius, - 


nie: {was very ſtrong, but that of Lysbos more pleaſant, 


i- Jand to that he gave the preference. Whatever 


Aulys Gellizs (ſays jn reference to this matter, *tis 
certain that when 4riftole was accuſed by Eurimedon 


a Prieſt of Ceres, ' for having ſpoken irreverently 


Jof the Gods, fearing the fare of Socrates, left Athens 
Jand retired to Chaicsx a City of Eubza; and lefr 


his School to a Lesbianv, whom he. intruſted with 
his Writings, on conduion he ſhould never make 
them publick ; and 'tis to this Theopbraſtas, that we 
are obliged for the Works of that great Man. 

His name became (o famous thro all Greece, be- 
ing Succeſſor to Arifotle, that he could reckon 
ſoon after in the School that was left him near 


two thouſand Scholars. He wasenvied by * Sopbo- * wbt the 
cles, Son to Ampbiclides, at that time chief Magi Tragick 
ſtrace, who out of Enmity to- him, but .under a *9* 


Pretext of a regulation in Government, and to 
hinder publick Aſſemblies, made a Law which pro- 


hibited under pain of Death, any Philoſopher ta 


teach in Schools. They all ſubmitted to it, but 
the following year Philo ſucceeding Sopbocles, who 
was diſcharged his Office, the Athenians repealed 
this deteftable. Law , that the other had made; 
and laying a fine of five Talents upon him, re- 
eſtabliſhed Theophratus and the reſt of the Philo- 
ſophers. 

He was in this more fortunate than Arifor 
who was forced to ſubmit co Exrimedon. He had 
like to have ſeen one Agnonides puniſhed by the 
Athenians for impiety, only becauſe he durſt ac- 
cuſe him of it; ſo great was' the Opinion this 
People had of him, and which his Vertue merited. 

They gave him the CharaRer of a Man of fin- 

ular Prudence, - Zealous for the publick good, La- 
orious, Officious, Aﬀable, Liberal. Plurarch ſays 
| Aa 4 when 


after this manner. | 


APrifanry Difoneſe 
when Ereſas was oppreſt with Tyrants, who had 
uſurped the Government, he joyned Phydine his 
Countryman, and out of his own Eſtate cantri- 
buted with him to arm the baniſhed Men, who 
entring into their City expelled the Traytors, and 
reſtored the whole Iſle of Lesbos to 1ts liberty. 

His many and excellent accompliſhments, did 


not only acquire him the good-will of the People, | 


but the eſteem and familiarity of Kings : he was 
Caſſander's Friend, who ſucceeded Aridexs Brother 
to Alexander the Great, 1n the Kingdom of Mace 
don ; and Prolomy Son of Lagw, and firſt King of 
Egypt kept a conſtant correſpondence with this 
Philoſopher. At laſt he died, 'worn out with Age 
and Fatigues, and ceaſed at the ſame time both to 
Labour and Live, all Greece lamented him, and all 
the: Athenians afliſted at his Funeral. Gu 11 

le is ſaid chat in his. extreme old Age, not being 
able longer to:go on Foot, he cauſed himſelf to be 
carried on a Litter thro the City;' that he mightbe 
ſeen by the People to whom he was ſo dear. Its 
reported alſo, that his Scholars that ſtood about his 
Bed before his Death, asking him if he had nothing 
to recommend tothem, he addreſt himſelf to them 


Life deceives ws, it promiſes us great pleaſure in the 
poſſeſſion of RJonour, but Life and Miſery begin together, 
which end in Death; there « often nothing more un- 
profitable than thy lowe of Reputation. Therefore my 
Diſciples be contemt * if you can contemn the eſteens 


of Men , youll ſave' your ſelves a preat deal of 


trouble ; and if it abate not your Courage #t may fill 
bappen "that Honour may be your reward: remem- 
ber only that in Life are many uſeleſs things, and but 
few that tend to @ ſolid end, I have now no leiſure to 
getermine what Se I ought to eſpouſe, but for you 


my 
6 8 


concerning Theophraſtus. 
my Survivors you cannot too ſeriouſly conſider what 
you ought to do. Theſe were his laſt words. 

Cicero in the Third. Book of his Tuſcu/an Queſti- 
ons ſays, that Theopbraſtus dying complained of Na- 
ture, .that ſhe had given Harts and Crows ſo long 
a Life, who were altogether uſeleſs; and had 


allotted Man too ſhort a ume, in regard it was of 
ſuch Conſequence for them tolive long, that if the 


| Ape of Men were extended to a preater namber 


of years, their Life would be cultivated by an uni- 
verſal Knowledge,. and all Arts and Sciences might 
be brought to Perfeftion; And St. Ferome aflures 
us, that Theophraftus at One hundred and ſeven 
years old, taken 1l] of that Diftemper of which he 
died, lamented that he was obliged to quit Life, 
ata time when he juſt began to be wiſe. 

He uſedto ſay, we ought not to love Friends to 
try them, but totry them to love them : That Friends 
ought to be common amongſt Brethren, as all things 


. ae common amongſt Friends. That you ought as ſoon 


fo truſt to a Horſe without a Bridle as to a Man that 
ſpeaks withour Tudgment. The greateſt Expence that 
a Man can be at, is that of bz time. He ſaid once 
to a Perſon that fate ſilent at Table during the 


Entertainment, If you are a Man of Senſe youu 


are to blame to ſay nothing, but if otherwiſe, fou do 
very well, Theſe were ſome of his Maxims. 
But if we ſpeak of his Works, they are inft- 
nite, and we cannot find. that any of the Antients 
wrote more than Theophraftms : Diogenes Laertius 
reckons up more than Two hundred different 
Tracts, and the ſubjeats of which they treated : 
the greateſt pu of which are loſt by the Injuries 
of time, and the other remaining parts he reduces 
to Twenty Tracts which are colleted out of the 
Yolumes of his Works; there are Nine Books o 
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of Men, treated with the laſt contempt _— 


A Prefatory Diſcourſe - 
Hiffory of Plants, Six of their Cauſes, he wrote of 
Winds, of Fire, of Stottes, of Honey , 


of fair Weather, the ſigns of Tempeſts, of the ſigns of 
Rain, of Smells, of Sweat, of the Vert 0, of Weari- 


weſs, of the Relaxation of rhe Nerves, of Swooning, of 


Fiſh that live out of the Water, of Animals that change 
their colour, 'of Animals that are born ſuddenly, of Ani- 
mals ſubje to Envy,the CharaBters of Manners ; theſe 
are what remain of his Writings, amongſt which 
this laſt which I tranſlate is not inferiour in beauty 
to any of thoſe which are preſerved, but may be 
ſuperior in merit to any of hobo which are loſt. 
But if any one ſhould coldly-receive this moral 
Treatiſe, on the account of thoſe things they may 
obſerve there,which are only applicable to the times 
in which they were wrote, and have no relation 
co their Manners; what can they do more advan- 


cageous and obliging to themſelves, than to get. 


free of this prepoſſeflion in favour of their own 
Cuſtoms and Manners, which they only take 
up on truſt without any deliberation, and pe: 
remptorily pronounce all others contemprible, 
which are not confortable to them, therety de- 
priving themſelves of that pleaſure and inſtryRi- 
on, which the reading of the Ancients would af- 


. ford them. | =: Þ: 
We who are now Modecn ſhall be Ancientin a 


ſhore time, then the Hiſtory of our times will 
make Poſterity . reliſh the ſelling of places of 
Honour and Truſt, that is to ſay, that no Man 
can have power to protect Innocence, co puniſh 
Guile, and do Juſtice to the World, except he 
buys it with ready Money, juſt as he does his 
Farm. It will alſo reconcile them to the gawdy 
ſplendour of the Heads of facious Parties ; a fort 
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concerning Theophraſtus. 

the Hebrews and Greeks. They'll hear of the Ca- 
ital City of a Great Kingdom, which hath nei - 
ther Publick Places, Baths, Fountains, Amphis 

theatres, Galleries, Porticues, nor Publick Walks, 
which was notwithſtanding a prodigious City ; of 
ſome Perſons whoſe life is ſpent in going from ons 
Houſe to another ; Women who keep neither 
Shops nor Inns, yet have their Houſes open for 
hs that will pay for their admiflion ; there you 
may have Cards and Dice, or play at what fort of 
Game you pleaſe, you may eat in theſe Houſes, 
and they are convenient for all fort of Com- 
merce. They'll be inform'd that ſome paſs up and 
down the Street only to ſeem to be 1n haſte; that. 
there is no Famjliarity or Conyerſation there, but 
all is Confuſion, and as it were an alarm by the 
noiſe of Coaches : which to avoid one muſt often 
run into the middle of the Street, as faſt as if he 
were ona Race. They'll believe without wonder, 
char the Inhabitants go co Church, viſit Ladies 
and their Friends, with offenſive Weapons, and 
that there is no Perſon but carries at his fide, where- 
with at one puſh to murder another. 

Now if our Poſterity, aftoniſhe at Cuſtoms ſo 
ſtrange and different from theirs, ſhould therefore 
diſlike our Memoirs, our Poetry, our Comedy and 
yah might not we complain that by this falſe 

elicacy they deprive themſelves of the reading 
ſuch excellent Works, ſo elaborate and fo regular, 
and of the knowledge of the moſt glorious Nation 
that ever yet adorn'd Hiſtoy. : 

Having- then the ſame tender regard for the 
Baoks of- the Ancients, which wa our ſelves hope 
for from Poſterity, being perſuaded no Uſes or 
Cuſtoms continue 1n all ages, but vary with the 
gimgs, and that we are too remote from _ 
+ ELL, bs chat 
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'thatare paſt, and too near thoſe now in vogue, 


- to be at that due diſtance that 1s requiſite to make 
' a juſt Obſervation of either. Nor will that which 


we call the politeneſs of our Manners, fior the 


 Decorum of our Cuſtoms, \nor our State and 


Magnificence, afford us more advantage over the 
Athenians plain way of living, than againſt that of 
the firſt Men, great by themſelves, and indepen- 
dant on a thouſand exteriour things, which after- 
wards were invented perhaps to fupply the de- 
fe& of that trae Grandeur, which is now no 
more. 

Nature ſhews itſelf in them, in-all its purity 
and dignity ; and was not-yet 1n the leaſt fullied 
by Vanity, Luxury, and fooliſh Ambition, No 
Man was honoured but for his Strength or Vertue; 
none were enriched by Places or Penſions, but 
by their Lands, and Flocks, their Children and Ser- 
vants ; their Food was Wholeſom and Natural, the 
Fruits of the Earth, and the Milk of their Beaſts ; 
their Raiment plain and convenieht, made of 
their Wooll and Fleeces ; their 20mg innocent ; 
a great Crop; the Marriage of their Children; a 
god underſtanding with their Neighbours ; Peace 
Mm their Family. Nothing can be more oppoſite 
to our Manners than all theſe things, but the dt- 
Rance of Time makes us reliſh them, as the di- 
ſtance of Place occaſions us to receive all that 
different relations, or Books of Travels inform us 
of remote Places and ſtrange Countries, They 
tell us of one Religion, one Palicy, one way of 
Feeding, Habiting, Building and making War ; 
there was no part cf Manners that they were 1g- 
norant of, thoſe that approach neareſt ours affe&t 
us, thoſe that are more diftant fill us with admira- 
tion, 
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concerning \Theophraſtus, 
tion, but all amuſe us, leſs ſurprized-at the barba- 
rity of Manners and Cuſtoms of People foremote, 


Enbich inftruct and at the ſame time pleaſe us by 


their Novelty, it ſuffices us that thoſe concerning 
whom we have the account, are Sigmites, Chineſe, 
Negroes or Abyſſmes.. 

| Now thoſe whoſe Manners Theophraſtus paints 
were Athenians, and we are Frenchmen, and if we | 
add to the diverſity of Place and Climate, the long 
interval of time, conſidering that this Book was 
wrote the laſt year of the CXV Olympiad, three 
hundred and fourteen years before the Chriſtian 
Era, and alſo that it 15 above: two thouſand years 
lince the People of Athens lived, of whom he 
draws the -Pi&ure, we may admire to know our 
ſelves there, our Friends, our Enemies , thoſe 
whom we hve with, and that being diſtant from 
each other ſo many Ages, the reſemblance ſhould 
de ſo great. In ſhore, Mens Souls and Paflions 
change not, they are yet ſtil] the ſame they were, 
ind as they are deſcribed by Theopbraſius, Vain, 
Difſemblers, Flatterers, Selfiſh, Impudent, Impor- 
tunate, Diſtruſtful, Backbiters, Quarrelſome, and - 
uperſtitious, 

Its true, Athens was a free City, it was the 
enter of the Republick; its Citizens were equal 
ne with another, they walked by themſelves 
ind on Foot, in- a neat peaceable and ſpacious 
ity, going into the Shops and Markets to buy 
that neceſſaries they wanted themlelves ; Court 
mulation did not in the leaſt incline them to 
2ave this common way of Life: they kepr 
eir Slaves for the Baths, for their Repaſts, 
or their Domeſtick ſervice, and: for travelling, 
ey ſpent- one part of their time in. the publick 
places, 
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places, the Temples, the Amphitheatres, on the 
Bridge, or under the Portice's, and iti-the- middle 
of a City of which they were equally Maſters, 
Thece the people niet together to deliberate of the 
Publick Afﬀairs, there they treated with Strangers. 
In other places the Philoſophers ſometimes deliver: 
ed their Dodarine, ſometimes converfed with their 
Scholars. : 

Theſe places were at the ſame time the Scene of 
Pleaſure and Buſineſs; there was ſomething in 
their Manners which was plaifi and popular, which 
I acknowledge little reſembles ours; yer notwith-J| 35 
ſtanding what ſuch Men as the AtBenians in ge-{| [crij 
neral * and what City like Athens! what Laws! 8'<2 
what Policy ! what. Valour ! what Diſcipline! Cha 
what Perfe&tion in all Arts and Sciences !* nay, han 
what Politene(s in their common Converſation and] f5r4 
Language! Theopbraſtus, the ſame Theopbraſtas © 
whom fo great things have been ſaid, this agrecableſ fhe 
Talker, this Man that expreſfes himſelf Divinely, || relat 
was known co be a Foreigner, and calted ſo by anf the 
ignorant Woman, of whom he bonght Herbs inf] P!Ect 
the Market, who knew by a ſort of Attick niceryſ} 2nd 
which he wanted (which the Romans afrerwards] mad 
called Urbanity)) that he was no 4thenian; and Ci I fot 
cero relates, that this great Man was amazed, thatf cord 
having lived to old Age in Athens, and being foff © 
perfe&t a Maſter of the Attick Language , andf Cour. 
having habituated himſelf co the Accent ſo many} Mor 
years; that yet he could not' do that, which the that 
Common People naturally, and without any dif{ of C 
ficalty do. But if we' read in this Treatiſe the 1mita 
Characters of certain Manners which we can'} © 
juſtifie, and appear ridiculous to us, we ought eq ON, ' 
remember, that Theophroftus had the ſame thought its V 
of them, that he looke upon them as Vu gad 

Whict 


concerning Theophraftus: 
. | which he had drawn fo to the Life, that the Pi- 
je | cure would ſerve both to ſhame and corre the 
rs | Athenians. | 
hel But being defirous to pleaſe thoſe, who coldly 
rs. || receive whatſoever concerns Strangers and the 
er-f| Antients, and value none but their own Manners, 
eir | we have added them to this Work : It may be 
thought preſumption to follow the defign of this Phi- 
of f| Joſopher, as well becauſe it is always dangerous to 
in imitate the Works of another, eſpecially if he be 
<< an: Antient, or an Author of great Reputation ; 
th-{ 25 alſo becauſe every figure which'is called a de- 
ve ſcription or ennumeration, is managed with ſo 
vs great ſucceſs, in theſe twenty eight Chapters of 
1e'f| Characters, that it will ſeem abundantly leſs, if 
ay, handled by a Genius much inferior to Theo- 
ndf phraſes | | 
off On the contrary, remembring that amongſt 
blef the great number of che Tracts of this Philoſopher 
ly, related by Diogenes Laertis, there is one under 
and the Title of Proverbs, that 1s to ſay independane 
- inf] pieces, as refle&ions or remarks ; and that the firſt 
and greateſt Book of Morality that ever was 
made, bears the ſame name in the Sacred Writ 
;| I found my ſelf excited, by ſo great models, ac- 
cording to my ability to follow the ſame method, 
to write of Manners, and 1 am not at all dif- 
couraged from the undertaking, by two Works of 
# Morality which are in every ones Hands; and 
a that either for want of attention or thro a Spirit 
of Criticiſm, ſome make think theſe remarks are 
4 imitations. 
| One makes Metaphylicks ſubſervient to Religt- 
on, explains the nature of*the Soul, its Paflions, 
its Vices, diſcuſſes the moſt ſerious motives thar 
lead to Vertue, and will make* a Man a Chrb 
| 1an t 
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 folbles and ridicules which are there attacke. 
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ſtian: another, which is the produRtion.of a Soul, 
furniſhed by Converſation in the World, and in 
which delicacy is equal to penetration, obſerving 
that ſelf-love in Man is the cauſe of all his. errors; 
he attacks every part where he finds it without in- 
termiflion ; and this one thought , when multi- 
plied a thouſand different ways by choice of words 
and variety of expreflions, hath always the air of 
Novelty. | | 

I ſhall not follow either 'of theſe two ways in 
this Work, which is joined to the Tranſlation of 
theſe CharaRers, it is quite different from the 
other two, which I ſpoke of, leſs ſublime than the 
firſt, and leſs delicate than the ſecond, its ſole de- 
fign is to render man reaſonable, by plain and 
common ways, and examining indifferently with- 
out any great regard to method, and according as 
the ſeveral Chapters there are direFted by the 
Ages, Sexes and Conditions, by the Vices, the 


I have moſtly applied my felf to the Vices of 
the mind, the ſecrets of the Heart, and to all the 
interiour part of Man, which Theopbraſtus has not 
done, and I may ſay that as his Characters, by a 
thouſand exteriour things, which are obſerved in 
Man, by his. Actions, his Words, his Gate, ſhew 
what is their Foundation, and lead us to the very 
fource of their diſorder; on the quite contrary, 
theſe new Characters imploy'd about the thoughts, 
ſentiments and inclinations of Men, diſcover the 
principle of their Villany. and Folly, making us 
eaſily foreſee all that they are capable to ſay or 
do; and abate our wonder at a Thouſand Vi- 
_ and Frivolous Agtions, ' of which their Lifs 
is full, - . 
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.. ton&& ning Theephriſtns, 

Ft mibft be acknowledged, that in the Titles of 
theſe two Wotks, the difficulty is fourid near equal, 
atid cthofe who are hot pleafed with che latter may 
tmdke themſelves amends with che former. Baue 
with relation to the Title of the Characters of Theo- 
dbraſt#4, the fame Liberty cannot be allowed, be- 
cauſe we are not Maſters of another Mans pro- 
priety, but muſt follow the Spiric of the Auchor, 
and render him according to the neareſt ſenſe of 
the Greek words, and at the ſame time according 
to the moſt exa&t conlormity to their Chapters, 
which will be found very difficulc : becauſe very 
often the ſignification of a Greek Term tranſlated 
word for word, is quite another "thing ia our 
Language ; for example, Irony which with us 15 
a raillery in Converſation or Rhetorical Trope ; 
with Theophraſtus | fiznifies ſomewhat between 
cheating and diflembling, and which in the whole 
1s neither the one nor the other, but that very 
particular Vice which 1s deſcribed in his firſt 
Chapcer. 

And in other places, the Greeks have ſometimes 
two or three very different terms to expreſs diffe- 
rent things, which we cannot render but only by 
one ſingle word ; this Poverty of our Language 
doth: very much embarraſs us. 

You may obſerve in this Greek Work, three ſorts 
of troubleſome Perſons. Flatterers of two ſorts, 
and as many of great Taikers, the Characecs 1n- 
terfere one with the other, to the prejudice of the 
Titles; they are not always fo exactly followed, 


and perfealy conformed to, becauſe Theopbraſtas, 


diverted by a deſign which he had to make his 
pourtraicts, ound himſelf obliged to theſe altera- 
tons by reaſon of the Chaiatters and Manners 
of the Perſons he Paints or Satyrizes. 
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The definitions that are at the beginning of each 
Chapter are very difficult, they are ſhort and con- 
ciſe 1n Theophraſtus, according to the force of the 
Greek, and the Style of Ariftozle, who furniſhed 
him with the firſt Ideas; I was obliged to enlarge 
them in the Tranſlacion to make them intelligible; 
there are alſo in this T:a& ſome unfiniſhe Phraſes, 
which make but inipecte& ſenſe, but it is eafie toll - 
ſ\upply the true one. You'll find in the various 
Readings ſome things very abrupt, which may ad- 
mic of diverſe Explications; and to avoid wander- 
ing amongſt theſs- Ambiguicies, 1 have followed 
the beſt Interpreters. 

To conclude, as this Work is nothing but a plain 
inſtruction, concerning the Manners of Men, by 
which *cis rather deſigned ro make them Wiſe than 
Learned, I think my ſelf exempt from thetrouble 
of long and curious Obſervations, or of Learned 
Commentators, who give an exact accompt of 
Antiquity ; I have only added ſome ſmall Notes in 
in the Margin, where I thought them neceſlary, 
to the end that none of thoſe who have juſtneſs 
and vivacity, and are pretty well read, ſhould 
have occaſion to blame me, and that they may not 
be obſtructed in reading theſe Charaters, or he- 
firate one moment concerning the ſenſe of Thee-F 
pbraſtus. 
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nebI WY Efore I particularly applied my ſelf tothe 
ould Þ Study of this ſubje&, I have often won- 
v2 KS dered, (nor can I yet forbear fo to do) 


how it comes to paſs, that all Greece be- 
"Jing ſcituated ander the ſame Air, and all the Gre- 
tians alike educated, that yet there ſhould be fo 
Zreat a diſparity of Manners amongſt them. I 
therefore (dear Policles) having for a long time 
ſtudied Men, being now ninety nine years old, 
during which time, I have been converſant, with 
Perſons of all Tempers, Humours, and Inclinati- 
CHE ons, and obferving with great nicety both the 
Good and Bad, comparing one with the other, 
thought fit ro defcribe what method each propoſed 
to himfelf in his way of living. I will therefore 
 Bb2 thew 
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ſhew you their ſeveral ſorts of Manners, and what 
theic different Inclinations tend to in their daily 
Converſation. For am of Opinion, dear Pol; 
cles, that Poſterity will be much advantaged by 
leaving them ſuch Remains as theſe, which they 
may ſet before them as Examples, what Perſons to 
chooſe to be moſt familiar and converſant with, 
by a noble emulation of whoſe Virthes they may 
becorite great Men. But to return to my firſt de- 
fign. It is you that are to confider and examine, T 
if what I ſay be agreeable to right reaſon. There-[ =: 
fore omitting long Prefaces, and many things that 6 
might, be {id on chis ſibjett , Þ will begik (4 - 
with Diſſimblation; Firſt, F will define it, I willfÞ® ? 
deſcribe what ſore of Man this Diſſembler is, what iſ" 
is he propoſes by all his Actions, and afterwards}}** © 


treat of the other Paſſions ſucceflively, according?*? 


to my firſt intended method, het 


] | 


of Theaphraftus. 
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wich Of Diſſimulation. 

may 

- give an imperfect deſcription of Diſſimule- 
iere. ld & 77m. It is a way of managing #ords and 


4Ginns, to baſe and ſiniſter ends. The Diſſembler 
addreſſes himſelf to his molt inveterate Enemies, 
if there were not the leaſt. grudge berwezn' 
them. Thoſe that he de{igns toenſnare and ruin, 
he commends before their Faces; and if they hap- 
pen to fall under any misfartune, he then moſt 
compaſſionately - condoles them... He ſeems. to 
light the moſt opprobrious things ſaid of him, and 
entertains thoſe that rail at ym for abuſes put up- 
on them, with all imaginable tender reſpe& and 
complaiſance, Ta thoſe that deſire to ſpeak with 
him in haſt, he pretends buſineſs, and bids them 
1] another time; all his own A&ions he care- 
ully conceals, þut ſays he will declare himſelf, be- 
ing -at preſent upan the point of deliberation. 
Sometimes he ſars KE's but juſt come to Town, or 
that, he came late laſt night, or was taken ill on 
the Road. | 
If you ask to borrow Money of him, or come 
to receive the Publick Taxes, he'll tell you I'am 
no Trader : at another time you ſhall hear him talk 

of of / great dealings tho he has had nothing at all 
0 Qs. | 
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When he has been liſtening attentively to 
Peoples Diſcourſe, he afte&s to ſeem as if he had 
not- concerned himſelf about it. What he ſees, 
he ſhall deny that he ever ſaw, pretends forget- 
fulneſsto all his Promiſes. Talk to him of ſome 
things, he ſays he'll confider of them; of others, 
that he knows nothing of them ; he's ſtrangely 
ſtruck with admiration; concerning ſome other 
matters he was before of the ſame Sentiment with 
your ſelf. According as occaſion requires theſe are 
his common expreflions. I believe not « word of it, 
'It can never enter into we to conceive 'it 
It amazes me Sure I am not my ſelf. 
He always repreſented matters otherwiſe 'to me 
w——— This # an incredible thing, and exceeds 
ell belief. Pray tell it ſome body elſe ſhall 1 
believe you, and think that be bas impoſed upon me? 
Be extreme cautious how you give credit to ſuch 
deceitful and infinuating Harangues, | for there is 
nothing more pernicious. Theſe Perſons Actions 


proceeding from ſly and inſnaring Principles, ought i 


more to be ſhunn'd tnan the Venonr of Vipers. 
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Of Flattery. 


—_— 15 a ſordid way of Converſation, ad- 
a yantageous'only to' the Flatterer. | 
When the Flatterer walks abroad with any one, 
obſerve, ſays he, how the Eyes of all Men are fixt 
n you; there is na Perſon tn the whole City fo 
onoured beſides your ſelf ; you had an extraordi- 
nary Character yeſterday on the Change, there 
were above Thurty-of us together, and the ob 
b | courle 
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courſe happening to he who had the beſt Reputation 
in the City, you were the firſt mentioned, and the 
whole Company unanimouſly declared you the 
Man. He tells him a Thouſand ſuch things as 
theſe, then falls to bruſhing the Lint oft his 
Cloaths, and if the Wind chance to blow a little 
Chaff or a Straw into his Hair , he takes it out, 
and ſmiling ſays, becauſe I have not ſeen you 
theſe two days, ſee how grey your Beard is grown, 
ſure a Man of your Age may have as black Hair 


it. as any Body. When ever he begins to ſpeak, the 


Flatterer enjoyns the whole Company to be filent, 
praiſes him in his own hearing, applauds him both 
by Words and Actions, and when he has finiſhed 
his Diſcourſe, declares what he has ſaid to be moſt 
ſublime. If he happen to break a Jeſt upon any 
one, he'll be ſure to laugh ſufficiently, and ſeems 
forced to cram part of his Coat into his Mouth to 
ſtop his Laughter. Whoever he meets in the way, 
as they go along he bids them ſtop, till his Patron 
He buys Apples and Pears, and car- 
ries them home to his Children, taking an oppor- 
tunity to give them to them in the Fathers fight ;; 
then kifling them ſays, moſt delicate Branches of 
this noble Stock. If he be with him when he 
buys his Shoes, tells him his Foot is more neatly. 
ſhaped than the Shoe itſelf. When he pays a viſit 
to any of his Friends, the Flatterer runs before 
him, and acquaints them, that ſuch a Perſon is a+ 
bout co pay them a viſit, then returning back, ſays, 
I have told them of your coming, who are very 
proud of the honour. He's an exquiſite Fellow at 
all thoſe Trifles, that belong only to Women, 
and has accompliſhe himſelf ſo as to be extraordi- 
nary handy about them. He's the firſt Man that 
commends the Wines at = -——_— ; and if 
4 : 
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it be poſſible, places himſelf next the Maſter of the 
Feaſt, aying, At you eat yl or nothing, then 
taking ſomething off the Table, ſhows it and.-Jays, 
how delicious is this 2 Then officiouſly enquires, 
if he be not a cold, or will pleaſe to be warmgr 
clad, he's perpetually whiſpering him in the Ear 
and let him dire& his Diſcourſe to whom he ill, 
be ſure his Eyes are always fixt upom him. Jn th 
Theatre he takes the Cuſhion from the Page, $4, 
will lay it himſelf. He tells him js Houle 15 mg 


niouſly contrived and ſumptuouſly ule, his Or- 


chard curioully planted, his Pi&ure extraordinary || 


like, and finely drawn, In a word, 2 Flatterer 
frites all his Words and Ations to jnfjnuate him- 
felf into the 'good Opinion of others. * 


TILT I _— — 


Of Impertinence. 


| Mpertinence 15 an habit of talking much to no 
ourpoſe.. This Impertinent fitting next a Per- 
{on, that is a meer ſtranger 'to him, will tell him a 
long Scory 1n praiſe of his Wife, and give an ex- 
att and particular relation of his laſt nights Dream, 
tells you every individual Difh that was at the Jaſt 
Feaſt he was -at;z when he begins to be warm in 
his Diicourſe, he ſays, that the World much dege- 
neraces, and that the preſent. Age is more wicked 
than the former; that Corn js very cear in the 


* The frſt Market, and'that there arg abundance of Foreiners 
Baccha- in Town ; that preſently aiter the * Bacchanals the 


nals cele- 
brated mn 
the City> 
32 the 


SPrs 7T, 


Ships may phe to Sea, tat a little rain would ex- 
traordinarily Forward the Fraits, of the Earth, and 
give B5 ts proſpe&t of a plentiful Crop, that next 


of Buſineſs and Leiſure. 


of 'Ebeophraffus. _ 


year he intends to dung his Fields. $ays alſo, that 

& 45, yery hard to make a ſhift ro-livein the World, 

he'll give this ranger to underſtand, that when 

the! Myſterious - Rights of Ceres were performed, 
Damippns had the greateſt * Tarch-- He enquires + Ty, yy; 
how many Pillars {appart the Muſick Theatre» eries of 
tells you yeſterday he took a Vomit, asketh what Ceres 
day of the Month it is, and if you have the pati- ere per- 


Ky ) | : formed in 
ence to hear him yau'll never get rid of him. \ the might, 


and the Athenians ſtrove who ſhould bring the largeſt Torch. 


| © He tells you as mighty news, that the * Myſte- * The 


ries. are celebrated in Auguſt, the + Apaturia in Feaſt of 
Offeber, and- the || Bacchanals in December in the Ceres be- 
Country. Theſe fort of Men ought: to be indu-/” ary 
ſrioufly ſhunned by all thoſe, who are not fond + Feaſts 
of a Fever, for it is intollerable to be troubled with 5» honour 


thoſe Perſons, who cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt times of Bac- 
| CNUSs. 


| {| Second 
Bacchanals celebrated in the Country in Winter. 


Ruſticity. 


HE Clown is a Perſon 1gnorant of what is 
neat and decorous, when he has taken nauſe- 
ous f Phylick, he will intrude .into Publick Com- Tf The 
pany ; he can perceive no difference between the &<k 
richeſt Perfumes, and ordinary Thyme, he always _ fe 
wears Shoes too big for his Feet, and accuſtoms Drug ehat 
himſelf to talk very loud iy Company. Herepoles makes the 
no Truſt or Confidence in his Relations or Friends, #eath 
put conſules his menial Servants in Affairs of Stink voy 
| : oreateſt MIC), 


The Charafters 


greateſt Importance, and whatſoever he hears as 
broad in Company, he tells at home to his Hire- 
lings that do his Country drudgery, he'll fit with 
his Breeches above his Knees, and ſhow his bare 
Fleſh, he ſees nothing upon the way as he goes 
worthy obſerving or admiring, unleſs he meet an 
Ox, an Aſs, or a Goat, then he ſtands ſtock ſtill 
and is wonderful contemplative. When he goes 
into his own Kitchin he'll take a great piece of 
whatever comes next to Hand,. and greedily cram 
ic down, drinking a great draught immediately af- 
ter it, but contrives to do it ſo cunningly, that the 
Cank Maid may not diſcover him. - Then he goes 
and helps her turn the Mill, and provide neceſla- 
ries for himſelf and the whole Family. He riſes 
from Dinner to go Fodder his Cattle, and if any 
body knock at the- Door, he liſtens; calling his 
Dog, he takes him by the Snout, ſaying, this is he 
that preſerves my Lands, my Houſe, and all things 


' in it; when he receives Money, he always ſcru- 


t A very 
rude 
thing 4- 
mong [t 
the A- 
themans. 
Food. 


ples it, and asks to have it changed. If he has 
Jent a Neighbour a.Plough, a Sickle, or a Sack, 
when there happens a ſtormy night that he can- 
not {Jeep in, he'll be-ſaure to remember them and 
ſend for them home then, Whoever he meets in 
the City, he asks how Skins and Salt-fhiſh fell, 
what 1s like to be the conſequence of this New 
Moon, tells *em that he 1s going to Shave himſelf 
preſently, he is ſo rude to fing in the f Bath, and 
wears his Shoes full of Nails; and becaule it lies in 
his way goes to [| Archias's Shop to buy Salt-Fiſh, 
which he carries home in his Hand through the 
open Street, 


4A famous Dealer in Salt-fiſh, the Common Peoples ordinary 


Of 


of Theophraſtus: 


Of Wheedling: 


*HIS is a deceitful and in{inuating way of Con- 
verſation, having more regard to what is 
pleaſant and agreeable, than what is Vertuous and 
Honeſt. The Wheedler Complements every one, 
as far off as he can ſee them, uſes the higheſt En- 
comiums he can invent, admires a Perſon in all 
particulars, and taking hold of him with both 
hands, will not part with him, but force his Com- 
pany upon him, 1mportunately asking what time he 
will be at leiſure to receive a. Viſit, and detains 
__ till he has paſt a thouſand Complements on 
im. 

' If he bechoſen an Arbitrator he conſults how 
to be favourable to the oppolite fide, and orders 
matters ſo as to oblige both: To render himſelf 
acceptable to Strangers; he ſays he finds more 
Honour and Probity amongſt them, than his own 
Country-men. When he is 1nyited to an Entertain- 
ment, he deſires to ſee the Maſter of the Houſe 
his Children, and when they come in, he ſays two 
Figs are not more alike than they and their Pa- 
rents, and calling them to him, Kiff:s them, ſets 
them down by him, and plays with them at the 
meaneſt childiſh ſports, lays them in his Lay while 
they ſleep, tho their weight be very burthenſom to 
him. He always goes cloſe ſhav'd, and takes great 
care to keep his Teeth very white, has change of 
Cloaths for every day in the Week, and throws them 
by when they are as good as new ; heis an excellent 
Cuſtomer to the Perfumer ; he uſes that part of the 
=: EE, Town 
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Town where the richeſt Perſons are; and the 
* Schools that young Gentlemen reſort to. At the 
Theatre alſo he ſeats himſelf next Perſons of the 
greateſt Quality. He pretgnds never to buy any 
thing for himſelf, but on * Preſents to fend to 
his Friends at Byzantium, Spartan Dogs to ſend to 
Cyzicus, and the fine Hymerrzan Honey to Rboger, 
making the whole City acquainted with his ge- 
nerous Actions. He keeps Apes and Monkeys, 
and Sicilian Doves at Home, has all fort of rich 
Efſences and Perfumes, fine Lacedemonian twiſted 
Canes, and Hangings, with-the Figures of Noble 
Perſians in them. He has 2 lictle neat Hall Rrew- 
ed with Sand to Wreſtle in, and a Tennis Court, 
and when he meets any of the Philoſophers or 
Sophiſts, or Fencing, or Mulick-Maſters, he of- 
ficiouſly asks them to come and exercife' their ſe: 
veral Faculties there, during which time, he en- 
tertains ſome of the Speators with' the praiſe both 
of the Houſe and Maſter. 


_ 


Of Villany. 


A Villain 1s a Fellow regardleſs of Haneſty or 
Decency in his Words and ARtions, This 
Profiigate Perſon prone to all wickednels, is often 
teaking Oaths, but has no regard to Reputation, and 
values not whatever the World ſays of him. He is 
Impudent, Crafty, and: Tricking, and will perpe- 
trate any thing. He is not aſhamd when he is 
Sober to go and Dance the moſt obſcene poſtur'd 
Dances amongſt the Publick ARors without : 

Mask. 


\ 


Mas! 
himf 
1bou 
prod 
Qua! 
Trac 
ther 
ſome 
1s NC 
ſerve 
Coo 
to h 
wan 
This 
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alſo 
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Way 
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Law 
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of Theophtaftits; 


Mak. When the * Shows are to be ſee: he thruſts 


himſelf in to be Receiver of the Money, and runs 


. bout demanding it of every SpeRator, bur if any 


produce him a Ticket to ſee gratz, he picks a 
Quarrel with them. He's a meer Jack of all 
Trades : Sometimes he keeps an Ale-hoſe, at o- 
ther times he's a Cock-Bawd, a Ferry-man, and 
lometimes he's a Tax-gatherer, and becauſe there 
is nothing ſo Sordid , but he will undertake, he 
ſerves for a Publick Cryer; then again he's a 
Cook, after turns Gameſter ; nothing comes amiſs 
to him. He ſuffers his own Mother to periſh for 
want of common ſuſtenance. He 1s an arrant 
Thief, and is every now and thendragg'd to Goal, 
which is his place of Refidence more than his own 
Houſe. He is one of thoſe that gather a Croud 
about them 1n the Street, and make a doletul com- 
plaint, in a loud and lamencable tone, abuſe and 
rail at all thoſe that oppoſe them. Some croud to 
ſee him, others go on their way withour hearing 
the Story, whillt he tells fome beginning, ſome 
the middle, others the end of his Tales: You may 
alſo obſerve that he chooſes that time when there 1s 
the greateſt concourſe af People, that there ' may 


[be the more Witneſſes of his Raſcality. He is al- 


ways in Law, either ſuing {ome body, or others 
ſuing him, ſome Suits he keeps oft by Perjury, co 
others he appears, He is never without a t Box in 
his Boſom, and has a load of Papers relating to 
Law matters in his Hands, and as a f{ingular Ar- 
gument of his Impudence is always a Ring-leader 
amongſt Litigious Pettifoggers. 


tl 
®* Such 
as at otyr 
Fairs are 
{een in an 

en 
Place. 


t 4 light 
Copper 
Box in 
whach 
Lawyers 
carried 


. what related to their Cauſes. . 
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What Money he lends at Intereſt he demands 


+ Six O- three + Semiobols a day for the uſe of each Drach- 


boli make 


4 Drach- 
ma. 


ma, He1is a conſtant Tavern haunter, and walks 
up and down in thoſe places,where [|Freſh and Salt- 


iMucheat fiſh are to be fold, and ſo ſpends in Luxurious 


by the A- 
thenians, 


living, what he has got by his baſe Pra&ices. 
Theſe are troubleſome Fellows, whoſe Mouths are 
continually open to revile, and ſo much given 
to it, that the Exchange and all the Taverns, 
are continually diſturbed by their noiſe and cla- 
mour:- 


— 4 


Of Loquacity. 


= we would define Loquacity; it is an exceflive 
afluence. of words. The Prater will not ſuffer 
any Perſon in Company to tell his own Story, but 
let it be what it will tells you, you miſtake the mat- 
ter, but he underſtands the thing very well, and 
it you pleaſe to hear him, he will make it very 
clear to you. If you make any reply he ſuddenly 
interrupts you, Saying, why Sir, you forget what 
you were talking abour, its very well you begin to 
recolle& your ſelf, ſee how beneficial it 1s for 
People to inform one another : Then preſently 
ſays, but what was it, I was going to ſay 2 Why 
eruly you ſoon take the thing right; I was waiting 
to ſee if you would be of my Sentiment in this 
matter, always taking fuch occaſions as theſe noc 
to permit the Perfon he talks with che liberty of 
breathing : and afrer he has thus tormented all thar 
will hear him, he is ſo rude to intrude into the 
Company of Pecſons met together upon important 
Afﬀais, 
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. Lacedemozians, under the Command of Lyſander. 7. _ 
Then tells you with what general applauſe he made 4 ; 

a Speech in Publick, repeating a great deal of it »reftling, 
with Invectives againſt the Common People, Fencing, 
which are fo tireſome to thoſe that hear him, that - DS 
ſome forget what he ſays as ſoon as *tis- out of his ['T of = 
Mouth, others fall aſleep, and others leave him peta, and 
in the midſt of his Harrangue. IF this Talker be the v5Q0. 
ſitting on the Bench, the Judge ſhall not be able to 77 Alex 
—_—_ NE ” he's at -” Theatre, he'll m_ _ 
neither let you ſee or hear any thing, or permit #2 , 
him that fits next to him at the Tabla to = his mg ay 
Meat. He declares it is very hard for him to be death of 
filent, his Tongue being ſo well hung, that he'd Darius, 
rather be accounted more garrulous than a Swal. *%* news 
low, than have his Tongue lye till, and patient- Peony 
ly bears all ridicules, even thoſe of his own Chil- athers 
dren, who when they want to go co reſt, delire when A- 
him to talk to them that they may the ſooner fall a riſto- 


; phontes 
lleep the Ora- 
tour was chief Magiſtrate. 5, This was before the Baitle of Arbela, 
ut 4 very ſimple buſineſs. 


The 


Th Chanatths'. 


z « # SELOTE . 


The Newſnionger: 


'YE is a Perſon that falſely relates Words afid 

Acinos, according to his own humonr atid 

Caprice. If he meet with any of his Friends, with 

a formal look or grave nod, asks whence come 

you? what good News have you ? have younothitig 

but this ? and goes on to ask him, is there no more 

News in the Town: I affure you there is won: 

derful good News, and without giving him time 

to anſwer , contiriuves what was it you faid ? I 
perceive that you know nothing, and therefore | 

will entertain you with ſome matters, and this re- 

lation is either from ſomie Soldter, or 4fens the 

Pipers Son, or Lycon the Prince, who 1s lately 

come from the Army, from whom he heard what 

he tells you, he always produces ſuch Authors as theſe 

for his Stories, who no body can find to contradid. 

* Arideus, They alſo told him, that the * King and f Polyſper- 
Br _ chomes have got the day, and that [| Caſſander was 
three fallen into their Hands alive. But if any body ask 
Great. him, do you believe theſe things your ſelf, he ſays 
+ 4 Cap- the thing 1s beyond all diſpute, and the News of 
zam un- the whole Town ; that it was continually con- 
der AIeX- firmed, every body agreed in the ſame Story con- 


der. 
ander the . Fight, that there was a very great 


This tas CErning , 
: falſe re Slaughter made, which might eafily be read in the 


pore, Caſ- Countenances of all, that were concerned in 


fander,cthe qqanaging Publick Afﬀairs, which now ſeemed to 


Son of 
Antipater, contended with Arideus and Polyſpercontes, for the lutclags 


of Alcxander's Children, and had the better of it. 
be 


AL 2%4 4 14 3 4, 
— . 


be quite altered, He ſays, he heard that a Perſon 


| who- came from Macedonia, who-was preſent-at 


all che Tranſa&tions, has lain hid this five days in 
the: Magiſtrates Houſe. When vhg:\hes: tbla\ all 


this, he adds ſome compaſſionte condoling Expreſ- 


[fions, what think you Gentlemen of this Succeſs ? 


| Poor Caſſander | unhappy Prince! moſt miſerable 


Man !-ſee what Fortune can do! for Caſſanier was 
very brave, and had a ſtout Army. But pray (ſays 
he) keep this to your ſelf, for *tis a great Secret £ 
and-preſently runs up-and down the City to tell it. 
I muſt confeſs my ſelf much 'amazed, what theſe 


- | raifers and diſperſersof falſe News and Reports pro* 


poſe to themſelves, for without mentioning the ſor- 
did baſeneſs, that always attends a lye, 'it ofren eurns 
to their own prejudice; for it very often happens 


that' they have their Cloaths ſt6len away from chemi 
| in'the Bath, while: the People crowd about ' them; 


to hear their Romances. Others after they have been 
victorious both by Sea and Land; on the-Exchange; 


| are ſeverely fined for negle&ing to attend their Bu- 
| | fineſsin the Courts of- Juſtice ; 'and others, who by 
| | their thundering Words moſt valiantly conquer C- 
| ties, often are diſappointed where ro find a Din- 


ner. There is nothing can be more miſerable than 
theſe Folks Circumſtances, for what Porticue, 
what Shop, what part of the Exchange, do they 
not ' ſpend whole days in, to the great uneaſineſs 
of their Hearers, whom they desfen with their ly- 
mg Stories. | | 
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of TE occafumed by Covetoufueſe. = 
oy 


P41. Vice may be defined « neglecN I - ) Fe 
putation, upon account of ferdid Gain. A 
Perſon influenced oy this Principle, will 23k «© 
borrow Mone ey of one w already 
openly cheated. The very day that he Sacrifiges 
to the Gods, he Salts his Conſegrated Fleſh, and 
keeps it for another time (inſtead of + de | 
eating 1t) going co Supper with ſome body el | 
and calling in his Foot-Boy before the whole 
pany, takes 2 great piece of Meat and Bread oye” ſon 
the Table, gives 1c him, and in all: their kearings khat 
bids him eat Dear ; when he. goes kimafgh to the ng) 
Butchers, to induce him to Sell t 9AFAPRr , bs , tells Jjand | 
hicg that he did; him a Buy web at ſuch a —_— drin] 
n his Meats weighed, (ſanding by the Scales) ſhe 
he will (if 1t be poſlible) pyt mare in than is his [boug 
due: weight, if he be hdd from that, he will |wort 
throw a Bone into the Scale, which if he can but [Foot 
carry off he is mightily pleaſed, but if he cannot 
he'll ſnatch ſome of the Offal- off the Stall, and [his 
go. away laughing. When he has any Strangers [but 
with him, that defire to ſee a Play, and give him 
Money to pay. for their places, he always Con- 
tracts for himſelf ro come in on freecoſt, and 
have his Children and their Tutor in the next day 
after. What he ſees another have that coſt very [hav: 
Cheap, he'll beg earneſtly co let him have part of 
it. And when he comes to anothers Houle, he'll 
be borrowing even Barley, or Chaff it ſelf; = or 
maks 


of Thcophrafius. bl 
| ſnake thot he borrowed it of, ſend it home fo 


; bs own Houſe. He goes into: the Bath, and takes 
"bile of all the bathing Veſſels, - and- other Cun- 


5 | eniencics, and fo" bathes himfe}f,- whilft che-Ma- . Nene 
er of the Bath complains to no purpoſe, whogo. 75 
 - | | »" poor Peo- 
fog away tells him, I have Bached bur no thariks |. 454 
q& L you. -- ' to ſave 
| © Charges. 
"Mi eee CY ECO VT EW INPTEFTY — 
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ordid Frugality. 
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ugly | 3 10.58 
l(e, HIS Vice it a contriving to be faving b&yond.:. : 
OM: what is Decent and Commendable, A-Per--.- -. 

off ſon of this Temper will publickly dun his Friends - 
ngs that: he receives Money of every Month, fork a 
the Ilingle Farthing, the balance of the laſt accom; 
els jand keeps reckoning how many Glaſſes each Man -.-. - 
nes (drinks at his Table. His offering to + Dice is b\ The. 
les) ſhe meanet of all the Gueſts Whatfoever = 
his [bought for- him, .chough never fo good a penny ,[LL.E. 
worth, he always ſays x is very dear. If is poor jak En- 
xt [Foot-Boy lets a Pot fall, or by miſchance breakyr@ceme- 
[an Earthen Diſh, he'll ſave the price of it out of m*1s 
| This Allowance. And if his Wife happen to loſe CE 
2075 [but a Peny, he'll remove all his Hoaſhold Stuff, "5" 
um [have all the Beds taken down, turn the Trunks 
oR- [and Boxes out of their places, and have every 
ad |Nook and Corner where the old Lumber lies 
Jay [ſearcht. Whatever he Sells, che- Buyer is ſure co 
ery [have a hard Bargain of it. He'll never let any 
of [Perſon gather ſo much as a Fig out of his Gar- 
ell | den, or go over his Field, or take up an Olive, 
nd | er a little branch of Palm that is fallen from his 
ko Cc 3 Trees. 
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Trees. He goes over the bounds of his Ground 
every day to ſee if: any thing be mifling, or if all: - 
things are in theſame places they were. If anyſ-— 
* of bs Debtors does not punAually pay him on 
| the day whenthe Money is due, he'll be well paid 
for his forbearance, and reckon Intereſt upon In- 
tereſt, When he invites his Friends to Dinner he 
_ gives them but one little pitiful Diſh- Going out T' 

to Market comes home empty, every thing being 
too'dear for him. He orders his Wife that ſhe ſhould $1 an 
not lend a Neighbour a little- Salt, or a bit offineet: 
Candle, a little Cammin, Pennyroyal, an handfulfſnanr 
® Uſed at of Flower, a little Garland, or a ſmall * Cake; po! 
pos ar for ſays he, theſe ſmall matters amount to a vaſt F"ery 
of Flower deal in a year. In ſhort, this miſerable Wretches vg 
and Ho- Money-Chelt is covered all over with mould, and cat 
070). his Keys all ruſty. He wears Cloaths too ſhort | 
and ftrait for him, the leaſt drop of Oil ſuffices to Þrdic 
+ For anoint him, his Head 1s cloſe ſhav'd at + Noon naki 
then ths he pulls off his Shoes to ſave them, and goes to £95! 
cold in the Fullers carneſtly begging them to uſe a great ÞPP! 
«l! Sea” deal of their [|Earth upon his Cloaths, that they Þ"8 

© Frie 


fons 14s 
ſ Per abte, TDAy not be foon dirty again. 


y Which alſo makes them thicker and more ſerviceable. 
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A Brazin-facd- Fellow. 


{Bs ſort of -[mpudence is not hard to define; 
It is profefling Villanons: Tricks and Shams 
nan affected, way of Railery,. [When this Brute 
meets a Lady of the beſt Quality, he:offers/herall 
manner of rudeneſs .and 'indecency even td the: 
xpoling her. Modeſty, At the Play:Houſe when 
very. body is ſilent he. Claps 3 and Hiſks thoſe: 
lyngs which the reſt of the Audience hear with 
reat ſatisfaion, when all Perſans are intent up- 
n the Play, he lyes down ypon.. lis. Back, and 
rdidly falls a Belching, interrupting every body? 
naking  them..curn back to look upon him. : He 
'oes in a full. Market to all the Stalls, where Nuts, 
lpples, and all forts of Fruit /are fold, and ſtand» 
y (0g _there eats of them all, .talking/all the while 
ith thoſe that - ſell. them , ſcrapes | acquaintance: 
ith every one that paſſes by.,. and calls them by 
heir names, though he never was acquainted with 
hem ; 1f he ſees any one 1n haſt, he'll top him to 
ow What he's going about, He'll goto a Perſon 
hat has juſt loſt a great Suit at Law, and Congra- 
late him. When he has bought his Supper, and 
Ired the Minſtrels to play before him, he ſhows 
ery body he meets what he has provided, and 
vites them to take part with him, You may ſee 


um ſtanding at the + Barbers or Perfumers Shops, + Places 
Of Filing what an Entertainment he is to be at that where | 
tight, and that he intends to be very drunk there, #4 Per- 
If he (elis Wine, he'll cheat his Friends, with what oxadoct 
bad and ſophiſticated. Hts Children are not ſuf. 7 


Cc 3 fered 
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* As at fered to goand ſee Plays, till the very * cime thewl 
our fifth ay go u4n gratis: When he's ſent on an Embaſſy 
AT. _— | 63s of his FeHow CE wg w_ me 
what was a by v891AlMige, to defray 

his Charges, and b ol $4. Fellow Travellers - 
It 15 uſual for him to Joad his Servant, that. Trav 
wad him, wich a&thoch as his tan 'pofbly ca 
and:.;.get "nat allow! him'-neetffiry Subliſtance 
Whebi che: AtwBalſadors have 'recerved- their Pte 
ſents: he. immedititely demands his part, thae” hi 
may fell 'it-' | Whenhe'Bathes he'calh'the Boy tha 
atterzds, and/{wears at him for' brying ſuch fri 
Oil;\that :fis cannot endure'to {mel} it, and cake 

that occaſion ro-make uſe of another Perſons: ” 
his Servants find "buit<the Icaft piece 'of' Money i 
| the.way,: he:dtmands his parc'ef'ir, making uſe 0 

t Like 077 thi dixprefiinso't deranry x commer. © Alfo he. ha 
7. theifecricks, if he meaſare any thing'gr diftributc 
f'"  tohibServants'their Allowances, he aſks a meaſure ' 
whoſe |bottoni-#- ray'd'up inwards, Which, whe 
he has filkd, he #wefy carefiil"th Strike as cloſe 2s 
he.can. Andif hesto pay thirty Potnds, hel} rake 
| 4» bun- Cart thatir ſhaillwant: four- f Drachm#'s' of weight 
dred _ When'ihe makes: x-yublick Ehreffainment, ho or 
_ 4 ders his own Servants to give him 4 - particular ac 
ang * count of what's teft; and if there be bur half a , 
|  Raddiſh mifling; 'he* carefully looks 'afrer it, tel 
chiofe chat wart Table ſhould have it. 1 
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Of Unſeafonable Converſation. 


—_ jill eiming 6f Cofiverſation is that which 
maks it vrieaſis 'ahd troubleſom to all Per- 
TOY ſors When 4 Man is &htifely taken up with Af- 

'f fairs of his own, Which afs of the preateſt Con- 

7 ſequence to him, an importunate troubleſom Fel- 
hppa upon him, to Communicate ſome of 

is little Trifles; add defires to adviſe with him a- 
bour then. He'll alſo go Sup -with his Miſtreſs - 
when ſhe is in a raging Fever, At the very mo- 
ment he ſees a Perſon Caſt in Court for being 


A. bound. for another, he defires him to do him the 


- Torn ſame favour. If he is ſummoned as a Witneſs, 
x pk he comes to give in his Evidence after the Trial is 
ne over; if he 15 invited-to0 a Wedding, then is the 


p 'J time he thinks fit to ſhew his Wir in railing againſt 
INJ the Female Sex. He carneſtly begs his Friend.that 
15 very weary, being juft come off a long ahd 
9 OJ tirefotne Journey, to take a Walk with hitn- 
When a thing is ſold he'll bring a Chapman that 
"| would give more for it. Sometimes you will 
» 107 have him riſe 'up ih the midſt of a preat 
Company, and make a relation from begin- 
ting to end of what has paſſed there, which 
every body has ſeen', heard, and knows as 
well as himſelf. He will officiouſly thruſt him- 
ſelf into the managemenc of another Perſons 
Aﬀairs, who is extremely averſe to it, but yet 
does not know how to deny him. When the 
| Cca4 tf Sacr1: 


»1\Fhe Charaers 


* The *® Sacrifices are tobe performed, and a Feaſt made 
Greeks by any Perſon, he goes to him, and asks to have 
4 a part of what i5-provided. If any Gentleman 
ay they x b 

ſacrifices, Corres his Servant in his fight, ſays he, 1 beat 
either En. one of mine upan-The: ſame occaſion, and he 
zertain'd preſently went and hanged himſelf.* *Being choſen 
their Umpire by two Perſons that have been long at 
Friencs T .w, and delice 'to have the matter accotimg- 
at home, *© 4 4 | had 

or ſme dated, he leaves it to themſelves to; agree, it. At 
chem ſome .an Entertainment. he. takes that * Perſon out. tb 
pare of Dance with him, whom the Wing has not in the 
—_— leaſt exhileraced. ric mii re nap 
Therefore it was very unreaſonable'' for thim toidemand art before" "the 
Feaſt was -appeented; or be kuew whether he” ſhould' by invitedi or vid. 
+ The Gregks tuſed” nor 'ta\Dance till all the. Repeſt was over, | and thi 
Tables tak:n away, A ge - os 
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"HIS over-officiouſneſs Fr ch. is .the . Chas 
: racer of a; Buſie-body: 1s.an affeting-. to 
ſhaw extraordinary Kindneſs £0' others, hoth.. by 

Words: and Actions, This Peclon.ſhall attribute, 

to himſelf the ſucceſs of an affair that was' far.þe+ 

yond his power to perform, he'll inſiſt a_ long 

time to prove that a thing which every body 15 

thoroughly ſatisfy'd of, was Rational and' be. 

yound Contradidtion ; he makes the Servant: fill 

out more Wine than what the Company are avle 

| to drink. If he be where two, Perſons are quar- 
relling, . he effeQually ſets them together by the 
| i - Eais. He offers his ſervice to ſhew you the "oy 
| eres gre | - 


— 
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he himſelf is ignorant of, and knows not' whe- 
that it will carry you. He goes to the General of 
the Army, and asks him when he draws up his 
Men into Batallia,q6, engage the Enemy, and en- 
quires if he have no Orders for him to Morrow. 
Coming to his Father, asks him if his Mother is 
afleep ſtill, and not 'come' ont of her Chamber 
yet; when he 1s ordered 'to: keep his Chamber 
for a Diſtemper, for which his Phyſicians think 
-fitto _— him the 0 - Wine, he _ _—_ Tt 
on purpole to tne EXperiment, | w er" it 
ne) willyjo bin pal 1 ham. ' When a' Woman dies 
51, | 3 the Neighbourhood, he 1s che enly Perſon'to 
04. | write the Epitaph,>where he 1nfcribes her Hul- 
d the | band's name, her Fathers, her Mothers, and/her 
:\zz | own, with an/account of what'Country ſhe was, 
and:her Deſcent, with this famous Blogy, T HEY 
WERE ALL PERS@QNS OF::E- 
MINENT:-VERTUE-E; : If at any time 
: -'| | heis obliged co make Oath in. a Court of Judica- 
ture , turning ;;himſelf about to the ſtanders- by, 
ſays, - This is not the. firſt time” by: 'imany that 1 
hare! been ſworn i abt. 


”Y "NS TEETH TY) 'Y 
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Of Stupidity. 


QTupidiy may be defined a dulneſs of though: 
kJ in Speaking 'and Acting. The Blockhead, 
.when he himſelf has caſt up the Sum, will ask 
him that firs next to him what the Total amounts 
tos, If he has abut deperiding; and knows the 
very day When it will come (to Hearing, he 
quite forgets it, ' and takes. 4 Jotirney into: the 
Country; when he is at the Theatte to ſee 1 
Phy, he falls aſleep and wakes not till the ret. of 
the Specators are gondz when he hath glutted 
Himſelf,ar midaight,being Crbpfickyhe'll get upand 
Walk abroad for Digeſtion, and. fo have his Neigh- 
-bours Dogs fall upon hins. . When'he has r&ceib'd 
any thing from another, (and{:laid-it up himſelf, 
he enquires where: that very-ithing:-is, not beinp 
able to find-it, | When he istold:of the deathrof 
one of his Friends, and 1s invited .co his. Funeral, 
putting on 2 Countenance full of Grief and Sor- 
row, and ſhedding Tears, and ſtill thinking of 
ſomething elſe, ſays, it happen'd .very well; he 
+ The carries Wineſſes with him when he + receives 
Greeks Money, and falls out with his Servant, for not 
_ *0 buying him Cucumbers in the midſt of Winter. 
Worefles When his Sons are Fencing or Running , he'll 
withthem not let them leave off till they are quite Spent; 
when they When he is in the Field boiling Lentules, he for- 
paid their gers that he has ſeaſoned them before, and throws 
Monez. Salt again into the Por, making them fo briny, that 
no body can eat them. In a time of exceflive 
Rain, 


at ads OY nas} wln fed 
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of Theophraftns; 
Rain, when every one wiſhes. for dry Weather, he 
ſays, m\. thinks this Rain Water 1s very pleaſant. 
If} he be asked how many were carried through 
the f Sacred Gate to be interr'd, (ſuppoſing the 4 79 be 
Perſoft talkt of Money) I wiſh you and 1 were #nerr'd 
worth 'as much. out of 
the City 
according to the Law of Salon. 
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Brutality. 


HIS brutiſhneſs 1s a rudeneſs accompany- 

ing Words and Actions. If a rude Fellow 
be asked where is ſuch a Perfon ? he anſwers pray 
don't trouble me. If you Complement him, he 
eakes no notice of it. When he has any thing 
to ſell, if you ask him the price of ir, he won' 
tell you, but rather angrily asks you what fault can 
you find with it. He ſays of thoſe devout Per- 
ſons, ' who at ſolemn times fend the uſual Offerings 
to the T emples of the Gods, that if their Prayers. 
are heard, and they have but what they defire, 
they are very well required and paid for their Pre. 
ſents. If any one caſually Joſtle him, or chance 
totread on his Tos,” he'il never forgive him. When 
he has denied a Friend that delired' to borrow 
Motiey of him, arid"told him that he hath none 
to lend, he will afcerwards bring it, and diſdain- 
fully ſay, he bas a,mjnd*o throw this away alſo to 
what he has loſt before. If he ſtumble againſt a 
Stone 1n the Street he curſes it bitcerly, He will 
not Ray one moment b2yond the time appointed 
-—iis or 
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repeated 


for any Perſon, though it be on the account: of 


Buſineſs of great importance to himſelf. He has 
an affeRted ſingularity not to. fing at a ' Feaſt, 
or t repeat in. his turn, nor Nance with the other 
Company : .in fine, he -neither;regards the Gods, 
nor takes any care to offer up his Vows and. Sa- 


fame fine. crifices. 
Faljages' "x4 
Poets, and Danced after the Entertainment was over. 
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Of S uper ſition. 


T 
WW rous Worſhipping of;the Deity. The ſu- 
perſtitious Man, after he has waſhed his Hands 
and purified himſelf with 'Holy Water, taking a 
Lawrel-Leaf our of the Temple and putting it, in 
his Mouth, ſhall walk aboyt a whole day ſo: jf a 
Weafil croſs the way he goes, he'll ſtir no further 
till ſome body. elſe has gone before him, or he has 


thrown three Stones croſs the way. In what part 


ſoever of the Houſe he ſees a_Serpent, there he 
builds an Altar. He pours Oil out of his Efſence- 
Bottle all ove? the Conſecrated Srones, that are in 
places where three- ways meet, and afterwards 
falls down upon his Knees, and moſt devoutly 
adores them. When a Mouſe has gnaw'd a hole 
in his Sack of Meal, he goes to the Sooth-ſayers, 
and gravely enquires what he muſt do in the mat- 
ter, and if the Sootheſayers tell him he muſt ſend 
his Sack to be mended, he” cannot in the leaft 
reſt ſatisfy d with this Anſwer : but imagining 
ome 


E may define Superſtition to be a time- 
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ſome mighty Religious Conſequence in this Ac- 
cident, empties the"Sack, and never afterwards 
makes uſe of it. He's continually. purifying his 
Houſe. Will never fit: down. on'-a Grave: Go 
to the Funeral of any one, or into the Cham- 
ber of a Lying in Woman, When he has 
dreamt ſome extraordinary Dream, he immedi- 
ately runs to the Interpreters of Dreams, the 
Sooth-ſayers and Augurs , to know of. them,. to 
what God or Goddeſs he ought to make Vows 
and offer Sacrifice. He's very punctual to go 
every month to the Prieſts of Orphew, to be in- 
ſtructed in their Myſteries, and if his Wife be 
not detained ' by Buſineſs, he takes her along 
with him, if not his Nurſe and-little Children - 
as he goes by the Conduits he waſhes his Head 
all over with Water. Sometimes he gets the 


* Prieſteſſes to purifie him with little Dogs, or « ,,, 

t Squils. To conclude, it he ſees a Lunarick or ,;4;; p, 
a Perſon taken ill of the Falling Sickneſs, . be- carrying 
ing ſtruck with extreme horror, he Spues in his Squ:/ or 


own Bofom. 


| Fs 4- 
bout the Perſon. } Sea Onions, 
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A Splenatick Man. 


== reſtleſs unealie temper of mind, where- þ, . 
ever it obtains, makes. the. Perſan always 
complaining without any juſt Realon, When |; 
any of his Friends make a Feaft, and ſend him Þ 
ſome part of what was there, he will never re be 
tern him Thanks, but ſay te him that brought it, þþs 
ow Maſter thought me net worthy to Dine at 

is Table, and drink of bis Wine. He fuſpeds | 
even the Carefſes of his Miſtreſs, and tells hes I 
am very jealous whether yau are ſincere in you 
Afﬀe&tions, and theſs endearments. proceed from 
your Heart, Afﬀeer a time of ps drought, when 
at laft it beginsto Rain, and he cannot then.con- 
plain of the Weather, thac ſtill he may. continue 
to rail, he finds fault with Heaven that it naw'd 
not ſooner. If going along by chance he find 2 
Purſe of Money in the way, he'll grumbling ſay, 
ſome Folks have the good Fortune co find Trea- 
ſare, I, for my part, could never find any thing 
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in my life. Likewiſe when be has bought a Slave [Bed 


very cheap, having tired the Seller by his 1mpor- 
runicy in beating down the price, he immediately 
Repents that he bought him, and fays, it's a 


great wonder if I am not cheated, it was impoſ- þf 


fible co Buy that which is good for any thing ſo ( 
cheap. When he is Complemented upon the þ 
Birth of a Son, as an addition ro his Family, he 
1mmediately cries I am now half as poor again as [ 
was before, If he has a Suit at Law INE: -- 

- 
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he will 'eemplain thas his Lawyers.amigted doing,. 
— - I{eying a great. many things that ware very ma- 
trial, - notwithſtanding the Cauſe has gone for 
ta, When his Friands bava cellqagd a Sum of 
Mepcy amoeght them, for the rabeving bim w- 
ler hjs. preſent Neelities, and one of them {ſays 
to. him, pray now, be brick and chearkul z alas, 
oys he, how aan I pretend to ba marry when L 
conlider that I have: all this Money ta repay to, 
very particular Perſop that lens «me, and 

aver be quiz of the Qbligatiap, but muſt rendar a 
perpotual acknowledgment, | 


Of Diftruſt. 


| A Diſtruſtful Man is of Opinion, that every 
one cheats ant impoſes on him. When he 
has ſent his Man to Market to Buy Proviſion, he 
arders another to. gq after t enguirg and. bring 
him an exact account whaz gyery thing colt ; it 
6 £9.4broad with any Money. in, his. Pockes, he. 
glls it aver. every quarter of a Mile; as he lies in 
Bed he asks his Wife if his Cheſt. be cloſa ſhut, 
. Trunk well locks, and care taken go make rhe 
orch Naox faſt, and though ſhe; afjure him that 
ll theſe things are ſecure, nevertheleſs he gets gut 
Ff Bed, goes naked. and bare-fagrad, and lighty'a 
2andle, to ſearch ail over the Houſe to fee thag 
1] things are ſafe, and notwwichſtagding all. this 
can hardly Compole himſelt to. reſt. hen 
q goes ta get Money be carries Wigpeticy along 
Kh him, that the Perſons may nat. be able S a 
norner 


The CharaBters"\ 


nother time to deny their Debts. '' He makes uſe! 
of that Fuller to ſcowr his 'Cloaths, ' that ' will 


give him ſufficient ſecurity . to return them again, 
never conſidering whether he is 'a: good Work« 
man or not. If : any one'ask to. borrow any 
Cups, &c. of him, he uſually denies them, but 
if- perchance he do lend them, he's always fend- 
ing for them'till 'he has them home again. He 
makes his Foot-Boy go before' him , that he 
may be ſure he does not run-away from him? 
If thoſe that: Buy any thing .of -him, bid him 
caſt up what it comes to, at 

Accompt, he ſays, pray lay me down the Money, 


for I han't time to- ſpare torun up and down to 


recelve 1t, 


—_—— 


——_ 


A Sloven. 


HIS Vice 1s a lazy and beaſtly Negligence 

of a Man's' own Perſon, whereby he be+ 
comes ſo Sordid, as to be offenſive to thoſe a- 
bout him. You'll ſee him come into Company 
when he is covered all over with a Leprofie and 
Scurf, and with very long Nails, and ſays, that 
thoſe Diſtempers were Hereditary, that his Father 
and Grandfather had them before him. He has 
Ulcers in his Thighs, and Boils upon his Hands, 
which he takes no care to have cured, but lets 
chem run on till they are gone beyond Remedy. 
His Arm-pits are all hairy, and moſt part of his 
Body like a wild Beaſt. His Teeth are black and 
rotten, which makes his Breath ſtink ſo that yout 
cannot 


ſetit down to their. 
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uſe cannot endure him to come nigh you ; he will 
vill Þ 21 ſauff up. his Noſe and Spit it out as -he 


in, } eats, and uſes to ſpeak with his Mouth cramm'd 

The f fall, and let his Viduals come out at both cor- 

NY | ners: He Belches in the Cup as he is drink- 

but] ing, and uſes naſty ſtinking Oyl in the Bath. He 

nd- } will intrude into the beſt Company in ſordid 

He f ragged Cloaths | If he go with his Mother to . 
he Þ the * Sooth-ſayers, he cannot then refrain from A. 
mJ Wicked and Profane Expreffions. When he is y;,. :. 
him making his Oblations at the Temple , he will peeialy 
heir! let the Diſh drop out of his Hands and fall a very care- 
acy> | laughing, as if he had done ſome brave Ex-#*! F 
1t0'Y ploit. At the fineſt Conſort of Muſick, he can- _ 
not forbear clapping his Hands, and making a *"** 
rude noiſe, will pretend to fing along with them, 

and fall a railing that they have not done play- 

ing ſooner. Sitting at Table, he Spits full upon 

the Servant that waited there. 
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4 Troubleſone Bellow. 


A Troubleſome. Perſon is one whoſe Conver- 
AX. ſation is very fatiguing and uneaſie, th 

otherwiſe not prejudicial. He comes into his 

Friends Chamber, when he is juſt fallen aſleep, 

and wakes -him to tell him a few impertinene 

idle Stories. He'll defire one that is going aboard 

a Ship, juſt ready to ſet Sail, to ſpend ſome time 

.- with him firſt, and ſo make him loſe his Voyage 

| to no purpoſe. Taking the Child out of the 

Nurſe's Arms, he will feed it himſelf, dandle 1t 

in his Arms, and talk foolſh- gibberiſh to it, He 

Chooſes at Meal time, and: when the Victuals is 

upon the Table, to tell that Cother day he took 

Phyſick, which Workt upwards and downwards 

with him, and that he voided a great deal of naſty 

black Choler. He asks his Mother before a great 

company of People what day he was born on. 

He-.ſays the Water in his Ciſtern is cold. That he 

has a great many very good Pot-herbs in his Gar- 

den. This Houſe is as free for all ſorts of comers 

. and goers, as iff it were a publick Inn; and when 

= Paz” he Entertains any Strangers has a * Fellow ready 

YE, to talk very great things concerning him to all the 

the Gie- Gueſts, whom he alſo keeps to divert the Com- 

cians. pany and make them merry. - COM | 
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Vain 
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Vam-Glory. 


"HIS fort of Vain-Glory which is converſant 


about minute and frivolous , matters, may 
be called a ſordid defire of Honour. A Perſon af- 
fefted with this Vice when. he is invited to a Feaſt, 
ſtrives to fit next to him that makesthe Treat. He 
carries his Son to | Delphos, where he cuts off |, 7% 
his Hair, and Conſecrates it to ſome God. He ,., ,, 
loves to have a Black for his Footman. When Jedicare | 
he pays a ſum it is all in new Money. When heir 
he 1 ſacrificed an Ox, he takes the fore part of Ch:/dren 
the Head, and adorning it with Ribbands and ro "of 
Flowers , fixes it without Doors juſt at the en- ';;, rm: 
trance to his Houſe, that every ope may ſee and  pr;. - 
knaw what he hath ſacrificed. When he is re- »ateh 
turned off a Cavalcade that he and ſome other this Per- 
Citizens have made, he ſends all his Equipage as ; 
home but his Robe of State, in which he ſtruts a- oder 
bout all the reſt of the day in all the publick ;;:yge. 
places of the City. When his little Dog dies he 


makes a formal Burial, and ere&s a Tomb for it, 


with chis Epitaph ; He was of the [| Malta breed, || This | 


He Conſecrates a Braſs Ring to eEſculapins, to goons 
which he hangs Garlands of all forts of Flowers, /,,, © 
He Perfumes himſelf all over every day. During j;e+1s 
the time of his Magiſtracy, he uſes a gread deal Dogs 

of Caution and CircumſpeRion, and when he much va 
goes out of his Office, he gives the People an 4: 
account of his are any of Aﬀairs, and how 

many, and of what ſort his Sacrifices were. . Be- 
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ing clad in a white Robe, and having a Gar- 
land of Flowers on his Head, he goes out and 
makes a Speech to the People. Oh! Athenians! 


We Magiſtrates have ſacrificed to the Mother of 


the Gods, and paid her all the folema Worſhip 
that is due to her, therefore you may juſtly ex- 
pe& that things will ſucceed very proſperouſly 
with yau; this done he goes home, and tells his 
Wife he has come off with great applauſe and 
approbation. pets 


—— — 


4 Niggard, 


"HIS Vice is a baſe and ſneaking Temper in 

a Man, to ſave his Money: at the Expencs 

of his Reputation. The Niggard when he has 

* Which won the prize of * Tragedy, he'll Conſecrate to 
he either pucchus Garlands made of the Rind of Trees, . and 
AE have his name writ on this ſumptuous Preſent. 
P*H9'29* In times when the neceflity of the Publick Af- 
fairs requires the Citizens -to raiſe extraordinary 
Contributions that may be ſufficient to ſupply 

t Theſe the preſent exigences, he riſes up and is t1- 
grad lent, or retires as ſoon as he can. When he 
gould 
Cline, raft co: Cuſtom, he ſells all the Fleſh of the ſlain 
up and Victim, beſides what belongs to the || Priefts, 
offered and hires Servants to attend during the time 


Sed "Auf of the Wedding, but makes them fand them- 
thoſe that would not roſe up and were ſilent. {| The Legs 
EP i bo, hs 


ſcives 


Marries his Daughter, and Sacrifices according 


| of Theophriftus, 


ſelves Vicaals. Being Captain of a Veſſel that 
he buile, he-let-his-own Eabbin-- co Patfenpers, 
and lay amongſt the Common Sailors. He 
goes to Markes,.and- byys Meat and Herbs, 
and carries them home himſelf in the Jappet of 
his Coat. When he has ſent his Cloaths to the 
Scowrers to be cleaned,” he is obligd to keep at 
Home' for want of - others. He ſhuns 2 - poor 
Friend of his that has' fallen into misfortunes, 
and- defires to raiſe Money amongft his Ac- 
-quaintance ; if he ſees him at a diſtance, he turns 
Þback'arid makes-all the haſte Home he can. He 
never keeps his Wife any Maids; bur when ſhe 
has 'occafion to go abroad hifes" ſome 'to wait 
on; her 'through the City. As ſoon as he's got 
up in the morning, he waſhes his own Houſe, 
and .makes the Beds, and 1s forced to' turn his old 
Thread-bare Cloak,” when he goes into publick 


Company. 


The Charaflers 


Of Oftentation. 


Stentation is a vain humour of bragging of 
thoſe things which we are not Maſters of; 
This Braggadochio ſtanding on the Keys where 
the Ships unlade, and where a great many-Stran- 
gers reſort, talks of vaſt ſums of Money that he has 
owing him beyond Sea, makes: a long Diſcourſe 
concerning lending Money at Intereſt, telling 
you what a great Man he 1s, and what great-ad- 
vantages he hopes to reap by it. If he can pick 
up a Perſon to keep him Company on the Road, 
he tells him that he ſerv'd under Alexander, and 
how he fignaliz'd himſelf in a great Expedition, 
and that he brought away a great many rich 
drinking Cups ſet with precious Stones. He af- 
firms, contrary to the Opinion of all others, that 
the A/iaticks are better Artificers than the Europeans. 
He alſo ſhews a Letter from Amntipater, which 
ſays, that he was the third Perſon that enter'd into 
Macedonia; he takes occaſion to tell him, that tho 
the Magiſtrate, as a-reward for his ſingular good 
Services, had granted him a liberty of Exporting 
what Commodity ſoever he pleaſed, Cuſtome-free, 
yet he ſcorn'd to make uſe of ir, that he might not 
incur the Peoples 1il|-will. He ſays in a dear time 
of Corn, he Jaid out above five Talents and di- 
Rributed it amongſt the poor Citizens. If he be 
in Company with thoſe that don't know him, he 
defires them to take their Book and ſet down the 


number of thoſe he has been ſo liberal to, m_ 
6 


_ of - Theophraſtus. 
hell make amount to above {1x hundred, and has 
fictitious names ready for them all; ro make the 
thing appear more formal ; then adding the parti- 
cular ſums diſtributed to'tach,} he makes it come 
to above ten Talents, all which he ſaid he laid out 
for to relieve the poor; and yet, ſays he, I dan! 
reckon here the Ships I Built and'Cormanded 
and a great many other very chargeable things £ 


of; } aid on the Publick Account, for Which I. expe 


no Recompencs: He goes to the fſockeys that 

ſell the fineſt Horſes, and mdkes*them ſhew Hin 

ſome of the beſt; Ih the Fanshe' goes to thole' 

Shops that ſell*rich-*Cloaths, "and bids _them 'ſhevv ; 

him a'Suit worth ewo' Talents; and fallsin a Paſti-. 

6n with his + Servant for following him' without” The 4»- 

Money about- him: and thongh'he'pays Rent for #5ene- 

4] che-Houle he lives in, yet if che 'Perfon he ralks 7c ** 
with don't know it, he ſhall*tel{ him' chat' chis”};,.;, FIR 

Houſe was left hit by his Facher, but being (OO wants to 

little for the accommodation of that great” tiuth-.carry 

"| ber his Hoſpicality continually drew” thither , he&/#herr Mo- 
defign'd to fell it. ns | Yet 


Ride is a contemptible Opinion a Man has of 

7 _y one oo s himſelf. A Pogen wy + 
ough you meet. him very - opportunely, at hi 
moſt leiſure tinze, and only walking for his Dt- 
yerhon, yet then. will he not ſtay to talk with 
you about BulineG,, though ic be--of importanee, 
and requires great Expedition, - but 'defers it ilÞ 
he has ſupped. If. he has done any Perſon. a' 


Kindneſs, he makes him publickly acknowledge. 


it, He's one that ſcorns to make-the firſt Pro- 
polal, notwithſtanding it js about an Afﬀair that 
concerns himſelf only. Ir | 

If you : would buy any thing of him, or have 
occaſion to tranſa&t any other Buſineſs with him, 


.he bids you call upon him early next morning,” 


-He has an affeted way in going along the 
Streets, hanging his Head down, and neither ſees 
nor ſpeaks to any Perſon he meets When he 
condeſcends to Entertain any of his Friends, he 
frames excuſes for not ſitting down at Table, 
but orders ſome of his Principal Servants to take 
care that his Guefts want nothing. He never 
pays a viſit before he has ſent word of his coming. 
When he Dreſſes and Perfumes, or Eats, he per- 
mits no body to be preſent. He will not under- 
go the Fatigue of adjuſting his own Accompts, 
but orders his Servant to do '1t. His Stile 1s al- 
ways lofty and commanding, and cannot write, 
Sir, you'll much oblige me if but 'tus my plea- 


{ure 


ſure # ſhould be dove, 1 have ſent one to receive 
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it of you, take care it be according to my order, and 
no otherwiſe, and that as ſoon as ma)' be, 


Of Cowardice, 


qr mg is a:timorous dejeRtion of the Soul 
creating imaginary: Dangers. When 'this 
faint:hearted Wretch: is at Sea, he faricies all the 
Promontories. are ſo many. hulks of Ships that ſuf- 

fered Wreck on the Coaſt. The leaſt agitation of 

the: Water: puts him in'a pannick:fear, and makes s Th, 4x: 
him inquire whether all that are abroad are * initt- tients ne- 
ated. - When he obſerves the Pilot to: top the ver ſailed 
Ships way, he anxiouſly asks whether the Gods _ theſe 
ſeem to be. | propitious or not. He tells him- that nnd E 
fits next him a terrible Story of a diſmal Dream ;mpicus, 
he dreamt laſt night, which he takes to'be an omi- bur #nici- 
nous Preſage ; then plucks off his Cloaths 'to make 4t24 hens 
ready for \wimming, and heartily begs the Sailors _ - k 
to ſet him aſhoar as ſoon as poſlible.-1f he be in ,;,2,, 
the Land ſervice, getting his feilow Soldiers: about board, 
him, he tells them it is hard to diſcern whether that 5s, 
thoſe they diſcover afar off are the Enemy or not, #/irutted 
but when the greatneſs of the noiſe gives them to _ 59 
underſtand the Armies on both ſides are cngag'd, ferics : 
and he ſees Men fall on each fide him, he fays to '& ſome 
thoſe that are next him, that he cook the Field in Dexry, ts 


ſuch hurry and precipitation , that he forgot to _ 
im the 
more propitious to them in the Voyage. tf They conſulted the Gods .. 
by Sacrifices or Auguries, (i. c.) by the flying, ſinging and feeding of 
Birds, or by the Entrails of Beaſts. : 


bring 
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into his Tent to fetch it, then ſends his Servant 
out to obſerve the : motion. of- the Enemy, and in 
the mean time hides his Sword under che Pillow, 
and is imploy'd in looking far. it till the Battle. is 
over. When he ſees any of his Friends brought 
wounded from the Camp, the yuns to meet them, 
encourages them to have a good heart, ſtops their 
Blood, and dreſſes their Wounds, and drives away 
the Flies that are troubleſom +to them ; he takes 
all imaginable care of them, arid this or any 
thing elſe hell do rather than fight. - When he 
firs in che, Tent with . a wounded: Perſon + if ' he 
hear the Trumpeters ſounding a Charge, hi bit- 
terly Curſes them, ſaying they :continually-. make 
ſach an horrid noiſe that the poor. Man' cantiot 
take one minutes reft. He walks about befmeared 
all over with the Blood that proceeded from the 
Wounds of others, and makes thoſe; that lately 
came from the fight believe; that he ran a great 
riſque of his. own life to ſave one of his: :Friends, 
. and brings his Towns-folks and "Cquntrymen to 


- .->fee the very Man, to each of whom he-rgives*a 


_ particular relation, how he carried him” intohis 
Tent in his own Arms. mongh.« = 


© bring hisSword along with him,' and preſently ruris 


Py 4y md 


| he only remembers this. 
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Of an Oligarchical Government, and 
the Grandees thereof. 


Tr Principle which aQuates' theſe Men; is 


an ambitious -defire of Honour and Fame, 


without regard to the advancement of 'their pri> 


vate Eſtates. When the Citizens' are . met: to-... 


chooſe a fit Perſon to be an Afliſtant to the Su- 
preme Magiſtrate, in managing the publick Shews 
and Triumphs, one of theſe Perſons immediately 
Rands up and peremptorily demands the. honour 
of that Employment, as the moſt qualified in.the 
whole World for it, Of all the Verſes in Homer 


* It i mot good to bave many Rulers, 
Let the Government be in a ſingle Perſon. 


His uſual Diſcourſe 1s; 'tis we onr ſelves ought to 


retire and conſult what Laws are fit to be made fs». 


for the Government of the Common-Wealch, 
and take care to ſuppreſs theſe tumnltuous and po» 
pular Aſſemblies, and totally exclude the Com- 
"mon People frem the Magtiſtracy. When he has 
receiv'd an Afﬀront from any one, he ſays it is im- 
poſlible for the ſame City to contain us both.” At 
Noon he goes abroad new trimm'd, and his Nails 
cloſe par'd, having every thing about him in moſt 
exact order, and ſtrutting about, tells every one 
he meets, he cannot endure to live any longer - 
t 
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ous Suits and Controverſies, and that he is very 


has a mortal Averſion for Advocates that plead 


the Town, but is quite tired, and his $ is if e 

moſt exhauſted in hearing and derermining licigi yons 
ery his 1 
much aſhamed that Perſons ſhould be admitted to WV 
he-near him, {a megnly and\ fardidly drefied. He ffto 1 


the Cauſe of che'Common People; and blames [be 


* Theleus * Theſes for being the firſt occaſion of theſe mil- 


laid the _ chiefs in the Common-Wealth »' with fuch ſort of I 


Foundati- Diſcourſe as ns te entertains bath: Krangers and 
_—_ .the the Citizens of his own Party, . | ___ 
Comimon-Wealth in eſtabliſhing an equality among the Citizens. 


pn” NG 
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2 Of thoſe that begin to learn in old Are. 


AVI thoſe that ſquander and miſpend the 


precious moments of their youthful and. 


::* more docil years, there are ſome who are ſtill de- 
firoas of improving the remaining part of their 

...... life by ſtudying Arts and Sciences, which very. fel- 
'-. dom proves ſucceſsful, Thus when an old Fellow 

of Threeſcore learns the Poets by Heart, and he 

+ The is either to | ling or recite them in. his turn at a 
Greeks Feaſt, as ſoon as he has begun his memory fails 
uſed to him, and the old dotard fargets . whereabouts 
Jing or re-",. was, and fo ends abruptly. He. gets his own 


#224777 Son to teach him Military Diſcipline, and to turn 
heir &o.the Right and Leſt. He borrows an Horſe © 
Feaſts Tide out of Town, and when he is mounted, af- 


turn by faQing to be complaiſant to all that paſs by, 
_ looſes his Saddle and tumbles down and bruiſes £1 
| : Head. 


s al 
tigi- 


very 


d to 


He 
lead 
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of 
and 


Head. You'll find him often darting at the 
'Statue, and ſometimes he miakes a match with "4 grear 
is Foot-Boy to ſhoot with Bow 'and Arrow? —-_ 
When he is taught any thing, he'll be pretending ut. pe 
to inſtru& his Tutor, as if he were the beſt ac qr: ar. © 
compliſhe of the two, and in the very Bath he'll 

be practifing Wreſtling, and is full of very fanta- 

tical and ridiculous Geſticulations and Poſtures. 
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© Of Slander. 


Slanderer is a Perſon of a baſe Temper, 
—_— ill of all Men, and. afterwards 
venting himſelf in ſcandalous Expreffions If 
you ask him who ſuch a one is, he preſently 
gives you an account of his Pedigree from his 
very Original, as if he were an Herald ; ſaying, 
his Father was at firſt call'ld fFSOSTA, but af- + The 
terwards ſerving in the Amy, he took upon him name of « 
the name of SOSTSTRATUS, after that he Slave or 
was made free, and regiſter'd amongſt the Citi- _ ey 
zens. His Mother indeed was a "6, Thracian, ,, 
becauſe thoſe Women value themſelves on ac- Greeks 
count of their great Families; and yet this Man, || I» deri- 
though ſo nobly and honourably deſcended, is a #9», for 
meer Villain and Raſcal. Then (talking again of = _ 
his Mother) theſe are thoſe 1+ Women, ſays he, ;, Greece 
that entice young Men upon the Road, and draw to be Ser- 
them into their Houſes,' and debauch them. If vanes, or 
there be any Perſon in the Company that ſpeaks _ ms 
*, They kept Bawdy Houſes on the Highways, where they played infa- 
mous Pranks. X | - 
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1ll of another that's abſent, he 'joyns with him and 
ſays, he is indeed an intollerable Fellow, I could 
never endure him 'in all my life, obſerve but thi 
Countenance of him , he looks ſo like a very}: 
Rogue, that I always hated him, but if you exa- 
mine his Life'and Converſation, there is nothing 
more lewd and infamous in the whole World ;Þ- 
nay, this hard-hearted Wretch allows his Wife but 
three half pence to buy her a Dinner, and makes 
her waſh in aold Water in hard Froſt in the mid- 
dle of December. It is uſual tor him to abuſe ſome 
body or cther in all Companies whexe-ever he 
comes, he ſpares "neither Friend nor Relation, 
nor can the Grave itſelf ſecure the dead from his} * 
malicious detraQions, =” 10 


1 and 


could 
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Zooks Printed : for, and Sold 
by fohn Nicholſon at the 
King's Arms, in Little Bri- 


Fain, 


Naex Villazis, or an Alphabetical Regiſter of 
all Cities, Market-Towns, Pariſhes, Villages, 
the Hundred, Lath, Wapentake, or other 
Divifion of each County. The valluations 

of- the Livings; with the Seats of the Nobility and 

Gentry ; and a Lift of the Lords tothis time. Fol. 

Price 16s * | | | 

The whole Works of that Reverend Divine 

Mr. Stephen Charneck, in two Vollums.Fol.Price 20 2. 

The whole Works of the Reverend Diving 

De. Tſaack Barrow, in three Vell, Folio; Price 

26. 105, 7-5. 

» Annotations upon the whole Bible, by the Re- 

1 wg Divine Mr. Matthew Pools, in two Vol), 
olio. 

The Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtaments : 

with a large Hiſtorical. Chronology , Uluſtrated - 

with Two hundred and forty large Cuts, and five 

Mage: Printcd upon Royal Paper. Folio. Price 
TT To»: | odoreeerhes. 

The Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament,e*:. 

Nluſtrated with Two hundred and forty Cuts and 


Maps, Quarto. 15 s. 
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The Hiſtory of the Buccaniers of America, from 

there firſt Original down to this tims. Written in 

ſeveral Languages, and now colle&ed into one' 

Vollume , Vluſtrated with Twenty fix Copper 

| Cuts. Prices s; g 

| Ho iiby of Bags or a 'view of the 
| * 1 


Afairs thereof, Ciyil and Military , from- the 
" Treaty of Nimeguen to this preſent time, inter- 
mixt' with above One hundred Original Papers, as 
Declarations, Letters, Memoires, tc. Dara. 
Price 6 s. | | ® + 4 
The neweſt and beſt French Grammer, written 
for the uſe of his Highneſs the Duke of Glouce/ter, | 
by Mr. Boer, Author of the Royal Di&tionary, 
the ſecond Edition. Price 2 s. | E 
The Gazetteer,” or Newſmans Interpreter, be- 
ing a Geographical Index' of all the Conſiderable 
Cities, Patriarchſhips, Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 
Dukedoms, Earldoms, and ſuch like : Imperial 
and Hans Towns, Ports, Forts, Caſtles, &c. in 
Exrope, ſhewing in what Kingdoms, Provinces, 
and Counties they are; to what Prince they are 
now ſubje& to : upon or nigh what Rivers, Bays, 
Seas, Mountains, &c.- they ſtand : their Diſtances 
in Engliſh Miles; with their Longitude and Lati- 
tude, according to the beſt approved Maps: The 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. | | « 
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